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GENTLEMEN, 


HE fulſome 3 of A 
| flattering Dedication would be 
no leſs diſagreeable to you to receive, 
than to me to offer. But I will not 
loſe an opportunity of publicly ex- 
prefling to you the honeſt ſentiments 
of an unfeigned reſpect. There ſeems, 
indeed, a peculiar propriety in dedicat- 
ing. a Treatiſe on Education to thoſe _ 
A 3. wc, 


\ 


: * 
* 
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DE DIC TION. 
who, in a manner which increaſes 
the obligation, have conſtituted me the 
. ſuperintendant of an antient and re- 


. ons ſeminary. 


To the 3 of the n ria 


orders in the community, it muſt be 
emarked, that, amidſt the avocati- 


ons of lucrative purſuits, they have 


uſually paid attention to the ſtate of 


literature, and have greatly contri- 
buted to the diffuſion of polite learn- 
ing, by expending the ſuperfluity of 
their opulence in literary eſtabliſh- 
ments. 
: 22 we examine : the origin of many 
antient foundations, we ſhall find 
a great number of ſchools and col- 
leges inſtituted, endowed, and aug- 
mented, by the liberality of rich ci - 
tisens; by a liberality diſplayed at 
that early period, when reviving 
8 oF learning 


F maturity, might again have expired, 
had ſhe not been foſtered by the 
warm influence of mercantile munifi- 
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learning in a ſtate of infantine im- 


cence. : 


As- one of the early benefactors to 


MT literature, Sir Andrew Judde, a Lord 


Mayor of London, and the pious 
founder of Tunbridge-School in the 


reign of Edward the Sixth, claims a 


ſhare of general gratitude. He was 
one of the many generous and wor- 
thy characters, who have adorned 
your very refpeRable Society, and, for- 
tunately for the ſchool, has appointed 
you the guardians and adminiſtrators 


of his bounty. Vou have not only 


expended his bequeſts in the ſervice 
of the ſchool, with the ſtricteſt inte- 
grity, but from other reſources have 


adorned and enlarged the edifice, and 


promoted 


* 


N enriching ſchools and colleges, and 


n DEDICATION.. 


promoted every improvement which 
can conduce to the comfort of the 


maſter, and the accommodation of the 
Khotar, | 


| 


4 fortune acquired by commerce, 


when it is diſcreetly expended in ad- 
vancing learning, acquires a grace 
and elegance, which a life devoted to 


the accumulation of money for its 
own ſake, can ſeldom poſſeſs. Indeed, 


the many inſtances of the Engliſh 
citizens' generoſity . in building and 


in affording exhibitions for the main- 


tenance of ſtudious youth, at the 


- univerſities, ſeem to prove the error 


of an opinion very generally receiv- 


ed, that a laborious attention to trade 


renders the ſentiments mean and nar- 
row. In a few individuals of neg- 


lected education, un confined ideas, 
it 
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it certainly has produced this dif- 


* 


; | | graceful effect; but that it has not 2 


Sg ſimilar operation on all, is abundantly 
W cvinced by ſuch examples as that of 
Ja Judde, and a White, and of many 


BF whoſe munificence now flows in 
other channels, not leſs .copious or 
WT uſeful, Charitable foundations un- 
4 thought of in many other countries, 


and ſuch as reflect honour on hu- 


man nature, are continually raiſed - 75 
and ſupported by the citizens of Lon- 


don. Thus are we able to trace much 


of the national learning and the natio- 


nal beneficence, thoſe eminent quali- 


ties which have added an unrivalled © 


brilliancy to the Britiſh character, to 
the ſame fertile ſource. | 


Yes, Gentlemen; an impartial re- 


4 view wall juſtify . the aſſertion, that 


learning 


Wn: DEDICATION. 


learning in England i is more indebted 
for thoſe nurſeries of learning, the 
grammar ſchools eſtabliſhed. in al- 
moſt every town in the kingdom, 
and conſequently for the nobleſt 
ee of learning, to city cor- 
porations, and. to individual citi- 5 
zens, than to others who, from their 
hereditary rank and power, might Wl 
have monopolized the enviable pri- 
vilege of calling forth genius, and 
of ., diffuſing, by well - eſtabliſhed 
foundations, the poliſh and the 
light of learning throughout an em- 
8 2 


From you, then, who appear to in- 
 herit the ſentiments, with the- truſt 
repoſed in your predeceſſors, every 
attempt to improve the modes of 

| education originating from a place 


— which 


— 
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peculiar partiality, will for that rea- 
Won be ſure to find a favourable re- 
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I am, Wo 2 
8 8 GENTLEMEN, 
Your obliged, and 


a” 


| 7 n Tuxb: idge, 1 
„ 1, 1781... Humble ſervant, 


VICESIMUS KN OX, 
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HO H a conductor of a ſchool 
may be qualified by his experience to 


write on the ſubject of Education; yet there 


are circuraſiances ariſing from the nature of 


his engagements, which render the 'under- 


3 mends any particular mode, it will be ſuppo- _ 
ſed, that he is obliquely recommending his 
oon plan, and conſulting little more than his 
= own intereſt. If he ſuggeſts a hint derogatory. 


taking extremely delicate. While he recom- 


from the merit of any new. and faſhionable 
method, or places of inſtruction, he will ap- 


pear to ne, to be actuated by envy, and. 


to be artfully inviting pupils to his own roof. 
Many can ſee and attribute to ſelfiſſi motives, 
a paſſage which tends to promote the writer's 
advantage, though they may be incompetent 
Judges of the propriety of the ſentiment, or a 
the direction which it contains. 


It is indeed a truth to be lamented, that 
ou of us are ſo improved by philoſophy, 


though 
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though we ſtudy and admire it, as not to feel =" 
the influence of intereſted motives. It inſen- ME 
ſibly blinds the underſtanding, and often im- 
pels the judgment to decide ugjuſtly, with- 
out the guilt of intention. I will not arro- 
gate ſo much, as to ſuppoſe myſelf exempted 
from one of the moſt powerful principles of 
action which ſtimulate the human heart. But 

I will fay, that I have-endeavoured to diveſt 
myſelf of every improper prepoſſeſſion, and 
to write the dictates of my conviction, 
and the reſult of my experience. To 
ſome ſhare of experience he may without ar- 
rogance pretend, whoſe life has been ſpent 
with little interruption in places of education ; 
at ſchool, as a learner; at college, as a ſtu- 

dent; and again at ſchool, as a maſter. 


That I have notwithſtanding frequently 
. .__ erred, is but too probable; and I am fare 1 
3 mould have profited little from experience, if 
I had not learned the folly of preſumptuous 
confidence. I am ready, therefore, to ac- 
knowledge my miſtakes upon conviction. 
Truth is my object: and if I have not yet 
diſcovered truth, it is ſtill equally deſirable, 
and will be welcomed whenever it ſhall be 
ä pointed out by more ſucceſsful enquirers. 


Some 


PEEP ACE „ 
Some apology. may be thought neceſſary © 
for the number of quotations. All I can ad- 


troduced from oſtentation, but to confirm my 
opinions. I was indeed deſirous of ſecuring 
ſome elegance and ſome authority to my 
book, by giving them a place in it. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


NE of the firſt ideas which will occur to 
"RE a reader of my Treatiſe will be, the multi- 
tude of books which has appeared on the ſubje& 
of education. The multitude of books written on 
the ſubje& evinces its importance, but will not 
XX ſuperſede the neceſſity of an addition to the num- 
ber; for, however the moſt celebrated pieces on 
1 edutativn have amuſed the ſpeculative reader in 
WE the retirement of his cloſet, I will venture to af. 
firm, that they have afforded but few valuable di- 
reQions to the real ſtudent and the practical in- 


ſtructor. : Yom 


For the names and abilities of Milton, Locke, 

Rouſſeau, and of others who have written on the 
ſubject, I entertain all the reſpe& which is due 
to them, 'Their ſyſtems are all plauſible, and 
truly ingenious. The world has long placed them 
high. in the ranks of Fame, and they indiſputably 
deſerve their honours. * But, when they have 
written on education, they have fallen into the 
common error of thoſe who attend to ſpeculation 
more than to practice. In the warmth of the in- 


gorating and W ſpirit, they cenſure modes 
+208 
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of treatment in themſelves right, they recommend 
methods which really cannot be reduced to prac- 
tice, and which, if they could, would be uſeleſs 
or pernicious. . It is indeed eaſy to cenſure preſent 
eſtabliſhments, and to project new ones. The 
world is commonly tired of that to which it has 
been long accuſtomed, and fondly attached to no- 
velty. It is then no wonder, that viſionary wri- 
ters on education are greatly admired, though 
their direQjons can ſeldom be ** 


Innovation is indeed found to be fo agreeable to 
the human mind, and is received by the unex- 
perienced and injudicious with ſuch avidity, that 
it becomes expedient to ſtand up in defence of 
thoſe eſtabliſhed practices, which, beſides that 
they were originally reaſonable, have been coun- 
tenanced and ſupported by the 6 ifopm deciſions of 


long experience. 


1 mean, then, in the following Treatiſe, to 
ſpeak in favour of that antient ſyſtem of education, 
which conſiſts in a claſſical diſcipline, and which 
has produced in our nation many ornaments of hu- 
man nature. Its own excellence has hitherto ſuf- 
ficiently recommended it; but it appears to the 
obſervers of the manners of the times, that a plan 
more ſuperficial, and niore flattering to idleneſs 
and vice, * of late begun to prevail. .. 


I am the rather induced. to defend. that diſcipline 
which lays the foundation of improvement in an- 
tient 


ent 


a vation. 
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tient learning, becauſe I think, and am not ſingu- 


lar in the opinion, that not only the taſte, but 


the religion, the virtue, and, I will add, the li- 
berties of our countrymen, /greatly depend. upon 
its continuance. True patriotiſm and true valour 
originate from that enlargement of mind, which 
the well-regulated ſtudy of philoſophy, poetry, and 
hiſtory, tends to produce; and, if we can recal 
the antient diſcipline, we may perhaps” recal the 
generous ſpirit of antient virtue. He who is con- 
verſant with the beſt Greek and Roman writers, 
with a Plato, a Xenophon, and a Cicero, muſt 
imbibe, if he is not deficient in the powers of in- 


= telleQ, ſentiments no leſs liberal and enlarged than 
elegant and ingenious. 


Indeed this enlargement, refinement, and em- 
belliſhment of the mind, is the beſt and nobleſt 
effect of claſſical diſcipline. It is not only. deſira- 
ble, as it qualifies the mind for this profeſſion or 
for that occupation; but as it opens a ſource of 
pure pleaſure unknown to the vulgar. Even if 
claſſical inſtruction were not the beſt preparation 
for eyery employment above the low and the me- 
chanical, which it confeſſedly is, yet it is in itfelf 
moſt valuable, as it tends to adorn and improve 
human nature, and to give the ideas a noble ele- 


The poſſeſſion of an elegant mind is greatly ſu- 
Perior to the poſſeſſion of a fortune; and I do not 
conſider his lot as unfortunate, who enjoys but a 

Ws B 2 (mall 
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ſmall income, but has received the benefits of a 
liberal and philoſophical education. I will point 
out an inſtance taken from a department in life 
where inſtances abound. The country curate, 
though his pittance is ſmall, yet if he adheres to 
his character, and affeQs not the ſportſman, or the 
man of expenſive and vicious pleaſure, but has 
formed a taſte for the claſſics, for compoſition, and 
for the contemplation of-the works of nature, may 
be moſt reſpectable and happy. The paſſions will 
ſometimes ruffle the ſtream of happineſs in every 
man; but they are leaſt likely to diſcompoſe him, 
who ſpends his time in letters, and who at the 
ſame time ſtudies virtue and innocence, which in- 
deed have a natural connexion with true learning. 


Vet whatever may be advanced in favour of 
claſſical education, they who cenſure it will always 
find a numerous audience. The ignorant, who 
'are ſeldom deficient in addreſs, will endeavour, like 
the crafty animal in the fable, to perſuade others, 
that the ornaments in which they are deficient, 
are of little value. 


But I will venture to aſſert, that claſſical learn- 
ing tends moſt directly to form the true gentle- 
man; an effect of it, which men of the world 
will ſcarcely allow. The buſineſs of forming the 
gentleman they arrogate to themſelyes, and are too 
apt to ſeparate that character from the idea of 
the ſcholar. But it is not a faſhionable dreſs, nor a 
few external decencies of behaviour, which con- 


ſtitute 
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WE | fiitute the true gentleman. It is a liberal and em- 


belliſhed mind. I will not indeed aſſert, that a 
man who underſtands Virgil 'and Horace muſt, 
from that circumſtance, ' become a gentleman ; be- 
T5 cauſe it is poſſible that he may be able to conſtrue 
and to explain the meaning of every word, with- 


thinking, that no man. can taſte their excellence, 
without poſſeſſing a polite and an elegant mind; 
Without acquiring ſomething more pleaſing had 
the mere graces of external accompliſhments. Is 
itt not reaſonable to conclude, that he who has 
ME caught the ſpirit of the polite writers of the po- 
nteſt ages and cities, muſt poſſeſs a peculiar degree: 
of poliſh and comprehenſion of mind ? 


An objector may perhaps urge, that there are 
reputed ſcholars, who have no appearance of this 


true; at the ſame time, I believe it is eaſy to 


reputed, and only reputed, ſcholars. Many have 
gone through all the forms of a learned education, 
and have aſſumed the appearances of learning, who 
poſſeſs not enough of it to render the poſſeſſion 
valuable. Such perſons. bring learning into diſ- 
grace, ſince they aſſume the pride of it, and pro- 
teſs to have purſued it, yet diſplay no fruits of it 
which are genuine and deſirable. 


We every day meet thoſe who have been 


received 


out taſting a ſingle beauty; but I cannot help 


ſuperiority; and I will allow the aſſertion to be 


aſſign the cauſe of this effect. Such perſons are 


placed at great ſchools, and who are ſaid to have 


. 
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received a Claſſical education; but who, at the 
-ſame time, not only exhibit no peculiar advantages 
refulting from it, but are alſo very ready to con- 
feſs, that they have found it of little uſe., In all ſuch 
caſes, I muſt obſerve, what I have before ſug- 

| geſted, that, though they are ſaid to have had a 
claſſical education, they really have, not. It is 
true, that they have been placed at the ſchools 
where it might have been had, but they haye not 
received it. Either they had ng parts, or. they 
were univerſally idle, or they were taken augy 
too early. One of theſe circumſtances will de ap- 
plicable to all; and I believe, in the preſent age, 
there are a great number, who have been placed 
in the claſſical ſchools: without receiving any ad- 
vantage from the claſſical mode of education, and 


who endeavour to bring it into diſrepute by alleg- 
ng their own MO of its inutility. 


There are, I think, two kinds of: K Mien 
one of them confined, the other enlarged; one 
which only tends to qualify for a particular here 
of action, for a profeſſion, or. an official employ- 
ment; the other, which endeavours to improve 
the powers of underſtanding for their own ſake ; 
for the fake of exalting the.endowments of human 
nature, and becoming capable of ſublime and re- 
fined contemplation. This laft is the education 
which it is the primary intention of this Treatiſe 

to recommend, It conſtitutes a broad and a ſtrong 
baſis, on which any kind of ſuperſtructure may 

15 eee be raiſed. It furniſhes a power of find- 
| ing 
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INTRODUCTION. 7 
ing ſatisfactory amuſement for thoſe hours of ſoli- 
tude, which every man muſt ſometimes know in 


the buſieſt walks of life; and it conſtitutes one of 


the beſt ſupposts of old age, as well as the moft 
graceful ornament of manhood. . Even in the com- 
mercial department it is moſt deſirable ; for, be- 
Hides that it gives a grace to the man in the ative 
ſtage of life, and in the midſt of his. negotiations, . 
it enables him to ENJOY HIS RETREAT WITH 
ELEGANCE, when his induſtry has accumulated _ 
the object of his endeavours. Suppoſing for a a 

moment, that a truly claſſical eduggtion were not 
the beſt preparation. for every. liberal purſuit, . as 

well as the moſt efficacious means of exalting and 


refining the mind; yet, as the greater number 


are ſtill trained in it, who would chuſe to be a 


ſtranger to that, in which almoſt every gentleman 


has been in ſome degree initiated? However great 
may be his natural parts, a man uſually appears 
in ſome reſpeQ interior in truly good company, if 
his mind is utterly deſtitute of that ſpecies and 
degree of libetality, which a tinQure of the claſſics 


is found to beſtow. 


I will not, however, injure the truth by inſi ſt- 
ing on too much. There are caſes in which claſ- 
ſical learning may be properly diſpenſed with; ſuch 
is that of a very dull intellect, or a total want of 
parts; and ſuch is that of the boy who is to be 
trained to a ſubordinate trade, or to ſome low and 


mechanical employment, in which a refined taſle 
and a comprehenſive knowledge would divert his 


attention 
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attention from his daily occupation. It is cer- 
tain that money may be acquired, though not en- 


joyed with liberality, without either taſte or lite- 


rary knowledge. And indeed the good of the com- 
munity requires, that there ſhould be groſſer un- 
derſtandings to fill the illiberal and the ſervile ſta- 
tiqns in ſociety; Some of us muſt be hewers of 
wood, and drawers of water; ; and it were happy 
if thoſe could be ſelected for the work, whoſe 


minds Nature has rendered leſs capable of orna- 
ment. 


But, after all, if taſte, which claſſical learning 
immediately tends to produce, has no mfluence in 
amending the heart, or in promoting virtuous affec- 
tions; if it contributes. not to render men more 


humane, and more likely to be diſguſted with im- 
oper behaviour, as a deformed object, and 


pleaſed with rectitude of conduct, as beautiful in 


itſelf; 


if it is merely an ornamental appendage, 
it muſt be owned, that life is too ſhort to admit 


of long attention to mere embelliſhment. But the 


truth is, that polite learning is found by experi- 


ence to be friendly to all that is amiable and lauda- 
ble in ſocial intercourſe ; friendly to morality. It 


has a 'ſecret, but powerful, influence in ſoftening 


and meliorating the diſpoſition. . True and correct 


© taſte directly tends to reſtrain the extravagancies of 


paſſion, by regulating that nurſe of paſſion, a diſ- 
ne 9 | 


Indeed, 
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Indeed, however highly I eſtimate knowledge, 
and however I admire the works of a fine fancy, 
yet I will not ceaſe to inculcate on the minds of 
ſtudious youth, that goodneſs of heart is ſuperior 
to intellectual excellence, and the poſſeſſion of in- 
nocence, more to be defired than taſte. At the 
ſame time, I cannot help feeling and expreſſing an. | 
ardent wiſh, that thoſe . amiable qualities may al- 
ways be combined, and that the nobleſt of all ſub- 
lunary objects may more frequently be produced, 
an all- accompliſned man ! a character, perfectly 
polite, yet neither vain, affected, nor ſuperficial; 
elegantly and deeply learned, yet neither ſceptical 
nor pedantic ; that a graceful manner and a pleaſ- 
ing addreſs may be the reſult, not of artifice, but 
of a ſincere and a benevolent heart; and that all 
the lovely and valuable qualities, whether exterior 
or internal, may operate in augmenting the ge- 
neral ſum of human happineſs, while they advance 
the dignity, and increaſe the ſatisfaQtions, of the 
individual. 


Religion, learning and virtue have ſometimes» 
worn a forbidding aſpect, and have appeared, by 
neglect, unamiable. Elegant and ornamental ac- 
compliſhments have alſo ſometimes loſt their value,. - 
becauſe they have been unaccompanied with the 
ſolid qualities. The union of polite learning with. 
uſeful and ſolid attainments, will add a luſtre and; 
a value to both; and it is the ſcope of the follow- 
ing Treatiſe. to promote their coalition. : 
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| AT ty of opinions has prevailed concerning 


the time at which education ſhould com- 
mence. Many ſuppoſe that- it is uſually begun 
too early. To determine the queſtion with accu- 


* 


racy, diſcernment muſt be exerciſed in diſcovering 


the different degrees of expanſion which different 
minds diſplay, even at an infantine age. Upon the 


principle, that the earlieſt impreſſions are the moſt 


durable, and with a view to fave time for higher 
improvements, I adviſe that a child may be taught 
all that it can comprehend,. as early as poſſible. 


To acquire the art of reading, is certainly diffi- 
cult to a very young boy; but we daily ſee the 


difficulty ſurmounted at the age of five or fix, If 
it 
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12 ON ELEMENTARY. 
it is not acquired about that time, we know that 


the difficulty increaſes with increaſing years. Many 
boys, neglected at this age, have written a good 
hand, and have made ſome progreſs in the Latin 
grammar, before they have been able to read with 
fluency. Their inability in this reſpect has diſpirit- 
ed them, by rendering them objeQs of deriſion to 


their juniors; and this has given them an early 


diſreliſn of books, and has led them to ſeek for 
employment in diſſipation... Early inferiority bas 
had a fatal influence on their ſubſequent profi- 
cienc y. 


Education ſhould begin even in the nurſery; and 
the mother and the nurſe are, in the firſt ſtage, the 
beſt inſtructors. The taſk of teaching an infant 
the alphabet, is too painful for a man of a very cul- 
tivated underſtanding. It is indeed, in the preſent | 
age, not unuſual to folicit the care of ſome ingeni- 
ous perſons in teaching the very letters; and the 
reaſon aſſigned has been, that children acquire 


from the matrons who have commonly held this 
province, little more than a diſguſtful monotony. 


This is often true; yet the greater expedition with 
which a child will probably learn to read, under 
the females who are always with him, who have 


been uſed to manage him, and who can ſtoop to 


his infirmities, than under a learned tutor, to whom 


the labour muſt be irkſome, and therefore often ill 


performed, is a ſufficient reaſon for adhering, du- 
ring a few of the firſt months of inſtruction, to the 
* and eſtabliſhed method. A- ſenſible and welt- 

| educated 
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educated mother is, in every reſpeQ, beſt qualified 
to inſtruct a child till he can read well enough to 


enter on the Latin grammar. I have indeed al- 
ways found thoſe boys the beſt readers, on their 
entrance on Latin, who had been prepared by a 


careful and accompliſhed mother. They have ſel- 


dom had vulgar or improper tones, but have read 
with unuſual eaſe and elegance. But even they 
who have been taught to read by the more illiterate, 
by nurſes, and by aged matrons, and have acquired 
diſagreeable accents, have ſoon loſt them again on 
receiving better inſtruction, and on hearing better 
examples. And theſe early proficients in reading 


| have always made a more rapid progreſs in their 


grammar, than boys who were kept back by fan- 
ciful parents, leſt they ſhould be injured by too- 
early application, or catch the inelegant enuncia- 
tion of an illiterate woman. | 


Let then the child be taught to read, as foon as 
the infant faculties begin to diſplay ſymptoms of 
improvable expanſion. His attention, aQive in 
the extreme, muſt fix on a variety of objects. 
Let his book be one of thoſe objects, though by no 
means the only one. Let no long confinement, 
and no ſeverity of reprimand or correction, attend 
the leſſon. A little will be learned at the earlieſt 
age, and with the eaſieſt diſcipline. That little 
will infallibly lead to farther | improvement; and 
the boy wilt ſoon, with little pain to himſelf or 
others, learn. to read; an acquiſition, conſidered in 
its ts difficulty and its conſequences, truly great. Hey 
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has buſineſs of a ſerious kind; and, by attending 
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on the other band, who is retarded, by the theore- 
tical wiſdom of his friends, till he is ſeven or eight 


years old, has this burthenſome taſk to begin when 


habits of idleneſs have been contracted, and when 


he ought to be Nins the foundation of claſſical 


apa 


It is much to be lamented, that mothers in the 
higher ranks of life, who are uſually beſt qualified 
for the taſk; ſeldom. have time or inclination to ſu- 
perintend the elementary education of their own 
children. The happieſt conſequences would flow 


from their immediate interpoſition. But it muſt be 
confeſſed, that the employment, though maternal 


tenderneſs and a ſenſe of duty may render it tolera- 
ble, is by no means pleaſurable ; unlefs, indeed, 
under the particular circumſtances of a remarkable 
docility and an amiable diſpoſition, 


To facilitate the acquiſition of the art of read- 
ing, various contrivances have been invented. The 


letters have been made toys, and the whole buſineſs 


of learning to read has been converted into a game 
at play. The idea is pleaſing and plauſible; but 
I never yet ſaw any great ſucceſs attend the at- 


tempt. Reading, if it was a game, was ſtill ſuch 


game as the child liked leſs than his other diverſi- 


ons. It was, indeed, a game which he would ne- | 


ver play at if he could help it. I am not quite ſure, 
that it is right to give him a notion that he has no- 
thing to do but to play. Let him know, that he 


to 
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to it periodically, let him contra& a habit of ap- 
plication. . A temporary attention to ſomething by 
no means tedious or laborious, but which he is at 
the ſame time not to conſider as play, will make 
his diverſion more agreeable. We all come imo 
the world to perform many duties, and to under- 
go many difficulties; and the earlier the mind learns 
to bear its portion of them, the leſs likely will it 
be to ſink under thoſe burthens which will one day 


be impoſed upon it. To lead a child to ſuppoſe 


that he is to do nothing which is not conducive to 


- pleaſure, is to give him a degree of levity, and a 


turn for diſſipation, which will certainly prevent 
his improvement, and may perhaps occaſion his 


It is not rigid to explode thoſe fanciful modes. of 
inſtruction which injure, while they indulge, the 
inexperienced pupil. But it would be rigid not to- 
unite the agreeable with the uſeful, whenever the 
union can be effected. Books, therefore, written 


for the uſe of children, ſhould be rendered pleaſing 


to the eye and to the imagination. They ſhould 
abound in cuts, and ſhould be adorned with gilding, 
and every attracting colour. The matter m_ 

be not only intelligible to the weakeſt capacity, but 
intereſting. Fables are univerſally uſed, and with 

great propriety. No one wants to be informed 
how many, how various, and how well adapted 
books abound in our language for the uſe of chil- 
dren. Even the common ſpelling-books, though 


* exhibit no great ingenuity in their compila- 


tion, 
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tion, are ſufficiently well calculated to teach the 
art of reading, and have been inſtrumental in 
teaching by far the greater part of the nation, ſrom 
their firſt appearance. A poeteſs of our own times, 
remarkably diſtinguiſhed by her taſte and genius, 
has condeſcended to compoſe: little boaks for the 
initiation of children in reading, and they. feem well 
adapted to effect her laudable 9 


The greateſt objection to the very early inſtruc- 
tion which I recommend is, that, when injudici- 
_ ouſly directed, it may injure the health of the ten- 
der pupil. But it may certainly be ſo conducted, 

as neither to injure health, nor to preclude that 
lovely cheerfulneſs which marks and adorns the 
vernal ſeaſon of life. All corporeal puniſhment *, 


and all immoderate reſtraint, muſt be prohibited. 


Praiſe, careſſes, and rewards, are the beſt incite- 
ments to application. If theſe will not operate, the 
point muſt for a while be given up. A more fa- 


vourable ſeaſon will ſoon arrive, under proper ma- 


nagement. Theſe motives, however, will ſeldom 
fail, when applied by the parents, or by, thoſe who 
have the real intereſt of the child at heart, and 
have integrity and diligence to promote it. Such 
qualities are certainly more deſirable in the firſt in- 
EIS. than *** and great abilities. 
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Us ip fumes ein cents latent. 
222 7. 


2 M UCH has been ſaid on the — of ſtu- 


dying the natural propenſity of the pupil, 
and of directing him to thoſe peculiar ſtudies for 


which he appears particularly adapted by nature. 
| Maſters have been cenſured for giving their inſtrue- 


tions without a due diſcrimination, and for training 
a great number of boys, totally different in their 
ſeveral diſpoſitions, exactly in the ſame method. 


| The cenſure is often miſplaced ; for it ſeldom. hap- 


pens that the opinion of the maſter has any infſu- 
ence in determining the future profeſſion of the 
boy, or the particular modes of preparation for it. 


The parent, for inſtance, who has friends in the 


Church or in the State, ſends his child to the gram- 
mar-ſchool, where he is to be qualified for the 


_ univerſity. Perhaps chance, perhaps the Caprice 


of the child, perhaps an opinion that he is not 
likely to make his way in any other road, fre- 
quently determine the father in teleQing him for a 


learned n The maſter receives him into his 


ſchool, 


10 ON DISCOVERING THE 
' ſchool. He can ſeldom have a competent trial of 


bim, previous to admiſſion. To refuſe him, even 
if he deſpaired of his ſucceeding as a ſcholar, would 


perhaps, in many reſpects, be imprudent ; and 
very likely, if the ſchoot is an endowed foundation, 
it would be unjuſtifiable. In this ſchool there uſu- 


ally is, and there-ought to be, a regular plan of 


ſtudy. According to this plan, every ſcholar 
- muſt, for the moſt part, proceed. There cannot 


poflibly. be adopted as many different methods of 


inſtruction, as there are diverſities of genius 
among the numerous individuals who fill a ſchool. 


The parent is commonly appriſed of the uniformity 
of the plan, and is not eafily convinced that his 
. ſon is lefs fit than others to ſubmit to it. At leaſt 


the previous determination, that he ſhall be 
brought up to ſome finecure in the Law. or the 
Church, makes him careleſs about literary attain- 
ments, provided he is enabled, by a ſuperficial 


improvement, to paſs from the ſchool to the uni- 


verſity, and to go through thoſe forms without 


which he cannot obtain the lucrative preferment 
which waits for his acceptance, 


Even where intereſt is not in view, the parent, 
without experience or - examination, often dic- 
tates the. general plan of ſtudy in which his ſon ſhall 
proceed; and would be not a little offended, were 
2 maſter to refuſe to admit, or adviſe to remove 
from his ſchool, the boy who is placed under his 
care. Indeed, in the preſent ſtate of things, ma- 
my are unfortunate]y neceſſitated to conſider 

themſelves 


NATURAL PROPENSITY. 1g 
themſelves under an obligation to the parent, and 
= conſequently to repreſs or-ſubmit their own judg- 
ment, when it does not coincide with a pirermal e. au- 
3 _— & | 


But 0 that mnaſters were a toy 
and their judgment followed, in determining whe- 
ther or not a boy is fit for a learned life, and in 
pointing out the means which are the likelieſt to 
lead to ſucceſs in it; and ſuppoſing that, after a 
long trial, they were diſintereſted enough to ac- 


would be many miſtakes committed in this impor- 
tant deciſion. For though maſters, from their ge- 
neral experience, and from their particular know- 
ledge of the boy placed under their inſpection, are 
indiſputably the moſt competent judges, of all 
others, yet, from the nature of things, they muſt 
= often be miſtaken. The appearances, from which 
they mult judge, are deceitful. A boy, during 
three or four years continuance at ſchool, will ap- 
pear ſtupid, and will make but little proficiency. 
Keep him there another- year, and perhaps his 
parts break forth on a ſudden; his emulation is 
ſtrongly excited ; he feels a pleaſure in his pro- 
greſs, and ſoon outſtrips thoſe who went before 
him. This revolution often takes place. On the 
other hand, he who is cried up as a prodigy of 
infant genius, often becomes dull, contracts an 
averſion to learning, and never gains any valuable 
attainment. The mental faculties, in different 
conſtitutions, diſplay themſelves earlier or later, 
a 3 
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quaint a parent with a ſon's inability; yet there 
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| according. to ſome internal organiſation,” as diffi. 
cult to be obſerved as explained by human ſaga- 
city. The parent, therefore, muſt follow the 
| diQtates of common ſenſe and prudence in the diſ- 
poſal of his child, and leave the reſult to Provi- 
dence. Suppoſing him diveſted of all parental par- 
tiality, hè cannot form ſuch a judgment of a child, 
at that early period at which his future profeſſion 
is often fixed, as can fully be relied on; but he 
may ſee clearly the faireſt proſpect of e 
advantage, and he may purſue the uſual methods 
of qualifying his ſon with a degree of conſtancy, 
Vigilance, and induſtęy, which may in ſome mea- 
"ha overcome the defects of nature, if any exiſt. 
This will be the wiſeſt conduQ, notwithſtanding 
What has been and will be ſaid, by thoſe whoſe wiſ- 
dom. originates in theory uncontrolled by praQiice, 
on the neceſſity and the poſſibility of diſcovering in 
childhood the predominant defects or excellencies 

which * out Nature's. intention ws 


All human creatures, not in a ſtate of ceal 
idiotiſm, are capable of making ſome advances in 
knowledge ; and it is ſomething to proceed a little 
way. Idiotiſm, however, and all very near ap- 
proaches to it, are viſible to a common obſerver ; 
and he may be ſuſpected to be near it himſelf, 
who ſhould ſeleQ a ſon under this misfortune for a 


ſtudious. 


7 
* The marks of a proper diſpoſition: for a ſcholar are theſe, 
according to Socrates, i in Plato de Rep. He muſt be eypunc , pevnpecry 
| $iR1puadng, Se eν, $1Aux006, Crrurutoc, $0emam;. But we know 
not how to aſcertain, in a very young child, the infallible ſigns 
of theſe qualities. 


s. NATURAL PROPENSITY. - 2r 
audious life. But there is no good reaſon, why | 
all who poſſeſs a common ſhare of common un- 

4 derſtanding, ſhould not have a fair probation. At 
N any rate, it is probable they will make ſome im- 
provement. It is poſſible they may make a great 
one. For no one can foreſee, to what extent that 
ſhare of underſtanding may be dilated, by the co- 
operation of a ſecret and internal vigour with fa- 
vourable circumſtances. 


* 0 

T wiſh to guard parents againſt a common miſ- 
take. They are apt to think early vivacity" and 
loquacity marks of genius. I would deſpair of , 
none but idiots; but I would ſooner deſpair of a 
remarkably vivacious child, than of one. whoſe re- 


ſerve and ſilence wear the appearance of dul- | 
neſs . 


'® Hud ingeniorum velut præcox genus Ks pervenit ad fru- 


gem.. . Placent hæc annis comparata; deinde ſtat profectus, 
Ade dee. QriIxTI LIAN. 
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ON THE QUESTION, WHETHER A PUBLIC 
' OR APRIVATE EDUCATION 18 TO BE 
PREPERRED. 


> 
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Won enim vox illa breceptecte ut cena, minus Ne | 


* z fed, ut (ol, univerſis idem lucis caloriſque largitur. 
| l LIAN. 


ROM the time of Quintilian to the preſent 
day, it has remained a doubt, whether. public 


or private education is the more conducive to va- 


luable improvement. Quintilian approved of pub- 
lie education, and has ſupported his opinion, as 
indeed he always does, with reaſons which carry 


with them irreſiſtible conviction. From the ar- 


guments which he has uſed, and from the dictates 
of obſervation, I am led not only to prefer public, 
but entirely to diſapprove private education, un- 
leſs under the particular circumſtances which I 
_ ſhall preſently enumerate. 


| Though, upon the whole, I prefer the educa- 
tion of ſchools, yet I know that much licentiouſ- 
neſs has often been found in them. The prevail- 
ing manners of the age, and of the world at large, 


are apt to inſinuate themſelves into thoſe ſemina- 


ries 
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ries of learning, which, by their ſecluſion from 
the world, might be ſappoſed to be exempted 
from its corruptions; The ſcholars bring the in- 
feRion from home; and perhaps the maſters 
themſelves at length acquire a tinge from the pre» 
dominant colour of the times. From whatever 
cauſe it proceeds, it is certain that ſchools often _ 


greatly to increaſe, by diffuſing, at the moſt ſuſ- 
W ceptible periods of life, the general depravity, 

The old ſcholaſtic diſcipline relaxes, habits of idle» 
& neſs and intemperance are contracted, and the 
ſcholar often comes from them with the acquiſition 
of effrontery alone to compenſate for his ignorance. 
When I recommend public ſchools, therefore, L 
maſt be underſtood to mean places of education 
where the intention of the founder is not quite for- 
gotten, and where a degree of the more practica- 
ble part of the original diſcipline is ſtill retained. 
Such, I truſt, may be found; and ſuch will -in- 
creaſe. in number, when the general diſſipation, 
which, it is confeſſed, has remarkably prevailed of 
late, ſhall be corrected by public diſtreſs, or he 


2 ſome other eee of Providence. 

[ The danger which the morals are ſaid to incur 
in ſchools, is a weighty objection. I moſt cordi- 

ally agree with' Quintilian, and with other writers 

. on this ſubject, that it is an ill exchange to give 


up innocence for learning. But perhaps it is not 


only ſuch an one which I recommend), there is 


"Mr" 
\ 


degenerate with the community, and contribute 


true, that, in a well -diſciplined ſchool (and it is 
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more danger of a corruption of morals than at 
home. I am not unacquainted with the early pro- 
penſity of the human heart to vice, and I am well 


aware that boys contribute greatly to each others 


corruption. But I know, that the pupil who is 
kept at home cannot be at all hours under the im- 
mediate eye of his parent or his inſtructor; it 
muſt happen, by chance, neceſſity, or negleQ, 


that He will often affociate with menial ſervants, 


from whoſe example, eſpecially in great and opu- 
lent families, he will not only learn meanneſs, but 
vice, But ſuppoſing-him to be reſtrained from 


ſuch communication, the examples he will ſee in 


the world, and the temptations he will meet with 
in an intercourſe with various company at an early 
age, will affect his heart, and cauſe it to beat 
with impatience for his emancipation from that 
reſtraint which muſt be taken off at the approach 


_ of manhood. Then will his paſſions break forth 


with additional violence, as the waters of a ſtream 


which have been long confined. In the courſe of 
my own experience, I have known young men 


nearly ruined at the univerſity, who attributed: 


their wrong conduct to the immoderate reſtraint of 


a domeſtic education. The ſweets of liberty ne- 


ver before taſted, and the allurements of vice ne- 
ver before withſtood, become too powerful for re- 
fiſtance at an age when the paſſions are all flyong, 
reaſon -immature, and experience entirely defi- 
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After all the confinement. and trouble of a do- 
W meſtic education, it is probable that the boy will 
cat laſt be ſent to the univerſity. There he will 
find the greater part of his aſſociates to conſiſt of 
young men who have been educated at ſchools; and 
if they have any vices, he will now be in much ; 
greater danger of moral infection, and will ſuffer 
worſe conſequences from it, than if he had not 
been ſecluded from boys at a boyiſh age. He will 
appear aukward, and unacquainted with their man- 
ners. He will be neglected, if not deſpiſed. His 
ſpirit, if he poſſeſſes any, will not ſubmit to con- 
tempt ; and the final reſult will be, that he will 
imitate, and at length ſurpaſs, their irregularities, 
in order to gain a welcome reception. From ac- 
tual obſervation I am convinced, that this volun- 
tary degeneracy does often take place under theſe, 
or under ſimilar circumſtances. That happy con- 
duct which can preſerve dignity and eſteem at the 
univerſity, without any blameable compliances, 
muſt ariſe from a degree of worldly wiſdom, as 
well as moral re&itude, rarely poſſeſſed by him 
who has been educated in a cloſet. It is not enough 
that the mind has been furniſhed with prudent max 
ims, nor that the pureſt principles have been in- 
ſtilled into the heart, unleſs the underſtanding has 
itſelf oollected ſome practical rules, which can only 
be gained by actual intercourſe, and unleſs that de- 
of fortitude is acquired, which perhaps can 
only ariſe from n. conflicts — in 
victory. „ 80810 2244} wi 
Cc With: 
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With reſpect to literary j improvement, 1 think 
that a boy of parts will be a better ſcholar, if edu- 
dated at a ſchool, than at home. The reaſon is, 
that in a ſchool many circumſtances co-operate to 
force his own perſonal exertion, on which depends 
the increaſe of mental ſtrength, and of courſe im- 
' provement, infinitely more than on OI 

_ 3 how 2 a {© SONG 
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Mary of the e in hace of | ths « opini- 
on muſt be common, for their truth is obvious. 
Emulation cannot be excited without rivals; and 
Without emulation, inſtruction will be always a te- 
dious, and often a fruitleſs, labour. It is this 
which warms the paſſions on the fide of all that is 
enxcelleit, and more than counterbalances the 
weight of temptations to vice and idleneſs. The 
boy of an ingenious mind, who ſtands at the head 
of his claſs, ranks, inthe microcoſm of a ſchool, As 
* a hero, and his feelings are ſcarcely leſs elevated. He 
will ſpare no pains to maintain his honourable poſt; 
and his competitors, if they have ſpirit, will de no 
leſs afſiduous to ſupplant him. No ſeverity, no pain- 
ful confinement, no harſh menaces will be neceſſary. 
Emulation will effect in the beſt manner the moſt 
valuable purpoſes ; and at the ſame time. will cauſe, - 
in the boſom of the ſcholar, a pleaſure truly envia- 
| ble. View him in his ſeat, turning his Lexicon 
with the greateſt alacrity ; and then turn to the 
pupil in the cloſet, who with languid eye is poring, 
in ſolitude, over a leſion whi ch he naturally conſi- 
fa, % ders 
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Vers as the bane of his enjoyment, and Conſequently ' 


eels no other wiſh than to get it over as ſoon as he 


an with impunity. It is true, a private tutor may _ 
ao good by praiſe ; but What is ſolitary praiſe to , 


he glory of ſtanding in A diſlinguifhed poſt of ho- 


| , nour, the envy and mew. of a whole ſchool” 7 


10 7 


The ſchool-boy has the beſt chance wy acquiring 


hat confidence and ſpirit which is neceſſary to dif- 


phy valuable attainments. Exceſſive diffidence, 


baſhfulneſs, and indolence retard the acquiſition of 


»wledge, and deſtroy its due effect when acqui- 

red. They are the cauſe of pain to their poſſeſſors, 
and commonly do injuſtice to their real abilities, 
and hurt their intereſt. It is one circumſtance in 
public ſchools, which tends to give the ſcholars a 
due degree of confidence, that public examination 


Wor election days are uſually eſtabliſned in them; + | 


ven; beſides the examination, which, if under. ' 


1 » 


gone with credit, inſpires courage; orations are ſpo- 
ken before numerous auditors. ' This muſt 
1 contribute to take off that timidity, which has 
ſilenced many able perſons brought up to the bar 
and to the pulpit. The neceſſity of making a good 
appearance on public days, cauſes a great 3 
Jof attention to be paid to the art of ſpeaking; 
ert, which, from the defect of early culture, ow 
been totally wanting in ſome of our beſt divines; 
| * whom never gave ſatisfaction to a common 


greatly | 
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"428/56 Ba audience in preaching thoſe compoſitions, which, 


when publiſhed, et n the _ 
The. formation af connexions which ay ont. 
bute to future advancement, and of friendſhips 
which cannot eaſily be diſſolved, has always been a 
powerful argument in ſupport of the preference of 
Public ſchools. Such connexions and ſuch friend- 
ſhips have been, and may be formed. 'The oppor- 
tunity which public ſchools afford, is certainly an 
additional circumſtance in recommendation of 
them. But I cannot omit expreſſing my diſappro- 
bation of the practice which has ſometimes prevail- 
ed, of ſending a ſon to ſchool merely to form con- 
nexions. One reaſon is, that a fon, in ſuch caſes, 
has been uſually inſtructed at home, to pay a ſer- 
vile deference. to thoſe of his - ſchool-fellows who 
are likely to be diſtinguiſhed by future tank or for- 
tune. By this ſubmiſhon, he has acquired a 
meanneſs of mind highly diſgraceful to a man of li- 
beral education. | He has entered into a voluntary 


- Navery, for the ſelf · abaſement and inconveniences 


of which, no emolument can compenſate; and he 
has not unfrequently been fruſtrated in his expeQa- 
tion even of profit; for it ſo happens, that the ſer- 
vility which accommodates the great man, often 
renders the voluntary dependent contemptible in 
his ſight. After many years ſervitude, the greedy 
expeQant is often diſmiſſed, as he deſerves, unre- 
warded. But let him gain what he may, it will, 
| in my opinion, be dearly kenne at 2 
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the conſcious dignity of a "manly independence. 


Thoſe diſintereſted friendſhips which are formed at 


public ſchools, from à real congeniality of ſenti- 
ments and taſte, will certainly contribute much to 
comfort, and perhaps to advancement. Experi- 
exice. proves, that they are more durable. than thoſe 
formed at any nd Pr 


A great degree of bodily eres; is ESL for 
boys. Nature has taken care to provide for this 
neceſſity, by giving. them a propenſity to play. 
But they never enter into the puerile diverſions 
with proper ſpirit, but with boys. He then who 


"5s placed at a ſchool, bas the beſt opportunity of an- Tl 


ſwering the intentions of nature, in taking that 
| conſtant exerciſe which contributes equally to 


ſtrength of betray ant ng N. 


4 f anp.adl ts the- many arguments in ee of 
book ede rst the pleaſure and enjoyment of 
the pupil. Placed in a little ſociety of members 
like himſelf, be finds ample ſcope for the exertion 
of his various powers and. propenſities. He has 
friends and play-fellows-conſtantly - at hand; and 
the buͤſy ſcene — pv inns is a e 
„ Er g 
The private Naa ne in oliude depri- 
ved of many of theſe advantages, or enjoying them 
_ imperfeAly. He feels but little emulation; he 
n a diffidence; ; he wakes few friendſhips, 
2” 


8 o PUBLIC, Es. 
tor want of opportunity ; he is ſecluded from the 
moſt healthy exerciſes z, and his early youth, the 


pleaſant ipring of Wins is i in a * * 
ment. 
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But yet iber ate a FONT circumſtances which wil 

render private education the moſt proper. Theſe 

] | are, uncommon meekneſs of diſpoſition, natural 
= weakneſs of underſtanding, bodily infirmity, any 
i > remarkable defect of the ſenſes, and any fingular 
- deformity. Boys in theſe circumſtances ſhould be 
treated like thoſe tendet plants, which, unable to 
bear the weather, are placed under glaſſes, and in 
the ſhelter of 1 The oak Will floy- 
_ * * expoſure *: 
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* The principal | abjeRtion offered againſt the education of 
. ſchools, When compared with private tuſtion; hüs abways been, 
that the morals are in greater danger at ſchool than at home. But 
let us hear a 3 po of antiquity on the ſubje& : _ 


* N 
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"Plurima ſ unt Fam digna ſiniſtrã __ 


Qu monſtrant ipfi pueris traduntque PAREINTES, 
Sie Naturs jubet i velocids et citids nos 


_ Corrumpyat Mean IZM ILA DOMESTIC Ames 
oj of Jo vanaL. 

$ > 41 8 : | 
Addte chi, that n Plato, . * other wiſe men of 
antiquity, as well as of modern times, have preferred public eds · 
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"© " Plut habet operis quam oſtentationis. | QuinTILIAN, 


F. no books has there appeared a greater va- 

riety than of Grammars. Almoſt every 
maſter of eminence ſeems, at one time to have 
thought that he could improve or facilitate the 


their productions were really ingenious; but the 


multiplicity of them tended to retard, rathes _ 


to 2 a e improvement. 
*>-þ 2 10 123% | 2 

ks ee of ran f in all 9 
ſchools is of great importance to the public; and 
ſo it appeared to King Henry the Eighth, and to 
ſucceeding monarchs,, who ſtrialy enjoined the 
univerſal uſe of that excellent compilation which 
paſſes under the name of Lily, though he was 


not the only compiler of it. Of ſuch material] 


conſequence was this uniformity eſteemed, and 
ſuch were the pains taken to preſerve it, that 
biſhops were obliged to enquire at their viſitati- 
2 in the reign of Elizabeth, and ſince, whe- 
e were N grammar taught in any - 


elementary parts of the Latin language. Many of © hob 


3 ON BOOKS INTRODUCTORY 


ſchool within their reſpeQive dioceſes, than that 
which was fet forth by King Henry the Eighth, 
and has ſince continued. Other have, 
indeed, vecaſionally' been uſed during the lives of 
their authors, and in the ſchool for which they 
were intended; but none of them have continued 


long, or — general. I will therefore confi- 
dently recommend a continvance of this grammar, 


becauſe the experience of more than two centuries 

has evinced its utility, and becauſe I am ſure there 

is none better accommodated to ſchools. Time 

has decided on it; and it is often as injurious J 

2 to controvert my deciions. os 
S 

75 10 the 3 of Lily's . there 

_Qvicre a few miſtakes; ſuch as tend to prove the 

remark, that nothing 5 begun and brought to per- 

fection at the fame time; yet ſuch as do not miſ- 

3 lead the learner in any truly important article. 

ES But every thing ſhould certainly be rendered as 

< Perfect as human abilities can render it q and there- 

ſore the ingenious Dr. Ward has very properly 

publiſhed a new edition, with notes and correcti- 

ons. Boys do not often attend to the notes; theß 

are uſually ſatisfied with the text. Yet it is right 

that there ſhould be notes. They may do good, 

they can do no harm; and for that reaſon it is 

: Proper to n 1 W OY af Ward's 
e Ko Of ARES). ene 24:1 e foaut - | 
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The 50 mene ! is 3 uſeful ebbreviaties, 
nod is re very . preferred, -upon the 


whole , 


Wh Nor is this rear 
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hole, to the môre protic original. Nv ti Tis 


lirates avaigft' the reception of it, hut 4 with to 


e the uniformity of Granted ; and Lily's 
üs hitherto prevailed with good” ſucceſs. For 


the ſame reafon, F would riot adopt Ruddiman's 


Rudiments; nor any of thoſe various introductions” 
-which are uſed in forme ſeminaries. I do not ge- 
fure them in any reſpect; I only thitik therm un- 
neceſſary, and avoid them for the ſake of 8 
ing e bf wy 7 14d 1 eee 
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to uniformity founded on ca- 
price, but on many'folid'reaſons. 'Ainiong others, 
it nay be remarked, that boys are Frequently 


2 fron obe ſchool to anölber. I th 


their grimmars, the injury they e yell 
is great. They muſt inevitably loſe time. "Hippy 
if that is the worlt conſequence! A perplexity 
of mind "often enſues, fatal to their farther ad- 
vancement. That maſter has had but little expe- 
rience, to whom the ill effects of à change in 
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But whatever graralbi? ay be uſed, I would 
not have the attention of the young ſcholar con- 
fined during a very long time to the grammar 
"only. I mean, that is ſoon as poſſible he ſhould 
be introduced to the parſing and conftruing of ſome 
eafy Latin author, in order to exemplify, by ac- 


dal reading, the many rules he every day com- 


mits to memory. This not only enables him to 
underſtand them more clearly, and to remember 
| C5; them 


„ OFBOOKSINTRODUCTORY | 


them better, but, readers the ſtudy of reer. 
 e Vuch to af young: mind. is neceſſarily dey, ſome- 

1 entertaining... haye known boys quite wea- 
reed and diſguſted. with.learning the grammar, for 
a whole, year, without any variety. Neither were 
they ſo well grounded as others who had opportu- 
_nities. of applying - the various b by reading 

8 leltoas in fare eaſy gy 7 Dine ni me 2136! 

ri e off 267 at Llove't: 14255 
The grammar is by 10 means 10 de negleQed 
or deferred. If a grammatical foundation be not 
Auaid deep at an early age, it will not often be laid 
ſo as to bear a large ſuperſtructure. I et me then 
be clearly vnderſtood, The grammar ſhould, he 
daily. and bourly ſtudied z, but in ordet chat; it 
may be ſtudied with more ſucceſs.and more plea- 
ſure, 1 wiſh, the eaſieſt and moſt entertaining. La- 


Lin author than can poſſibly be found, to be read 
- with it. This reading ſhould - commence + as 
ſoon as the nouns, , Pronouns, and verbs are 
| perfeQly learned. It is certain that a boy will 
< TOR much faſter. by this method, than by la- 
bouring invariably in the ſame oourſe till he has 


ae the grammar in all its parts. 


2 know | it is * common n objeRtion to the ro rae 
grammars, that the rules are in Latin. It bas 
been called abſurd to begin, as it were, with the 
end, and learn Latin by thoſe rules which pre- 


ſuppoſe a knowledge of the Latin already acquired. 
The objeQion appears plauſible to. thoſe who, are 


; not eee ”_ cen But ane 
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be remembered, that there is ſubjoined at the end 
of the book A literal tranſlation, and that, by learn- 
ing the rules in Latin, the meaning of many words 
1s diſcovered | to the ſcholar, which would, be un- 
known to him if he learned them in Englith only; * 
thst he is initiated by theſe in the art of conſtru- 
ing; and, to ſum up the whole in a few words, 
that more good ſcholars have been formed in this 
method than by "others, Which, indeed, have ge- 
neraſly been invented and praciſed by the vain or 
the viſionary. The long duration, the univerſa- 
lity, the ſucceſs, and the reaſonableneſs of the 
practice, of learning Latin rules, will probably 
continue it, notwithſtanding the attacks of thoſe 
. Who derive their 1deas chiefly | from ſpeculation. | 1 


* "Pha? indeed, who have not had 2 daf cal 
education themſelves, and'who are unacquainted. 
with the true means of obtaining its advantages, 
and perhaps with the nature of them, are apt to 
be impatient in the expeQation of their appear- 
ance.” When a boy begins to learn Latin, they 
immediately expect him to ſhew ſome evident ſu- 
periority- over others in all the puerile purſuits: 
Perhaps he appears inferior to them. His atten- 
tion to his grammar may cauſe a temporary ne- 
glect of leſs important, but more ſhining, attain 
ments. What he is learning has nothing of Mor, 
in it. It makes no appearance in the eyes 
6f the ſuperficial. It is, as Quintilian ob- 
ſerves, like the foundation of a building, which; 
though the moſt important part, lies concealed 
under 
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under the earth. Parents muſt not expect the 
crop in the ſeaſon of _ Planting. . _ They muſt. form 
an analogical arguroent, from conſidering the na- 
ture of vegetables. Thoſe are ſeldom, the moſt 
valuable, durable, or beautiful, which emerge 
from the ground, or expand their bloſſom, at a 
very early ſealon. But they which make no ſhow 
at the firſt approach of. ſpring, are often, during 
their apparent inaQion, ſpreading their roots 
deeply and widely, in order to difplay, at a ma · 
turer period, a profuſe luxuriance. | | 


At great gra ee little attention can 
be paid to this impatience of the injudicious pa- 
rent. A regular plan is uſually there eſtabliſhed ; ; 
ſuch an one as, from the earlieſt times, has been 
attended with ſucceſs. The great and leading 
principle of that plan is, to lay a FIRM AND DV- 

© RABLE FOUNDATION IN GRAMMAR. I hope 
no parental indulgence, and no relaxation of diſ- 
 Cipline, will avail to bring into negle& this leſs 
ſplendid, but indiſpenſably neceſſary, attainment. 
When the grammar is learned inaccurately, all 
other juvenile ſtudies, if proſecuted at all, will be 
proſecuted inaccurately.; and the reſult will be, 
impetfect and ſuperficial improvement. The ex- 
erciſe of mind, and the ſtrength of mind ac- 
quired in conſequence of that exerciſe, are ſome 

of the moſt valuable effects of a ſtrict, a long, and 

a laborious ſtudy of the grammar at the puerile 
age. At that age, grammatical ſtudies muſt be 
. 3 but the difficulty is every * un 
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and the conqueſt has given additional ſtrength and 
confidence, and has facilitated the acquiſition of 
farther . TB 
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N the more celebrated ſchools the proper books 
are already choſen; becauſe the maſters of 
them are and have been men of judgment and 
learning. But, as I wiſh to comprehend every 
thing that appears uſeful, I truſt it will not be pre- 
- ſumptuous, to make a few remarks on ſchoek-Looks, 
and the editions of. them which are beſt calculat- 
ed to accelerate the improvement of ſcholars. 


The choice of a dictionary is no unimportant 
matter. I need not ſay that Ainſworth, and the 
Abridgment, are the only dictionaries to be uſed 
in the higher claſſes ; but one of their excellen- 
ties, their copiouſnefs, is an objection to them in 
the lower. A boy juſt out of his accidence, when 
he begins to read the Latin Teſtament, is un- 
der the neceſſity of looking out in the dictionary 
_ almoſt every word. He looks them out in Ainſ- 
worth; a book, which, even abridged, is from 
its bulk very inconvenient to a very little boy; 
and there, after much labour and loſs of time, 

| 0 
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4 he finds the Latin owrd he ſought. Under it he finds 
| twenty meanings, beſides phraſes and. authori- 
ties. He reads them all, as well as he can, and 
when he has done, he is as much. at a loſs as at 
"firſt; Toa 0A oid _ great c obſtacle to improve- 
ment, * ſtrongly recommend, for the firſt two or 
ehre years, the uſe of alittle portable dictionary, 
compiled by Entick. When it is improved and a 
47 augmented in another edition, it will be, 
from its * tonvenient. fize and conciſeneſs, the 
beſt calculated for very young ſcholars of any ex- 
tant. I muſt repeat, leſt 1 ſhould, be miſunder- 
ft66d;* that this ſhould only be adopted during the 
0 chree firſt years, and that Ainſworth's is 
the dienary to be uſed dy the ſenior. ſcholars. : 
The med wedtet Arg h is undoubtedly bet- 
ter adapted to fhoots" "than the original. work. 
If any prefer Young, or Cofe's, there is ng ob- 
jection to the uſe of them; though no good rea- 
ſon can be given 5 the preference, 
247 210 B (308 
„breed * is, wirkt great, propriety, 
every where uſed. It is partſcularly adpted | to the 
Greek Teſtament, and to Homer; and is well 
ſuited both to the beginner, andto the proficient'i in 
Greek. Hederic's ought, however, to. be always 
provided in the ſchool, for the common uſe of all 
the Greek ſcholars ; for ſometimes, a word will 
occur in reading, riot inckullyl i in Schreveliug. , Sca- 
pula i is juſtly diſuſed in ſchools, ſince. his method 


is perplexing to a learner, tay h 
cles TR — zougn his bock is ex- 


I would 


Nu 
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\ I would baniſh all Nomenclators, Wai Indexes, 
| Sprogles the ClavisHomerica, and the Clavis Vir. 
giliana. The dictionary, the grammar, and the 
[LIVING INSTRUCTOR, conſtantly near, are the 
only allowable auxiliaries. The other contriyan- 


AY generally ſerve either to confuſe the ' ſtudent, 


or to increaſe, by eliconfaging, his idfeneſs. The 
revivers of learning; who had none of theſe aſſiſſas- 
ces, have never been excelled in the knowledge of 
the antient e 


TE 13% 262. . 
1 have "ready mentioned. the — ho moſt 
commonly approved. 1 have preferred Clarke's 
Introduction for beginners, - becauſe the Latin is 


furniſhed.on one ſide of the Engliſh. . Perhaps that | 


circumſtance is an objeQion to its uſe among the 


higher claſſes. Let then the __ n. Mo- 


Falia be ſubſtituted in its , 


With reſpect to chuſing the Latta and Greek 
books proper to be read in ſchools, and adapting 
them to the age and claſs. of the ſcholars, no judi- 
cious and experienced maſter will want directions. 
But I will beg leave humbly to offer, and not to ob- 


. trude, my ſentiments on this ſubjeQ, as it 1 is a ſub- 
ject of i importance. 


Suppoſe then the ſchool to be a as it it of 
ten is, into eight claſſes. In the firſt or loweſt 
daſs, the Grammar only will be uſed; in the ſe- 
* let Cordery's Colloquies and the Latin Teſ- 


* 
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(ment be introduced; in the third, let the books 
a of Cornelius Nepos, Phedrus, and the lat- 

ter part of Cordery ; in the fourth, of Ovid's Epiſ- 
tles, Eraſmus's Dialogues, and Phædrus continued; 
in the fifth, of Ovid's Epiſties and Metamorphoſes, 
Virgil, and Cæſar; in the fixth, let Greek be 
commenced, and let the books conſiſt of the Greek 
Teſtament, Virgil, and Cicero's Letters; in the 
ſeventh, of the Greek Teſtament, Las, Virgil, 
Cicero de Officiis; in the eighth, of Homer, De- 
moſthenes, Nenephon, Horace, Juvenal, Virgil, 
Cicero's Orations, and his De Amicitia and De Se- 
. pwr? _—_— 


Generit Knivenls ſhould toks * e 
the ſcho6o! tw ice à year. The beſt ſcholars ſhould 
be promoted to the next claſs, and the others re- 
main where they were, another half year. The 
= books ſhould be read in regular rotation, and with 
the molt ſcrupulous regard to method and Ae 


Te editions of ſchool- books in Uſum Delphini, 
are almoſt univerſally received. I confeſs I do not 
approve them. I know that the interpretation is 
always more attended to than the text. The eye 
and mind of the young ſtudent are confuſed with a 
page crowded with that, and with annotations. 
The maſter ſhould; indeed, have a comment be- 
fore him, to affiſt and facilitate” his bufinefs of ex- 
planation ; but I wiſh the ſcholars to have editions 
without notes, or with very. few notes. The type 
and paper cannot be too beautiful, 'Theſe allure 


and 


>. 
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and pleaſe the eye. With ſuch. editions, let the 
boy diſcover the meaning of his leſſons, propria 
marte, by his own efforts, and the uſe of diQtiona- 
ries. It will be difficult at firſt. The maſter will 
have additional trouble. But the ſcholar will de- 

rive great ſtrength of mind from being obliged to 
exert himſelf, and will infallibly improve much 
faſter, and retain his improvements longer, than if 
he were aſſiſted with thoſe inventions, which, though 
they were deſigned to introduce the ſtudent to his 
books with greater eaſe and ſucceſs, are 5 0 
abuſed to the gratification. of indolence. 


n. 


I will not cloſe this ſeQion without — 
that, in pointing out books, or editions of books, 1 
neither mean to dictate nor to promote the intereſt 
of any ſelfiſh editor. 1 write what I think, and I 
offer directions on this topic, unneceſſary. indeed to 
the, profoundly leacned, but ſuch as may poſſibly 


dre ſome uſeful hints to the eee in- 
dor ®, 
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— wt writes, 1 have had BE ITO 
bad, chat I arg not fingular in diſproving ſchool-books with an- 
notations, &c. Felton has the pennt paſſage in bis Diſſerte- 
tion on the Claſſics: | A. 

© 46 The' celebrated Dr. Boſby ſtrictiy bed ul n r abe 
a had: for our Greek and Latin authors, — HedEy 
Arenen . 
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0 enſure improvement, it is not enough to 
be paſſively attentive to inſtruction. Op- 
-portunities maſt be given to the ſtudent to diſplay 
his attainments. He muſt learn to reduce theory 

to practice. He muſt E . his rules. He 
muſt be exerciſed in thinking, He muſt be accuſ- 
tomed to ſolitary ſtudy, and c EY moſt be formed” 

of literary n 


— 


3 For all theſe. reatvas,” it bas been the cuſtom of 
our beſt ſchools to exact trom the ſcholars a writ- 
ten exerciſe, to be brought every morning on en- 
trance into the ſchool. Under proper regulations, 
and duly attended to, both by the inſtructor and 
the pupil, this practice bas been productive of ef- 

feQts greatly beneficial. I therefore recommend. jt 

to be univerſally purſued, as ſoon as the _ ſhall 
be capable of writing eaſily and legibiy. an ye) 


_ SA 
4 — - 
* A, * 


From the age of eight to ten, no 88 can 
be done with more propriety than thoſe of Clarke's 
Introduction. I think it would be ſuperfluous to 


go « 
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go through the whole of that book, and I think the 
molt ſucceſsful method is to-go through a page or 
two only of each chapter, in order to exemplify 
the rules of Syntax; and to repeat them three, 
four, or ſive times, according to the boy's capa- 
city, and improvements. This method, I am con- 
vinced by experience, will give the ſcholar a clearer 
idea of his buſineſs, than a regular and laborious il 
application to the whole book, in the.order in which 
it 1s left by the author. Care ſhould be taken that 
the rules prefixed to the chapters, are carefully read, 
and fully explained before the chapter is begun. 
| Half the uſual labour, and half the uſual time, will 
produce more than double the im provement, if 
care is taken at firſt to give the hola clear 
ideas. 


Aſter the age 1 ten, boris the boy? s improve- 
ments are adequate to his age, I adviſe that he 
hall begin to compoſe nonſenſe Latin verſes. I 
-with to begin this exerciſe early, becauſe it will 
inſenſibly, and in a very ſhort time, acquaint him 

with the quantities of Latin words, without a know- 
ſedge of which he will not be able even to read 
Latin with propriety. This, however, need not 
be done every night, but alternately with exerci- 
ſes adapted to the age and acquirements. , Clarke's 
Introduction muſt ftill furniſh the exerciſe once or 
twice a week. Indeed, it is not to be entirely re- 
Linquiſhed till a very conſiderabſe progreſs i is made 

in Latin compoſition. 
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At the age of thirteen, ſuppoſing, as we did be- 
re, that the abilities and improvements of the pu- 
pil are adequate to the age, I would gradually in- 
WE troduce him to compoſe in Engliſh. His firſt ef- 
WE fort ſhould be to write from memory ſome of Æſop's 
We Fables in his own words, grammatically corre&. 
= When he can do this tolerably well, let him write | 
WE for his exerciſe, once or twice in the week, a letter 
ona a familiar ſubject, to « parents! über, a lifters x 


or an e 5 


At een or before, if he poſſeſſe parts, let p 
him enter on Engliſh themes. But in order to fa- 
cilitate this buſineſs, to gain a copia verborum, and 
a collection of ideas, he muſt be directed to read 
every day, as his private ſtudy, the Romarr Hiſtory, | 
Plutarch's Lives, and the SpeQator. Other books 
may be adopted in proper ſucceſſion. But I would | 
begin with theſe, becauſe I have found them pecu- 
liarly uſeful. Plagiariſm muſt. be | diſcouraged. 
And, in order to diſcourage it, I think it beſt not to 
be too ſeverely ſtrict in remarking and puniſhi 
the many and egregious miſtakes which will appear 
in the firſt attempts. When a boy finds that no 
fault is forgiven, he will be tempted to ſteal from 
authors, to avoid correction. And when this prac- 
tice is become habitual, it will defeat all our inten- 
tions of promoting his improvement in Engliſh ori- 
ginal compoſition. For the mind, naturally indo- 
lent, will not beſtow the labour of invention, when 
It TR it e with impunity without ſuch. 

labour, 
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labour, and that it incurs puniſhment by dffering to 


the eye of the maſter its own eee —_— 
laborious, eee n ü 


2 * 0:07: : 

From fourteen to "eighteen or nineteen (and [ 
would by no means adviſe, that the ſtudent who is 
to make a ſolid improvement in learning, ſhould 
leave his ſchool till he is about that age) I recom- 
mend that the ſcholars week ſhall be thus employ- 
ed: Monday evening, in Latin themes; IT ueſday 
evening, in Latin verſe; Wedneſday evening, in 
Engliſh letters ; Thurſday evening, in-Engliſh 
verſe; Friday evening, in Latin verſe; and the in- 
terbal from Saturday to Monday, in a Latin and 
an Engliſh theme. The days and the exerciſes 
may indeed be varied, and I only ſet down this 
plan for the ſake of preciſion. In a practical trea- 
tiſe, ſuch as this profeſſes to be, it is right to ſpe- 
cify particulars, and it is here done without the 
leaſt intention to dictate. 


It 1 be remembered, as we proceed, that 
the books ſelected for private reading and ſcholaſtic 
ſtudy, 1 in the courſe of this progreſs, muſt be ſuch 
as have an immediate relation to the exerciſes to 
be performed. The beſt models of compoſition 
muſt be placed before the eyes of the ſtudent at 
all times, but more particularly while he is enga- 
ged in the work of imitation. And to imitate 
well a Virgil, a Cicero, a Pope, and an Addiſon, 
indicates a mind which has imbibed a portion of 
their mental excellence. No method is ſo likely to 


cauſe 
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Wcauſe this moſt deſirable participation of their 
5 ſpirit, as repeated and continued efforts to'exhi-' 
vit, in pd. — we their {entirnents and 
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WW This adobe and untemitted attention to ener- 
Ciſes will, apprehend, be conſidered by the ſuper- 
We ficial as too great a taſk, and as too ſevere an ex- 
Aion. To ſuch' I can only ſay, that if they will 
not let their ſons ot ſcholars ſubmit to it, they muſt 


lay 
in not expect any great and laſting effects from that 
h v nich is commonty called a good education. How 
n- ME few; indeed, do we ſee bring a knowledge of the 
nd W antient languages from their ſchools, ſufficiently 
es extenſive or profound to be uſeful in any great de- 
is gree, or even to be retained by them throughout 
A their lives? What is the cauſe? Undoubtedly, an 
— indolence in themſelves, and a too great indulgence 
e in their ſuperintendants, who will not let them 
ſubmit to any degree of application which is pain- 
ful. But I will venture to repeat a truth, which 
t has been collected and confirmed by revolving ages. 
It is, that ſuch is the appointed condition of human 
affairs, that no object really and durably valuable, 


can be gained without labour and difficulty.“ This 
is the price at which Providence has decreed, that 


the ſatisfaction and advantages ariſing from the 
poſſeſſion 


®* 'Outiy deu xapdTOL TENSE: PPE” ture; ipyoy 
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Max Arp. 


| Nil fine magno 
Vita labore dedit mortalibus. Hos, 
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Poſſeſſion of any an Fe of Fence 


cars: e 


Yer: and, he have ef competing a not al- 
wire palatal I have known boys of parts take 
great delight in compoſing themes and verſes. The 
natural pleaſure of invention, and the conſciouſneſs. 
of increaſing ſtrength of mind, alleviated all the 
labour of the work“, and the praiſes and encou- 
ragement they received gave their ingenious minds 
a glow of delight, which none of their uſual diver- 
fions could confer. When once a.; boy feels. an 
emulation to excel in his 11 0965666 
1 | | 

s inc hb 
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Interim ſatis eſt, fi puer omni curà et ſummo, quantum illa 
tas capit, labore, aliquid probabile ſeripſerit; in hoc aſſueſcat, 
hujus rei naturam ſibi faciat, QuvinTILIAN. 


OME writers on the ſubje& of education 
have expreſſed themſelves againſt the general 
practice of compoſing Latin verſe at ſchools, with 
a degree of acrimony, which has led their read- 
ers to conclude, that they themſelves were igno- 
rant of the art, and without a taſte for its beau- 
ties. I ſhould imagine, too, that ſome of them 
never had a truly claſſical education at a public 
ſchool, or were members of either Engliſh univer- 
ſity; for both theſe are often the objects of . their 


pointed, but oblique, ſatire. 


However they may have gratified their ſpleen, 
or promoted their intereſt, by cenſuring the me- 
thods of public ſchools, they have acted in this in- 
ſtance without candour, and in oppoſition to ex- 
perience, Mr. Burgh is one of the writers who 
have attacked, with great freedom, the plan of 
Public ſchools. I reſpe& his memory greatly, as 

8 D that 
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that of a man of ſenſe and virtue, and of one who 
promoted the cauſe of virtue, and of every thing 
good and great, by his Dignity of Human Nature, 
But I think, that in his cenſure of the practice of 


compoſing Latin verſe, and Latin proſe, at ſchools, | 


he appears to be under the influence of prejudice, 
He has, indeed, declaimed againſt it with plauſi- 
bility, and in a manner likely to convince a cer- 
. tain claſs of readers. It is eaſy to produce many 
arguments againſt what he has advanced; but I 
will only refer thoſe who are converts to his doc- 
trine, to the deciſions of long experience. Let 
them read Wood's Athenz, and the Biographia 
Britannica. 'They will there find, that the orna- 
ments of our nation, of letters, and of mankind, 
were inſtructed according to the uſual methods; 
that is, were early tinQured with the claſſics, ac- 


cuſtomed to compoſe in Latin verſe and proſe, and | 


ſent from their ſchool to the univerſities, They 
will be led to conclude, from theſe and from many 
living inſtances, that the claſſical mode of inftruc- 
tion received in public ſchools, is the beſt founda- 
tion for future improvement in every department 
of learning. Science, properly ſo called, may be 
afterwards. acquired. Claſſical learning opens an 
avenue to this, and every object of liberal purſuit ; 


and he who ſets out without it, will find many ob- 


ſtructions in his paſſage. I think myſelf diveſted 
of prejudice, when I declare, that I never yet 
knew a writer who appeared to great advantage in 


his ſtyle, or who was well received by perſons of 
allowed taſte, whatever might be his ſcientific at- 


tainments, 
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tainments, if he were totally ignorant of claſſical 
learning. Such an one might write an uſeful, but 


ſeldom an agreeable, book. 
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It appears then from the obſervation of real 
facts, that there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe the long 
eſtabliſhed methods of public ſchools unable to 
produce, as they have produced, the moſt accom- 
pliſhed characters. Indeed, when I ſee many 
among the great, and among others, who have 
been educated according to the ſchemes of innova- 
tors, exhibiting an ignorance of antient learning, 
and ſcarcely retaining even the ſuperficial qualifi- 
cations, which they acquired under innovating in- 
ſtructors; I am inclined to attribute much of the 
levity of the preſent age, to a preference which 
has been given, by thoſe whoſe examples is ſeduc- 

ing, to an education totally unclaſſical. 


It is certainly ſafeſt to adhere, for the moſt 

part, to the eſtabliſhed methods, rejeQing nothing 
but abuſes. As a part of the eſtabliſhed methods, 
I wiſh to retain the practice of teaching boys to 
compoſe Latin verſe. But let me not be miſun- 
derſtood. I agree with Mr. Burgh, and with his 
partiſans, that, when a boy is deſigned to fill a 
ſubordinate ſphere in commercial or active life, to 
trouble him with Latin verſification, is to waſte 
his valuable time. Such a mode of gaining an 
intimate knowledge of the claſſics, is deſirable to - 


in 
of thoſe only who are to aſſume a profeſſion, or adorn 
wor a fortune, 


Da To 
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To perſons in ſuch circumſtances, and with ſuch 


liberal views, I ſtrongly recommend an adherence 
to the plan which includes Latin verſification. [ 
am not ſo unreaſonable as to recommend the prac- 
tice, merely becauſe it has been long eſtabliſhed ; 

but I own I derive an argument for its ene, 
from its long eſtabliſhment. And I will add, that 
I know from actual experience, that it is the beſt 
method of giving a ſtudent a refined taſte for claſ- 
ſical expreſſion. The neceſſity of compoſing La- 
tin verſe, renders the ſtudent more careful in ſe- 
leQing elegancies, than he would be, if he were 
only to read without imitating a Horace and a 


Virgil. 


Thoſe who think differently from me, are till 
at liberty to follow their own judgment, which, 


T am moſt willing to allow, may very likely be 


right, though it appear to me erroneous. The 
greater part of the regularly educated, I believe, 
think with me on this ſubject. I will therefore 
proceed to ſpecify that plan which I judge moſt 
likely to facilitate the acquiſition of this elegant 
attainment. 


A-common method is, to-ſuffer boys at firſt to 
write verſes formed of words, combined without 
regard to meaning, or grammatical conſtruction, 
but, at the ſame time, with a cloſe attention to 
the rules of Proſody. This method certainly con- 


tributes to facilitate the purſuit, though it is not 
univerſally 
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oniverſally approved. It certainly ſhould not be - 
continued very long; but it is an excellent mode 
of introduction to aw art which is attended with 


difficulty. 


Inſtructors differ much in opinion reſpecting 
the propriety of allowing their - pupils a Gradus ad 
Parnafſum. I am one of thoſe who think, that 
the facilitating methods often contribute to retard 
advancement by indulging indolence *. But this 
is certain; if you forbid the uſe of the Gradus in 
a place of education, your prohibition will be fruſ- 
trated by the clandeſtine introduction of it. It is 
a book eaſily procured, and boys in the ſenior 
claſſes will not be without it. I have known it 
permitted, and uſed with judgment, by boys, 
who have received great improvement from it. 
When the pupil poſſeſſes an uncommon ſhare of 
parts, he will afcend Parnaſſus without this ſtep to 

help him. TI have ſeen excellent copies of Latin 
verſes compoſed by boys who were never openly 
indulged with the uſe of the Gradus; and I think 
that the improvement made without it, will be 
more permanent and ſolid. "The misfortune is, 
that the art is ſo difficult at firſt, that the greater 
part of boys are likely to be deterred and diſguſted, 
if they are denied this aſſiſtance. | 


When the quantity of words is pretty well 
known, I have found it a very good method to 
| | place 


Ina denique utiliſſima eſt exercitationis diffcultae. 
QUtNTiLian 
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place the words of one of Martial's Epigrams, or 
of any beautiful paſſage in the Latin poets, out of 
their metrical order, and to require the ſcholar to 
form them into verſes. I have likewiſe uſually il 
given him literal Engliſh tranſlations from a Latin 
poet, written in lines correſponding to each line 
in the poet, and deſired him to tranſlate them in- 
to Latin verſe. When this was done, the origt- 
nal was read, and Poſes with the Pope's pro- 
—_—_ 


But 1 have no great opinion of exerciſes con- 
ſiſting merely of tranſlations. It is beſt to exer- 
erciſe the boy's invention. As ſoon, therefore, 
as he can write hexameters and pentameters, let 
him have a ſubject given him. Let him be made 
acquainted with the nature of an epigram. Let 
him be told, it is to conſiſt of one thought. The 
ſearch after this thought is attended with many 
. collateral advantages. The mind in purſuit of it 
often ranges, as well as it can, through the world 
moral and phyſical. Men, manners, and things, 
whatever he has read, heard, or ſeen, come un- 
der the ſtudent's conſideration. A great improve- 
ment is derived to the mental powers from this 
practice, and, at the ſame time, a habit of reflec- 
tion gained, and knowledge of various kinds ex- 
tended and confirmed. Let any one impartially 
examine the Luſus Weſtmonaſterienſes, Muſæ 
Etonenſes, and ſeveral other publications as well as 
manuſcripts of this kind, and he will ſee the juſt- 


neſs of my o obſer vation. Epigrams, Odes, and 
* Poëmatia, 


| \ 
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Poematia, ſhould conſtitute alternately a frequent 
exerciſe in the high claſſes. Accuracy, copiouſ- 
neſs of invention, a habit of deep thought, an ele- 
gance of ſtyle, and many other advantages, I have 
known derived, from this method, to every kind 
of writing in which the ſcholar afterwards employ- 
ed himſelf, I have ſeen it; and therefore am not 
induced to alter my opinion by the declamation of 
thoſe, who, from a defect in their own education, 
are not capable of becoming competent judges on 
this queſtion. . Neither am I deterred from conti- 
nuing the praQice, by the trite remark, that a 
poet is born, and not made. No one knows the 
genius of a boy till he is tried. The moſt unpro- 
miſing have often ſucceeded beſt, when called 


forth by opportunity or neceſſity *, 


Many inſtances might be produced, in modern as well as: 
antient times, of very eminent men, who began with the tudy of 
poetry. ' To add authority to my opinion, I will quote, as I of- 
ten do with that view, a paſſage from an antient : aptapevo; Is 
amo apioloy NOIHT QN, S bwwo AIaoxdnog abrug avayVuc, ui vid irs 
Tag pi ropa, nal Ty ixeivey p EXNTPAQEILE tw} T& Ouxulidy, xas- 
Da raog iy xa Af dl. * LUCIAN, 
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Scribendum quam diligentiſſinè et quamplurimum. 
QUiNTILIAN, 


Alle. ONG many eſtabliſhed practices i in pub- 
lic ſchools, which the lovers of innovation 
wiſh to aboliſh, is that of compoſing in Latin 
proſe. When they aſſert, that they know not its 
uſe, they will readily be believed ; for ſuch inno- 
vations as this commonly proceed from thoſe who 
either have not had the opportunity of a truly li- 
beral education, or who, from idleneſs or from 
dulneſs, have not availed themſelves of its advan- 
tages. Perſons under theſe circumſtances cannot 
form an adequate idea of the utility of claſſical 
inſtruction in all its parts and conſequences. Their 
ideas are uſually confined to commercial objects, 
or to thoſe which have little in them of a refined 
and a purely intellectual nature. That accom- 
- Pliſhment which has no apparent tendency to lu- 
crative advantage, or which does not make a con- 
ſpicuous figure in buſy life, they cannot under- 
ſtand, and they conſider as contemptible. . 

6 


2 
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But the compoſition of Latin proſe, conſidered 
merely as an exerciſe, naturally contributes to in- 
creaſe, and to confirm, an intimate knowledge of 
the language. He who can write a language, will not 
often be at a loſs in reading the authors written in 
it. He will underſtand the delicacies and the beauties 
of the language, both when he conſiders it in its 
ſingle and ſeparate words, and when he views it 
in conſtruction. When words and ideas paſs im- 
mediately under the pen, they are conſidered more- 


peruſed in a volume. 


Beſides this advantage, to be able to write La- 
tin, qualifies the ſtudent to correſpond: with the 
learned in all countries. Latin has long. been the 
univerſal language of learning. The books, which, 
from their extenſive ſubject, ſeem to intereſt man- 
kind at large, have uſually been written in Latin. 
They are not ſo commonly written in Latin in 
the preſent age ; a circumſfance which. plainly in- 
dicates a leſs degree of attention to that learned- 
language, than was paid to- it at the revival of 
letters. Yet ſcientific ſubjeQs of all. kinds are 
ſtill often treated of in Latin; and it is unbecom- 
ing a ſcholar to be unable to expreſs his ideas in a- 
language in which learned foreigners. not only 
write, but frequently converſe. 1255 


Add to this motive, that, if the ſtudent pro- 
ceeds to either of our Engliſh univerſities, and 
D 5 really 


diſtinctly and maturely than when they are only 


— 
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really wiſhes to appear and be a ſcholar, and not 
merely a man of pleaſure, he muſt acquire the 
power of compoſing in Latin. Latin themes, 
Latin declamations, Latin lectures are conſtantly 
required of academical ſtudents. It is true, that 
the idler, and the man of faſhion, as he calls 
himſelf, always procure theſe exerciſes, either from 
friends, from books, or from collections of old 
compoſitions; but, though they may paſs through 
the forms of an univerſity by ſuch mean ſubter- 
fuges, they cannot acquire credit, or acquit them- 
ſelves to their own ſatisfaction. Indeed, if they 
take the degree of maſter of arts in one of our uni- 
verſities, they are bound by their oaths to recite 
publicly in the ſchools Latin declamations of their 
own compoſition. 


Nor is the practice of exacting Latin exerciſes 
in our univerſities, to be conſidered as originating 
from prejudice in a dark age, and continued by a 
fond attachment to antient cuſtoms ; but as pro- 
-ducing, and as intended to produce, valuable ef- 
fects. It contributes greatly to keep awake an at- 
tention to the claſſics, and conſequently to all an- 
tient literature: Many a lively young man would 
negle his ſtudies in Latin, if he did not ſee that 
his negleQ will expoſe him to contempt or trou- 
ble, by diſabling him from performing thoſe public 
exerciſes which muſt be performed. Many mem- 
bers -of the univerſity are induced. to keep up, by 
conſtant application, the habit of reading and imi-, 


tating the more elegant claſſics, becauſe they may 
| | be 
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be required on ſome occaſion to ſpeak publicly in 
Latin. If the exerciſes were required only in 
Engliſh, I am ſure that the ſtudy and knowledge 
of the Latin language would greatly decreaſe. In- 
deed, all who wiſh to innovate in this particular, 
indicate a deſign to render the univerſity a place 
of education merely for men of the world, to ba- 
niſh the Muſes, that the Graces may reign alone; 
yet it is certain, that, without the Muſes, the 
Graces will loſe much of their beauty. Every 
ſcholar ought to be a gentleman; and indeed I can 
hardly conceive a true gentleman, by which I un- 
derſtand a man of an elegant, a liberal, and an' 
enlightened mind, who is not in ſome degree a. 


polite ſcholar.. 


Another argument in favour” of Latin compoſi- 
tion in our ſeminaries is, that it has a natural ten- 
dency to improve the ſtudent in Engliſh compoſi- 
tion. He who has been accuſtomed to make Cicero 
his model, will inſenſibly exhibit ſomething of his 

beauty, in whatever language he can compoſe with 
facility. That habit of accuracy, and that care 
in the collocation of words, which is required in 
Latin works, will inſenſibly extend its good effects 
to every production. To write Latin in youth, 
is an excellent preparation for that vernacular com- 
poſition, which ſome of the profeſſions indiſpen- 
ſably require. It ought therefore to be continued 
in our ſchools; but it will not often be attended 
with ſucceſs, unleſs the pupil remains there long, 
and applies cloſely, under the inſpection of an ex 
perienced 


2 
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perienced inſtructor. Much practice and long habit 


are neceſſar y, to giye excellence and facility. 


There is no argument brought againſt the prac- 
tice, which is not founded in that prevailing aver- 


ſion to difficulty of all kinds, which is injurious 
to ſociety in general, and particularly hurtful in 
the courſe of education. But while | inſiſt on 


its general utility, I muſt allow, where boys are 
intended to acquire only a ſuperficial knowledge, and 
to be removed early from their ſerainary, to the 
warehouſe and accompting- houſe, or to be intro- 
duced into any mode of active life incompatible 
with contemplation, that then they will not be 


able to acquire an eaſe in Latin compoſition, nei - 
ther will it be . 


About the time of the revival of learning, every 


ſcholar was early taught to compoſe in Latin; 


and to excel in it, was one of the firſt objects of 
his ambition. Many moſt honourable teſtimonies 
are extant, of the ſucceſs of thoſe indefatigable 
ſtudents; and. I believe, that if a taſte for the 
manners and purſuits of that age were adopted, it 
would be a circumſtance equally favourable to vir- 
tue and to letters. Simplicity, and a moſt ardent 
lave. of learning, excluded many vices, and; debi - 
litated many fatal. paſſions. 


With reſpect to the ſtyle which is chiefly to 
be- imitated, I ſhall not heſitate to recommend that 
of Cicero, The imitation of Cicero has, indeed, 


been 
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been often carried to 4 ridiculons exceſs; and a 
ſtudent deficient in judgment may ſometimes re- 
ſemble him, without diſplaying. excellence. His 
more diffuſe aud Afiatic manner is not to be imi- 


his Philoſophical Converſations, his book on the 


Otator, his Treatiſe on Friendſhip and on Old 


Age, with a few of his Orations,. abounds with 
ſweets,. from which the induſtrious bee may col- 
le&. much honey. 1 am aware that ſome of the 
learned, wearied: with the uniformity of the Cice- 
ronian period have imitated, and recommended 
as models, the ſtyles: of Quintiſian and Tacitus. 
They are excellent in their kind; but they have 
not the grace ard ſweetneſs of Cicero. They 
pleaſe and ſtrike a mature taſte, but they are not 


well adapted to allure. the young ſtudent to imi- 


tation. 


The practice of the Romans, and of our ſchools 
and univerſities, of exa ding Latin themes and 
declamations on ſubjects of morality and hiſtory, is 
then replete with uſeful' conſequences; and I hope 
it. will be more. generally admiited into places of 


truly 


* Nam et dicta præclarè, per omnes figuras, per caſus, et 
apologos, aliter atque aliter exponere; et narrationes, tum bre« 
viter, et predè, tum latids et uberids, explicare conſueverant ; 
interdum Grzcorum ſcripta convertere, ac viros illuſ.,cs laudare 
ac vituperare, Quzdam etiam ad ufum communis vitz inſtituta, 
tem utilia et neceſſaria, tum pernicioſa et ſupervacanea oſten- 

dere; ſzpe fidem fabulis firmare aut hiftoriis demere. Quod 
+ F<2us Sicus et ayagxtua xa; ka ragνjiie Græci vocant. 
Suxronius de claris Rhetor, 


tated; But the: ſtyle: of his Letters, his Offices, 
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truly liberal education. Many modern ſchools 
- have very properly beſtowed, or profeſſed to be- 
ſtow, much attention on teaching the Engliſh lan- 
guage. I may venture, without preſumption, to 
ſuggeſt to their inſtitutors and managers, that a 
judicious ſtudy of Latin compoſition will greatly 
facilitate the acquiſition of an elegant ſtyle, and of 
an intimate knowledge of Engliſh. Claſſical grace 
may-in ſome meaſure be transfuſed, from the ele- 
gant writers of Greece and Rome, to the leſs 
- harmonious languages of northern Europe, by a. 
ſtudent who. has been uſed to imitate the claſſics, 
and whoſe ideas are ſtrongly coloured by the chan- 
nel in which they have flowed. The improve- 
ment of the Engliſh language“, therefore, as well 
as of the individual ſcholar, greatly depends on the 
continuance of Latin compoſition as a. ſcholaſtic 


exerciſe. 


* No man underſtands his own language better than Cicero, 
yet he adhered to Greek exerciſes till he obtained the Prætor- 
ſhip : ad Præturam uſque Grzce declamavit. SUuzgTon. When 
2 boy, he was kept from a celebrated maſter, who only taught 
his own language: equidem memoriã teneo, pueris nobis primum 
Latinè docere cœpiſſe Plotium quendam, ad quem quum fieret 
concu ſus; dolebam mihi idem non licere. Cuntinebar autem 
dect i ſimorum heminum auctoritate qui exiſtimabant Grecis exerci- 


tationibus ali melids ingenia poſſe, Cic. ad M. Titinnium. 
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Cum hæc i ignaviæ ſubſidia ſimul et incitamenta in promptu habeat, 
parcius viribus ingenii utetur ſui ; nullam porro inre grammaticà, 
nullam in lexicographis nr curam; opibus alienis adjutus 
nihil de ſuo promet; nihil demum marte proprio fibi elaboran- 
dum eſſe cenſebit : et velut in regione ignotã hoſpes ine legans du- 
cem ſecutus aliquando falſum, ſæpe fallacem, hac illdc temers 
circumvagabitur. Jonannys BUR To. 


I: may perhaps appear paradoxical to aſſert, 
that many of the modes which have been de- 
viſed to facilitate the acquiſition of learning, have 
contributed to retard it. Yet there are proofs, and 
thoſe very numerous too, which might be adduced 
to ſupport the opinion. There was, it will on all 
ſides be confeſſed, a very ſmall number of auxiliary 
books at the revival of learning; but there were 
ſcholars, who, in the accuracy and extent of their 
knowledge of the antient languages, have not been 
equalled in any ſubſequent period. The conqueſts 
obtained in the regions of learning at that early pe- 
riod, were obtained with difficulty; but a degree of 
force was acquired and exerciſed in the conflict, 


which ſecured and extended the ſubjugated terri- 
tory, 


In 
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In common life a remark has become obvious, 
that the fortune which is bequeathed, or acquired at 

an eaſy rate, is more likely to be diſſipated than 
the fruits of laborious induſtry. It is therſame in 
learning. Ideas collected without any great ef- 
fort, make but a ſlight impreſſion on the memory 
or the imagination. The reflection, that they 
may be recalled at pleaſure, prevents any ſolicitude 
to preſerve them. But the recollection, that the 
degree of knowledge already acquired has coſt us 
dearly, enhances its value, and excites every pre- 
ckution to prevent it from being loft. I would 
compare the learning acquired by the aids of mo- 
dern inventions, to the vegetables raiſed in a hot- 
bed; which, whatever ſize or beauty they may at- 


tain to in a ſhort time, never acquire that firmneſs, 
and durable perfection, which is gradually collect- 


ed by the flow Neef of unaſſiſted nature. 


For theſe reaſons, and . from experience, 


I am led to diſapprove thoſe tranſlations, which, in 
many ſchools, are conſtantly uſed. I believe that 
few cauſes have contributed more to impede the 
ſcholar's. progreſs, than the general adoption of 
tranſlations. The human mind is naturally indo- 
lent,. and particularly ſo at that early ſeaſon at 
which education is commenced. At all times it is 
averſe to unneceſſary labour, and rejoices. to facilt- 
tate the means of arriving at its end;. When, there- 
fore,. a tranſlation is preſented to the eye on the 

ſame 
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ſame page with the original, it is not likely, that 
for the ſake of a remote advantage, it ſhould ne- 


gle preſent eaſe ; that it ſhould turn from the 


meaning which is offered to its notice, and wil- 
lingly purſue it in the mazes of # Lexicon. The 
boy learns to conſtrue his leffon by the Engliſh 


printed at its fide, and takes care to remember it 
| during half an hour, when he will probably have 


ſaid it to his inſtructor; and after which he will 
let it flip away without reluctance, conſcious that 


| his collateral tranſlation will enable him to go 


through the ſame buſineſs on the morrow, without 
puniſhment, and without the pain of recollection. 
I hope it is not uncandid to ſuppoſe, that tranflati- 
ons have often been uſed to ſave the trouble, or 
nn. the 1 ances of che inſtructor. 


Inſtances ASSET} to me, 2 they mad to 
others, of boys who came from ſchools where tranſ- 
lations were uſed, and who have been advanced to 
the higher claſſics with tranſlations; but who, 


without thoſe aſſiſtances, were totally ignorant ol 
the rules of conſtruction, and, in order to make 
any ſolid improvement, were compelled to begin 
at the very elements of the Latin language. If 


they have been ſo unfortunate as not to have been 
removed from the injudieious diſcipline which al- 
lows tranſlations, they have generally deceived the 


expectations of their friends, and brought gramma- 


tical inſtruction into diſrepute. The knowledge 
they have * the claſſics, has been little and 
| e "BY 
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ſuperficial ; ſeldom ſufficient to enable them to 
taſte the beauties of the antient authors, and never 
extenſive or profound enough to qualify them for 
profeſſional eminence. When neither pleaſure nor 
advantage has been derived to them, it is not to be 
wondered at, if the unſucceſsful ſtudents have con- 
demned that claſſical education in general, which 
they never rationally purſued. 


The exertion of mind neceſſary in learning to 
conſtrue a leſſon without a tranſlation, is one of 
the moſt deſirable conſequences derivable from the 
lefſon. A habit of attention is acquired by it; 
conjeQural ingenuity called forth ; a degree of pe- 
netration, and patience of literary labour, a moſt 
deſirable acquiſition, inſenſibly produced. W hat- 


ever difficulty it may be attended with, will be 


overcome by the boy who poſſeſſes parts; and he 


who poſſeſſes none, will never make any valuable 


proficiency, with or without theſe indulgent aſſiſt- 


- ances. He may indeed be allured by them to throw 


away his time, and reap nothing in return * diſ- 
= | 


The uſe of tranſlations isnot, however, deſtitute 
of advocates in its favour. Mr. Clarke, the au- 


thor of the Introduction to making Latin, is a very 


warm one. I hope his zeal in their defence aroſe 


from a more honourable motive, than the wiſh to 
promote the ſale of thoſe editions, with tranſlati- 
ans, of which he had publiſhed a conſiderable num- 

IF ber. 
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ber. It might ariſe from a ſincere conviction of 
their utility; for Mr. Clarke was one of the firſt 
who recommended their general uſe, and the in- 
troducer of an innovation is commonly enthuſiaſtic 
in his recommendation of it. His arguments, though 
urged with vehemence, carry little intrinſic weight 
with them, and are ee refuted * e 
, ence, | ndl a 43; 


85 believe it will not be eee that. 2 
Greek ſcholars have ſeldom been ſo numerous as 
good Latiniſts. What ſhall we aſſign as the cauſe ? 


Greek is not more difficult in its elements than La- 
tin. Its authors are equally, perhaps more, invit- 
ing. It is ufually entered on at a leſs puerile age 


than Latin, at an age when the underſtanding has 


acquired ſtrength enough to overcome. any gram- 


matical difficulty. Nothing has impeded the equal 
adyancement of Greek ſtudies, of late at leaſt, but 


the univerſal practice of publiſhing all Greek books 
with a Latin tranſlation. Editors have been ſenſi- 
ble of this truth, and have often added tranſlations 
with apparent regret. Their conviction has been 


over-ruled by a ſpecies of argument very forcible 


on theſe occaſions, and which F ſhall name the Bib- 
liopolian. The bookſeller has urged with great juſ- 
tice, that without concomitant tranſlations, Greek 
books have ceaſed to be a ſaleable commodity. 
When Greek ſcholars were ſcarce in Europe, a 
few tranſlations contributed to facilitate the intro- 


duCtion of the language: this expediency introdu- 


ced 
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ced the cuſtom, which is not likely to be aboliſheg, 
though it is moſt inimical to Grecian literature, 


and, for that reaſon, to the prevalence of à good 
taſte. The Greek poets, as well as the philoſo- 
phers and hiftorians, have been read and criticiſed 
by thoſe who could only read them in the lame 
ſtyle of a literal tranſlation, who acquieſced in fo 
wretched a ſubſtitute for the original, but who 
probably would have ſtudied the Greek, had they 
not been led aſtray dy A Ace EY to in- 
; dolence W | 


Aan eee dad wee various 


5 of facilitating puerile ſtudies; I may ven- 


ture to attribute the deeline-of ſolid learhing, and 

of that juſt taſte: which the antient models tend 
to eſtabliſh. Together with tranſfatiens, 1 wiſh 
it were poſſible to baniſh: thoſe editions, in which 


the order of conſtruction is given on the ſame 


page with the text. 1 am convinced, that to the or- 


* Omaibus verſſonibus de lingua Græcũ in Latinam, de utri vis 
in vernaculas, quibus hanc cum doctorum incredibilem paucita- 
tem, turn ſechii-do@drurt et ſciolorum multitudinem, præcipuè 
ni fallor, debemms, capitalis hoſtis ſum, et Bunce ridiculum 
morem adjungendi libris Cræcis Latiaas interpretationes Græca- 
rum ſiterarum labem et perniciem extitiſſe ſemper exiſtimave- 

Compendii Bibnopꝰlæ habenda ratio erat; qui con- 
ſirrna vit, Græcum codice, incomitatum ver ſione Uetiag, ornni- 
um amalor um mærcimoniĩoi um longe indivendibiliiencce ; quare 


ſe maghopers mihi zuctorem ſupplicemque eſſe, ut peſtiferum 


_ —— abſiciarn, bc 
718161 vs i-Prefat, ad Juſtin. Mart. 
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der alone the boy's attention is "uſually given; 


and that conſequently all the beauty of elegant 
diſpoſition, one of the moſt ſtriking in the claſ- 


ſics, muſt paſs unnoticed. It tends alſo to ener- 
vate the mind, by rendering exertion unneceſſary. 
The moſt unexceptionable method of rendering 


the claſſics eaſy to the younger ſcholars, is, to 
ſubjoin, as is ſometimes practiſed, a vocabulary 


at the end of the volume. Even the interpretation 


in the editions in Uſum Delphini, which is univer- 
ſally uſed, tends in my opinion to corrupt the ſtyle, 


and to vitiate the taſte, by drawing off the at- 
tention from the elegant language of a Virgil to 


the bad Latin of a modern commentator. 


The young ſtudent cannot too early be taught 
to exert his own powers, and to place a mo- 
deſt confidence in their operation. This will in- 
creaſe their native vigour, and give him ſpirit to 
extend them as far as they will go on every 
proper emergency. Accuſtomed to depend upon 
himſelf, he will acquire a degree of courage ne- 
ceſſary to call forth that merit which is often di- 
miniſhed in value to its diffident poſſeſſor, and 


totally loſt to mankind. The little ſuperficial 


learning of him who has been uſed to the faci- 
litating inventions, may be compared to a tem- 
porary edifice, built for a day; while the hard- 
earned knowledge of the other may be ſaid to 
reſemble. a building, whoſe foundations are deep 


and 


4 
3 
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and ſtrong, and equally to be admired for dignity 
and duration. 


* Mr. Clarke's Diſſertation on the Uſefulneſs of Tranſlations, af. 
\ fixed to his Ia roductien (a book deſervedly and generally receiv- 
ed), has probably induced many to uſe Tranſlations; yet it ap- 
pears, that Maſters in his time diſapproved the practice; for, 
ſays he, it is amazing, after ſo much has been ſaid on the ſubject, 
that a great many Mafters ſhould ſhew ſo ſtrong an averſion for 
what is ſo manifeſtly calculated for their eaſe. . . . In order to 
open the eyes of ſuch, if poſſible, upon a matter ſo much for their 
quiet, intereſt, and credit, I have thought fit to preſent them 
with this Diſſertation gratis.” I cannot compliment Mr. Clarke 
on his di ſintereſtedneſs, when I ſee, on a ſubſequent page, an ad- 
vertiſement of nine ſchool-books with tranſlations, all by the late 
Mr. C. of Hull.—I will here adviſe all who have reſolved to have 
their idleneſs encouraged, and their hopes of improvement raiſed, 
by empirical promiſes and pretenſions, to ſhut my book. I will ſay 
in the words of Dr. Felton, I do not mind what ſome QUacxs 
in the art of teaching ſay; they pretend to work wonders, and to 
make young gentlemen maſters of the languages, before they can 
be maſters of common ſenſe.“ 


S E C- 


ON LEARNING THE CLASSICS BY HEART. 


Pueri, quorum tenaciſſima memoria eſt, ſtatim QUAMPLURI- 
MA EDISCANT. QU1NTILIAN, 


Et quæcunque mihi reddis, diſcantur ad unguem, 
Singuulsa et abjecto verbula redde libro. Curl, LilLivs, 


— 


T is agreed on all hands, that no faculty of the 

mind is capable of more improvement than the 
memory, and none more in danger of decay by 
diſuſe. Every practice which tends to ſtrengthen 
it, ſnould be encouraged and continued; and it is 
therefore a very judicious cuſtom of our grammar 
ſchools, obſerved from the earlieſt times, which 
obliges the ſcholars to commit large portions of the 
beſt claſſics to memory. 


I am ſorry to obſerve, that in private education, 
and in ſome ſchools, this taſk is often neglected, 
as too laborious, The decay of claſſical know- 
ledge, if it is decayed, muſt in a great meaſure be 
attributed to this cauſe. The neglect, indeed, ori- 
ginates from the general relaxation of diſcipline, 
which pervades all orders in ſome degree, and which 


militates againſt learning no leſs than * virtue. 
That 
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That the taſk is laborious, is no valid objection. 
Labour ſtrengthens the mind. What is acquired 
by labour will not eafily be loſt. The impreſſion it 
makes is deep and laſting. But, in truth, it is not 
ſo laborious a taſk to a boy as it may appear to a 
parent, or any other adult, who has had neither 
experience nor obſervation in this department. 
The boy who has been habituated to the taſk, will 
learn thirty or forty lines, as an evening exerciſe, M 
with great eaſe, and with apparent pleaſure. This 
is really done three or four nights in a rc in our 
beſt ſchools. 


Even thoſe among boys who apprehend quickly, 
are ſeldom diſpoſed to refle& much on what they 
have read, to review the ſentiments and thelanguage 
with attention, or to fix them deeply in their me- 
mory. 'They read a beautiful paſſage, they under- 
ſtand it; they admire, and feel its beauties; but if 
they do not ſtudiouſly commit it to memory, it 
paſſes over their minds as a ſhadow over the earth, 
and leaves no trace behind. 


+ bete are many paſſages in the claſſics which a 
polite ſcholar is expected to have by heart, as per- 
fectly as his alphabet. They naturally obtrude 

themſelves in converſation with ſcholars, they occur 
on almoſt every ſubject, and they are in themſelves 
well worthy of being treaſured in the mind for theic 
intrinſic value. To quote paſſages from authors, 
is perhaps unfaſhionable in thoſe circles where a 


ſmooth inſipidity of manners precludes every thing 
which 
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vhich requires any exertion of memory, or of ima- 
gination; but among perſons of the profeſſions, 
and of a truly liberal education, it is both common 


and agreeable. — 


| Exerciſes in Latin verſe, and in Latin proſe, are 
uſual in our beſt ſchools, and at the univerſity. 
They are attended with very deſirable effects, and 
pave the way for improvement in vernacular com- 
poſition of every kind. Suppoſing for a moment, 
that they have no influence in elevating and refin- 


” E a, SP F * o wud 
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ficient in them, is a kind of diſgrace, and a blot on 
a truly literary chara&er. But in order 'to excel 
in Latin compoſition, poetical or proſaie, a great 
number of words and phraſes muſt be collected and 
W laid up in the ſtorehouſe of the memory. To ef- 
fed this purpoſe, it will not be enough to read the 
8 claſſics; they muſt be committed to memory at 
that age, which eaſily admits, and long retains, 
all impreſſions which are once properly rr on 


the ſenſorium. 


I know of nothing PRE againſt this eſtabliſh- 
ed practice, which ought to have weight. It is 
common to declaim againſt loading the memory. 
But what ſhall be done? The memory of boys in 


with valuable furniture, it will be crowded with 
lumber. It will be the repoſitory of trifles, of va - 
nities, and perhaps of vices, How much more de- 
ſirable, that it ould be ſtored with the fine ſen» 

E timents, 


— es « . * ——-—— 


ing the taſte and imagination; yet to be totally de- 


general is abundantly capacious. If it is not filled 
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ments, and beautiful diftion, ſelected from the no- 
bleſt writers whom the world ever produced ! Ho. 
nour, ſpirit, liberality, will be acquired, by com- 
mitting to memory the thoughts and words of he. 
roes, and of worthies, who eminently ſhone in every 
ſpecies of excellence. Its effects in poliſhing and 
refining the taſte, are too obvious to be called in 
queſtion, There are abundant inſtances, living a 
well as dead, of its influence in embelliſhing the 
mind, and giving it a-gracefulneſs which no other 
ornaments can ſupply. 


* 


As ſoon, therefore, as the grammar is perfect 
learned by heart, I adviſe, that the practice of our 
antient ſchools ſhould be uni verſally adopted, and 
that paſſages of the beſt claſſics, conſtrued as a leſ- 
ſon on the day, ſhould be given as a taſk to be 
learned memoriter at night. Habit will render it 
no leſs eaſy than it is beneficial “. 
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Jill cite à ſpecimen of the antient ſcholaſtic diſcipline, in 
which it appears, that great attention was paid to learning the 
claffics by heart. Henry de Meſmes ſays of himſelf, . At ſchool 
THearncd to repeat; . . ſo that when I went from thence l 
repeated in public a great deal of Latin, and two thouſand Greek 
verſes, made according to my = and could. repeat Homer by 
heart from one erd to the other. . . . We roſe at four, and, hav 
ing ſaid our prayers, began our Kade at five, with our great 
books under our arms, and our inkhorns and candleſticke in our 
hands. For diverſion after *. we read Sophocles, Euripides, 
Demoſthenes, &c.“ RoLLIx. 
This Henry de Meſmes exhibited, in his life, thoſe noble and 
generous ſentiments, which a ſucceſsful ſtudy of the fine-writery of 
Greece and Rome uſually inſpires. He refuſed a lucrative place 
offered him by the King, that he might not ſupplant a perſon 

agaiuſt whom the King had conceived an unjuſt diſpleaſure. 
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SECTION XL 


ON IMPROVING THE MEMORY, 


PwIlLOSTRATUS. 


HE great and obvious utility of the me- 

mory, has urged the ingenious to deviſe ar- 
tificial modes of increaſing its power of retention. 
The great orator of Rome, whoſe judgment and 
experience, as well as his genius, give great 
weight to his opinions on didactie ſubjects, has 
ſpoken rather favourably of the memoria technica, 
or artificial memory. But, notwithſtanding the 
authority of him, and of other truly ingenious 
writers, the art is rather to be conſidered as a 
curious than an uſeful contrivance, and it is rejected 
by Quintilian. Few have really availed them- 
ſelves of it; and many who have attempted to ac- 
quire it, have only added to the * of their 
conceptions. 


That mode of improvement, then, may be 
totally laid aſide, and may be numbered among 
the fanciful inventions, which ſerve to amuſe the 
idle and the ſpeculative, without being reduci- 
ble to general and practical utility, The 

E 2 - only 
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only infallible method of augmenting its powers 
is frequent, regular, and well-direQed exerciſe; 
ſuch exerciſe, indeed, as it is commonly led to uſe 
in the claſſical ſchools, where a night ſeldom paſſes 
without a taſk appointed for the exerciſe of the 
memory. ? | 

In order to improve the memory, it is neceſſary 
to acquire a confidence in it. Many render it 
treacherous by fearing to truſt it ; ; and a practice 
Has ariſen from this fear, really injurious, though 
apparently uſeful. It is the practice of committing 
to writing every thing which the ſtudent remarks, 
and defires to remember. Nothing is more com- 
mon, and nothing more effeQually fruſtrates the 
Purpoſe it means to promote *. It is better that 
many things ſhould be loſt, than retained in the 
table book, without confiding in the memory. 


Like a generous friend, it will 1 habitual con- 
fidence with fidelity. | 


There are injudicious and illiterate perſons, 
who conſider the cuitivation of the memory as the 
firſt obje& in education. They think it is to be 
loaded with hiſtorical minutiæ, and with chrono- 
logical dates. They entertain a mean opinion of 
the ſcholar, who cannot recite matters of fad, 
however trivial, and ſpecify the year of an event, 
however doubtful or inſignificant. They expect 

to 


* Illa, quæ ſcriptis repoſuimus, | velut cuſtodire definimins, 
et ipſã ſecuritate dimittimus. \QuinTILIAN. 


Meyirn de hau TO MH IPAGEIN, a bnjaavrfavem Gu yap te v 
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to have the chapter and verſe mentioned on 
every citation, and are more pleaſed with that lit- 


tle accuracy, than with a juſt recollection of a 


beautiful paſſage, or a ſtriking ſentiment. But to- 
labour to remember unideal dates, and unintereſt- 
ing tranſactions, muſt ever be an irkſome ſtudy to 
a lively genius; and he who ſhall train young 
perſons in this laborious track, will give them a 
diſguſt for literature. It is to feed them with the 
huſks of learning, which, as they are both dry and 


hard, afford neither pleaſure nor nouriſhment. 
Let the reading be pleaſant and ftriking, and the 
memory will graſp and retain all that is ſufficient. 


for the purpoſes of valuable'Itiprovement:. 


Tphere is one circumſtance which has had an un- 
favourable influence on aſpiring at the excellence 


of a retentive memory. An idea has prevailed, 
that memory and genius are feldom united. To 


be poſſeſſed of memory in a great degree, has 
led ſome to conclude, that genius was deficient; 


and all pretenſions to memory have been readily 
ſacrificed for the credit of poſſeſſing genius. 


_ Pope's famous lines, in which he ſays, that the 
beams of a warm imagination. diſſolve the im- 
prefſions on the memory, ſeem to have induced 
thoſe who wiſhed to be thought to poſſeſs a fine 


imagination, to negle& their memory, in order 
to poſſeſs one ſymptom of a fine imagination. 
But I believe the remark of the inconſiſtency of 
great genius and great memory, is not univer- 
ally true. There are inſtances, among the living 


as - 
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as well as the dead, which prove ſomething again} 
its univerſality. It is, however, often true“. | 


It cannot be denied, that nature has made ; 
difference in diſpenſing the power of retaining 
ideas. If we may believe ſome accounts, ſhe haz 
fometimes formed prodigies in this ſpecies of ex- 
cellence. Muret relates, that he recited word; 
to the number of thirty-ſix thouſand, ſome of 
them without meaning, to a young man, who 
repeated therh all immediately, from the beginning 
to the end, and from the end to the beginning, in 
the ſame order, without a moment's heſitation, ot 
a ſingle miſtake. Miraculous, and even incredible, 
as this may appear, Muret tells us, there were in- 
numerable witneſſes 10 the truth of the fact, and 
mentions many names of reſpeQable perſons, who 
were preſent at the repetition. Many other in. 
ſtances might be ſelected from authors of allowed 
veracity ; but they are ſo different from that which 
falls within the experience of mankind in general, 
as ſcarcely to gain credit. If they are true, they 
afford encouraging motives for the cultivation of a 
faculty, which has ſometimes been advanced to ſo 


high a degree of perfection +. 
In 


* Od yap G& aur figs tenαννitz, 5 dvd ferne rin, ann wg int Td 
wood parnpeormubrepe pet os Bęadrte, avapemoTiug rape Is à Texts » 
dvpcdeig. 7 AIs Tor. 

T Quintilian, after mentioning ſome extraordinary inſtances 
of memory, concludes with this judicious remark : Dicebantur 
etiam eſſe nunc qui facerent, ſed mihi nunquam ut ipſe intereſ- 
ſem contigit: habenda tatnen fides eſt vel in hoc, ut, qui credi- 

derit, et ſperet. : | 
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In giving great attention to the cultivation of the 
memory, there is danger leſt it ſhould be overla- 
den with minute objects; a circumſtance highly 
injurious, eſpecially in the courſe of education. 
Let it therefore be conſidered, that a good me- 
mory t, according to a ſimilitude of Eraſmus, re- 
ſembles a net ſo made as to confine all the great 
fiſh, but to let the little ones eſcape. 


$EC- 


e Some perſons ſeem to think, that « good memory conſiſts in 
retaining dates and minute particulars ; but I believe, that though 
a reader remembers but few dates, and few minute particulars, 
he may yet retain all the neceſſary general ideas and valuable can- 
clufions, He will ſee a wide and beautiful arrangement of im- 
portant objects; while another, who ſtoops to pick up and pre- 
ſerve every trifle, will have his eyes fixed on the ground. It is 
not enough that the mind can re- produce juſt what it has received 


from reading, and no more; it muſt re- produce it digeſted, altered, 

improved, and refined- Reading, like food, muſt ſhe w its effects 
in promoting grow!h : ſince, according to a ſtriking remark. of 
Epictetue, vd wpiCara, i yiprov pc r, Toi; Tabor reoidruric, 
TIO2ON "BOATEN' A Thy vous EZ TIEWANTA, "EPIA NH 
S TAAA. Eric rzrus. 
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SECTION XII. 


oN LEARNING GREEK, AND oN THE NRO. 
DUCTOY - DYGOSS 


Primum igitur. iſtis Grzc# linguæ oſoribus ita reſponſum vols, 
ormnem elegantem doctrinam, omnem cognitionem dignam ho- 
minis ingenui ſtudio, uno verbo, quicquid uſquam eſt politiorum 
diſciplinarum nullis aliis quam Græcorum libris ac literis con- 
tineri. MuxzTUus. 


T is not ſurpriſing that perſons, who have had 

no liberal education themſelves, ſhould have no 
Juſt idea of its extent and value. Writing, arith- 
metic, a little French, and a good deal of dancing, 
with a very ſmall portion of the firſt elements of 
of Latin, to enable the boy to ſay, that he once 
learned Latin, is deemed quite ſufficient, by the 
rich lower orders, to form the literary attainments 
of a gentleman. 


With reſpe& to Greek, it is often thought ſu- 
perfluous. Indeed, the vulgar idea of Greek com- 
prehends in it all that is dull, difficult, horrid, un- 
couth, pedantic, and uſeleſs. 


In conſequence of this ignorance, and theſe pre- 
judices, we find the ſons of opulent parents, whoſe 
circumſtances 


S . 
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circumſtances would enable them to live a life of 


literary leiſure, . rendered. incapable of it, by 


having been kept in their youth from the know- v1 


ledge of a language moſt beautiful 4n itſelf, and the - 
ſource of all that is 4 and ingenious. 


105 that a ei knowledge of Greek, 
like a ſuperficial knowledge of Latin, or of other 
languages, is of little value. But why muſt the 


knowledge of it. which a boy acquires, be ſuperfi- 


cial ? Evidently from the-trifling notions of the 


I will venture to affirm, that a knowledge of, - 
the Greek: will contribute greatly to adorn the 
gentleman, . while it is eſſential in a ſcholar. It. 
will lead him to the fountain-head. It will enable 
him to judge of compoſition with taſte. It will 
point out to him, with preciſion, the meaning of 
many words in the Engliſn language, which are 
daily uſed, and of far the greater number of techni- 
cal terms in every art and. ſcience. The Greek. 
authors are ſo celebrated, and have been ſo uni- 
verſally read, that one would think no man of ſenſe 
and ſpirit would voluntarily forego the peruſal of 


them. Homer, we all know, has always kept his. 
place as the nobleſt writer whom the world ever - 


produced. They who think they ſhall diſcover - 


5 5 


age, the. ignorance of the parent, and his falſe. 
ideas and prepoſſeſſions. The natural faculties of 
boys are as good now, as in times when Grecian 
literature , was more en and ſucceſsfully cul> - 
 tivated... 
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his tranſcendent excellence in any tranſlation, will 
find themſelves men 


Tow ſure, an ecguaintatice with the Greek po- 
ets and philoſophers would be highly favourable to 
the prevalence of good ſenſe and liberal ſentiments, 

as well as of good'taſte. But I know how readily 
ignorance, indolence, and prejudice will oppoſe my 
doctrine. The preſent age is diſpoſed to purſue 
 -compendious methods, which terminate in exter- 
nal and ſhallow attainments. And unleſs a timely 
check is given, the next age will be led to negle&t MM 
ſolid improvements till more than the preſent; ' 
for as folid improvements become leſs generally 
underſtood, they will be leſs generally eſteemed. 


n we e tothe ben method-of attaining to 
the knowledge of Greek, I own I am prepoſſeſſed 
in favour of that which already prevails in our 


5 capital ſchools, and whoſe utility has been proved 


by experience. The beſt Grecians of our country 
have been trained in the eſtabliſhed manner. 


There have, however, appeared ſome innova- 
tors in this department; and they have wiſhed, 
that Greek might be taught previouſly to Latin. 
Others have inſiſted, that Greek grammars writ- 
ten in Latin are abſurd, as they tend to increaſe the 
difficulty ; but this objection falls to the ground if 
Latin is firſt acquired, 


Thoſe 


W. if Greek only had been taught them, they might 
indeed have made ſome proficiency in that, but they” 
would have been totally ignorant of Latin; and E 
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© Choſe who wiſh that Greek ſhould be taught 
before Latin, are authoriſed in their opinion by the 
great Fraſmus. Though I have a great reſpect 
for the genius and judgment of Eraſmus, I muſt 
diſſent from his opinion on this ſubject. My rea- 


ſon for inſiſting that L. atin ſhould be firſt taught is, 


that Latin is indiſputably more uni verſally uſeful than 
Greek e; and that many who ſtay at ſchool only to the 


age of thirteen or fourteen, are enabled to carry away 


with them a knowledge of Latin, which, though 
very ſuperficial, may yet be ſerviceable ; whereas, 


believe their Greek without Latin would be of lit- 
tle value. Every experienced ſcholar will coincide 
with my ſentiments on this ſubject, and there is. 
little danger that the preſent method ſhould be re- 


verſed in public, though it may ſometimes in pri- 


vate tuition. 


There are various grammars, all ſtrongly recom- 
mended by their editors, as containing ſomething 
ſuperior to all that preceded their publication. Þ 


prefer either the Eton, or that publiſhed by Grant, 
and afterwards by Camden, for the uſe of Weſt- 
minſter ſchool. Dr. Ward's edition of this is print 


ed with a type and paper which greatly recom- 
mend it; for a beautiful type in. Greek books in- 


tended for the uſe of ſchools, is found to be very - 


advantageous. 
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advantageous. I ſeleQ this grammar for the fake 
of uniformity. It has been Tong and ſucceſsfully 


On firſt going over the grammar, I would re- 
commend an attention only to the prineipal parts 
of it. An application to the minuter particulars, 
on firſt entering on the ſtudy of a language, cer- 
| tainly impedes the ſcholar's progreſs. When the 
declenſions of the nouns and pronouns, and the 
formation of the verbs, are once learned, T adviſe 
that the ſcholar ſhall begin to read one of the 


. | Chapters of St. John's goſpel in the Greek Teſta- 


© ment. The Greek of this evangeliſt is remarka- 
bly eaſy; and I know of no bock whatever fo 
well calculated to-initiate a boy in the Greek lan- 
_ guage, as the Greek Teſtament, I do not ſay, 
that the ſtyle is the pureſt and moſt elegant; but | 
think, at that early period, when Greek is read 
only to exemplify grammatical rules, purity and 


a elegance are leſs required than petſpicuity. After 
ten or twelve chapters ſhall have been carefully } 
read, I would let the ſtudent begin St. Luke, 


whoſe Greek is allowed to be better than St. John's. 
At this time, F would wiſh the ſcholar to begin his 
grammar again, and go through it with great-accu- 


racy. © That which will now be read in it, will be 


perfectiy underſtood, and-its uſe fully aſcertained. 
When the greater part of St. Luke ſhall have been 
read, and its grammatical conſtructien, and its par- 


 ». ticular words analyſed, let the ſcholar begin ſome 


work of N Rill . portion of his 
| grammar | 


wm 
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grammar every morning. This will ſoon paye the 
way to Demoſthenes and Hoiner ; and when the ſe 
are once well underſtood, which I imagine, with 
diligence and good abilities, may be very ſoon ac- 
compliſhed, the ſcholar will be able of himſelf to 
purſue his ſtudies in the Greek language, as far as 
he ſhall chuſe to proceed. And indeed I have no 
doubt, but that he will chuſe to proceed as far as 
he can, if his lot in life allows him leiſure. For 
the pleaſure he will feel, when once he enters 
deeply into the fine authors of antrent Greece, will 
lead him to prefer them to all others. He will 
then find, that the 'preference given to them by 
all preceding ages, is not the effect of mere preju- 
dice, as is ſuppoſed by the ſuperficial ſtudent in 
Greek, who has never read enough to enable him 
to. | taſte their excellences. 2 | 
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Though my principal argument in recommend 
ing the ſtudy of Greek, is derived from its native 
excellence; from the opportunity it offers of en- 
larging and ennobling the human mind, by laying” 
open the writings of the Greek philoſophers, po- 
ets, and hiſtorians; yet it may not be improper to- 
add, for the ſake of thoſe who ſeek profit, accord 
ing to the vulgar idea of the word profit, from 

liberal ſtudies, that the knowledge of the Greek, 


greatly facilitates the practice of ſome lucrative 
profeſſions. I cannot underſtand how it is poſſible - 
for a phyſician to acquit Himſelf wicht tolerable ere- 
dit, unacquainted with Greek, Almoſt all the 
terms he uſes are Greek words, written in Roman. 

| charaQers. 
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charakter. The ſubordinate pratitioner in medi. 
cine would find his employment much eaſier and 
pleaſanter, and his character more reſpectable, if 
he were inſtructed in the meaning of the words 
which he every day uſes, and which he cannot 
clearly and fully underſtand, without knowing the 
language whence they are immediately and with- 
out alteration tranſplanted. _ 


Some late writers, however, who have cenſured 
the eſtabliſhed modes of education with all the free- 


dom of dogmatical dictation, have hinted, that 


Greek is utterly unneceſſary. One of them in 
plain terms informs us, that it can neither be uſe- 


ful nor ornamental. He recommends it to all who 


are not to be divines or phyſicians, © not to waſte 
c {© much time, as even to learn the Greek al- 
& phabet.“ Such a doctrine as this will often be 
well received, ſince both ignorance and indolence 
will be ever ready to vote in its favour. 'The at- 
tachment of many to ſingularity, will lead them 
to adopt almoſt any new and plauſible apinion, 


when advanced with confidence. But to the pre- 


valence of fuch ill-grounded notions, we may at- 
tribute much of the levity, and the ſuperficial 
knowledge, whichdifgrace ſome of thoſe ranks among 
us, which uſed to be early initiated in the wiſdom 
of the antients, through the medium of the fine 
language of antient Athens, as well as of antient 
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The oppoſers of the eſtabliſhed modes, and the 
enemies to Greek, have ſeldom. been ſolid ſcholars ; 
and. ſome have ventured to ſuſpect, that they have 
been guilty of a common praQice, that of con- 
demning what they do not | underſtand A, 


SE C- 


* Darnnant quod Bm intelligunt. Qvizr. 


4s anſwer to the nne Greek, I will again cite — * 
or two from a truly elegant modern Latin writer. Aiunt Græcam 
Latinamque linguam jampridem MorTVUAs eſſe. Ego vero cas 
nunc demim non tantùm viveks et vigere contendo, fed firms 
valetudine uti, poſtquam eſſe in poteſtate plebis de ſièrunt.—Præ- 
dicare nolumus, ſi bomines nottri paulb mag Grecas literas neg- 
ligere ceperint omnibus bonis artibus -certiflimam peſtem et perni- 
ciem imminere. Hoc ſi iſti aut videre per inſcitiam non queunt, 
aut aguofoere propter inveteratum in Græcos odium nolunt; per- 
fiſtant ſans in ſentemi ſuf ; nobis ignoſc ant, ſi quo in Audio 
plurimum operæ poſuimus, ab eo non facile abducninur ; ſed et 
e jus dignitatem conſervare nitimur, et quas ex eo utibitates per- 
cepiſſe nodis videmur, eas cum aliis communicare conamur. 
Neceſſe eſt in craſſiſſimà rerum ignoratione verſari eos qui rr &- 
$IDIO INTERPRETUM freti Cræcæ ac Latinæ linguæ ſtudia neg- 
Iigunt.. + | | MuzzTvs. 
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SECTION. xI 


ON MAKING A PROFICIENCY IN GREEK. 


— 


And thus is the Greek tongue, from its propriety and univerſa- 
lity, made for all that is great, and all that is beautiful, in every 


ſubject, and under every form of writing. Hxxuxs. 


HOSE who are ready to acknowledge the 
excellence of the Greek language, are de- 
terred from its purſuit by ideas of its difficulty. 
They aſſert, with ſome truth, that few make ſuch 
a proficiency in Greek, as to derive all the ad- 
vantages from it which it might afford, and that 
they do not often find in the world, thoſe who can. 
read it with eaſe or pleaſure. 


With reſpe& to its difficulty, it is certainly a 
copious language. It requires much and various 
reading, to gain a competent knowledge of the pri- 
mitive or radical words. But it is alſo a lan- 
guage which abounds in compounds and deriva- 
tives, the meaning of which may be eaſily known, 
by knowing the ſimple and original words. He 
who has acquainted hiraſelf with a ſmall number 


of the moſt uſeful radicals, will be able, with. a 
little 


„Ver the Oreck roots: have been <ompytes to amount to no 
ann | 


3 
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little ſagacity, to diſcover- the meaning of many 
words in a book written on a familiar and obvious 
ſubject. By reading ſuch a book, he will proba- 
bly find his knowledge of original words in ſome 
degree increaſed. | He goes on to one leſs ealy. 
His knowledge of the language is enlarged by in- 
ſenſible gradations, and he at laſt acquires'a deep 
and a maſterly ſkill, without much painful labour. 
He may ſelect ſuch authors as will amuſe him as he 
proceeds, and, like a pleaſant companion in a jour- 
ney, be a ſubſtitute for a vehicle. | 


l will point out a few authors, with the order in 


which they may be read. I dictate not; for the 


books and the order may be changed, with great 
propriety, by a better judgment. But as I write 
a practical treatiſe, I muſt deſcend to particulars. 
I pre-ſuppoſe that à progreſs has been made 
in the Greek Grammar, and in the Greek Teſta- 
ment. 1 a | 


The works of Xenophon are in general remark- 


ably eaſy. . The ſentences are ſhort, and the ideas 


familiar. I will not now deſcant on the ſweetneſs 
of his diction, and his other beauties. I will only 
adviſe, that either his Memorabilia, his Cyropa- 
dia, his Anabaſis, his little but elegant treatiſes on 
the Character of Ageſilaus, and the Spartan and 
Athenian Polity, may be read immediately after 
the Greek Teſtament, or with it. 


Tbe 
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The Dialogues of Lucian are too entertaining to 
be omitted. The Greek is pure, but rather more 
difficult than that of Xenophon. They may be 
read aſter ſome progreſs has been made in Xeno- 
phon. But as morality is of great importance in 
early youth, and as it may be learned in great per- 
fection from the Greek authors, I wiſh that a 
very particular and very long attention may not 
be paid to Lucian at ſchool, though his wit and 


his language are highly excellent. To accuſtom 


boys to laugh at every thing ſerious, may have an 
ill effect on their future conduct. I wiſh Epictetus, 
and the Table of Cebes, and all the Bocraticz 
Chartæ exhibited by Plato and Nenophon, to be 
more frequently and more attentively read than the 
works of the laughing Philoſopher. IE. 


When theſe/books are once properly ſtudied, 
the ſcholar ſhould be immediately advanced to the 


higheſt claſs of Greek ſchool literature, to Ho- 


mer, Plato, and Demoſthenes. Neither ſhould 
he be contented with reading only a few paſſages, 


but ſhould go deeply into them, ſtudy them with 


great and long attention, and receive ſuch an im- 
preſſion from them, as ſhall induce him to read 
them again when he leaves his ſchool, and to make 
them the companions of his life. Their con- 
verſation will exalt his ſenſe, and give him dig- 
nity. | 


At ſchool, it is impoſſible to go through the 
-works of a very voluminous author, neither is it 
required. 


IAN Gn a 


required. It is the buſineſs of the ſchool to qua- 


lify the ſtudent to go through them by himſelf. 
Selections are therefore publiſhed for the uſe of 
ſchools. But 1 am ſorry to obſerve, that the know- 
ledge of many never extends beyond theſe ſelecti- 
ons. 'They judge of Plato from Foſter's edition, 
of Lucian from Kent's, of Demoſthenes from 
Mounteney's. Though theſe and ſimilar ſelecti- 
ons may be very judicious, and quite ſufficient in 
ſchools, yet I would by no means wiſh the ſcholar 
to confine his curiofity within ſo narrow limits. 
Let him dig the mine deeper and wider, and he 
will find treaſure in abundance. Let him aſcend 


higher, and he will view a proſpect no leſs beauti- 


tiful than extenſive. 


1 wiſh an improvement to be made in the me- 
thod of reading Greek ; but there is little reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, that my wiſh will be accomplifhed. I 
wiſh to ſee editions of Greek authors univerſally 


uſed in ſchools, without Latin tranſlations. For 
my own part, I am convinced, that the praQtice 


uniformly adopted for many ages, of giving a 
Latin tranſlation of Greek books, is the principal 


reaſon that Greek has been leſs generally under- 


ſtood than Latin. Not but that ſame have pro- 
ceeded ſucceſsfully, notwithflanding all impedi- 


ments; and I believe at preſent, and in our own 0 


country, Greek is well underſtood. Several liv- 
ing writers have given indubitahle proofs of their 


excellence in it; among whom may be moſt ho- 
nourably enumerated the * Obſerver on 


Suidas. 
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Suidas. IF we look back, we ſhall find a nume- 


rous and diſtinguiſhed tram, _ who, while they 
adorn the literary annals of our nation, afford moſt 
animating examples for the * ſtudent of the 


preſent age *. 
SEC- 


1 will take the liberty of quoting another paſſage from Herme:, 


before I leave this ſubject ; 
lt were to be wiſhed, that thoſe among us, who either read 

© or write with a view to employ their liberal leiſure, (for as to 
© ſuch as do either from views more ſordid, we leaye them, like 
© flaves, to their deſtined drudgery)—it were to be wiſhed, I ſay, 
that the liberal (if they have a reliſh for letters) would laſpeck 
te the finiſhed models of Grecian literature; that they would not 
« waſte thoſe hours which they cannot recal, upon the meaner 
&© productions of the French and Engliſh preſs ; upon that fungous 
„% growth of novels and of pamphlets, where, it is to be feared, 
« they rarely find any rational pleaſure, and more en (till any 
** ſolid improvement. . 

% To be competently ſkilled i in, ancient learning, i is by no means 
% work of ſuch inſuperable pains. The very progreſs itſelf is 
attended with delight, and reſembles a journey through ſome 
<< pleaſant country, where every mile we advance new charms 
* ariſe. It is certainly as eaſy to be a ſcholar, as a gameſter, or 
„many other characters equally illibera] andlow. The ſame ap- 
I plication, the ſame quantity of habit will fit us ſor one as com- 
% pletely as for the other. And as to thaſe who tell us, with an 
air of ſeeming wiſdom, that it is men, not books, we muſt ſtudy 
to become knowing; this I have always remarked from re- 
** peated experience, to be the common conſolation and language 
_”; dunces.“ | 
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ON THE STUDY or THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


To be well acquainted with one's native language is nothing 


to boaſt of; but not to be well acquaiated with it, is 2 great dif- 
Cic. 


ANY parents are of opinion, that while 
their ſons are learning Latin, they are 


making no improvement in Engliſh. They are 


miſtaken. It 1s impoſſible to learn the Latin 


'grammar, without acquiring 2 valuable know- 
| ledge of grammar. in general, and conſequently of 


the Engliſh grammar. But it muſt be confeſſed, 
that many particulars of the Engliſh grammar can- 
not be learned, but by a particular application to 
it; and it is certain, that this has been long ne- 


gleQed in the moſt approved ſchools. 


' Engliſh undoubtedly ought to form a great part 


of an Engliſh gentleman's education. I think at 
the ſame time, that if a boy has made a good pro- 
ficiency in claſſical learning, he will be able of him- 
ſelf to make up for the want of particular in- 
ſtruction in this point, if he chuſes to apply to it. 
Good ſenſe, good conipanys and n good au- 


thors, 
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thors, with a knowledge of grammar in general, 
will commonly make a ſcholar completely maſter of 
his own language. Several of our beſt writers 
were educated at public ſchools, where I believe the 
Engliſh grammar was not taught. They acquired 
their {kill by private and ſubſequent ſtudy. * 


To comprehend it, however, among the other 
objects of ſcholaſtic purſuit, tends to render the 
plan of education more complete. It is indeed very 
deſirable; for I have known boys, who; though 
they could write Latin grammatically, were un- 
able, for want of this part of inſtruction, to com - 
Poſe a letter on a familiar ſubject without incor- 
rectneſs, much leſs with elegance; and even ſome 
celebrated writers in Engliſh have made egregious 
miſtakes in Engliſh grammar. 


I need not point out the proper Introduction. 
Every one will anticipate me in choſing Lowth's. 
Some parts of it are unavoidably too difficult for a 
child's comprehenſion. Aſh's introduction to it, 
adapted to the uſe of children, may be ſometimes 


uſed with great ä 


The beſt method of teaching the Engliſh gram- 
mar, is, I think, after having gone through Lowth, 
to cauſe to be read by one of the claſs, a paſſage of 
one of Addiſon's-papers in the Spectator, and then 
to parſe it accurately in the manner in which 2 
Latin or Greek leſſon is uſually analyſed. All vio- 
lations of — and al vulgariſms, ſoleciſms, 
and 


ä 
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and'barbariſms, in the converſation of boys, mult 
be noticed and l | 


To confirm their improvements in Engliſh, 
boys muff compoſe in it as ſoon as they are capable 


of invention. Indeed this is uſually done in public 


ſchools, and the advantages of it are univerſally felt. 
Many boys go to public ſchools, who are deſigned 


for commercial life, The little Latin they learn 


by the age of thirteen or fourteen, when they ſome- 
times leave ſchool for the accompting-houſe, may 
not be of great ſervice to them; but the habit of 
compoſing in Engliſh, will enable them to write 
letters with eaſe and with accuracy ; an acquiſition, 
for which. they will be obliged to their ſchool as 
long as they live; an acquiſition, which will 
diſtinguiſh and adorn them more than any of the 
accompliſhments uſually called merely ornamental. 


I would comprehend in the plan of inſtruQion 
in Engliſh, the doQrine of Engliſh verification, as 
well as of proſaic compoſition. The various me- 
tres ſhould be explained; and ſuch a manner of 
reading them pointed out, as tends to diſplay their 
beauty and melody. 


I would advance a ſtep higher. I wiſhto infuſe : 


not only a grammatical, but a critical knowledge of 


the language, and its authors. To the ſenior boys 


the beauties and defeQs of ſty le ſhould be ſhewn. 
The opinions of judicious critics on our poets, 


hiſtorians, orators, and moralifts, ſhould. be laid 
before them and diſcuſſed. They ſhould be taught 


- 


* 


ſchools, and during the ſchool hours, it muſt be read 
in private by boys who wiſh to acquire a perfect 
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not to read every thing that falls into their hands, 
but to ſelect their books with judgment. They 
will thus acquire not only grammatical accuracy, 
but taſte ; a quality, which will furniſh them, du- 
ring life, with pleaſure pure and refined; to be able 


_ to reliſh which, will characteriſe the true mm 
man independently of fortune. : 


> * Engliſh cannot always conveniently be read in 


knowledge of it. To complete the grammatical 
and theoretical ſkill which is taught by the in- 
ſtruQor, let the pupil read the moſt elegant com- 
poſitions in the Engliſh language. Fame will uſu- 
ally point theſe out; but leſt ſhe ſhould err, as ſhe. 
ſometimes does, the advice of the living Inſtructor 


muſt be ſought and followed. 


Though the ſtudy of a vernacular language is of 


high importance; and though ſome inſtructors have 


endeavoured to perſuade their countrymen, that it 


| ape ſufficient for all the purpoſes of life ; yet the 


"education of him who has been confined to it, will 
be greatly defective. It may with truth be aſſerted, 
that, notwithſtanding his attention may have been 
directed to this ſingle object, he will never com- 
prehend it ſo well, as he will who is alſo converſant 
in the antient languages“. The mere Engliſh 


ſcholar will often be obliged to turn over hisEng- 
| | lh 


eng . ä 14577 \ 851 
; A boy will be able to repeat his Latin Grammar over two 


or three years before his underſtanding opens enough to let him 
into 
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liſh Dictionary, and, after all, will acquire but an 


imperfect idea of the many words which are di- 


- rely G_— from the Latin or the Greek. 


into the reaſon of 4 rules; and when this is done ſooner or later, 


it ceaſeth to be jargon; ſo that all this elamour is wrong-founded ; 
« + + + and therefore I am for the old way in ſchools ſtill, aud 
children will be furniſhed there with a ſtock of words at leaſt, 
when they come to know how to uſe them.? FELTON-. 


F 8E C- 


L 58 
SECTION xv. 


CANTILE LIFE, 


w——_—— ger longis rationibus aſſem 
* Diſcuat in partes centum deducere, mm 
ut hæc animos U, &c. .. Hozarz. 


Great wit of-antiquity, no leſs remarkable 
for the liberality of his mind, and his know- 


Tedge of the world, than for his excellence in poe- 


try, has cenſured the mere arithmetical mode of 
education, He has ſuggeſted, that the mind, from 
a conſtant attention to pecuniary and mercantile 


computations in early youth, contracts a degree of 


ruſt totally deſtructive of genius. There is cer- 
tainly ſome truth in his obſervation; but it muſt 
be conſidered, that our country differs from his in 
many eſſential particulars. Arms and arts were 
the chief objects in Rome; but Britain, from her 
ſituation and connections, is naturally commercial. 
Commerce in Britain has acquired a dignity un- 
known in antient times, and in other countries of 
Europe. Thoſe who have been engaged in it have 
added a grace to it, by the liberality of their edu- 
cation. This has introduced them to the company 
of thoſe to whom their fortunes made them equal; 
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and they have appeared in the ſenate, and in ſoci- 
ety, with peculiar grace and importance. 


I mean then, inthis Section, to adviſe, that thoſe 
who are deſtined to a commercial lite, may not 


devote their time and attention, excluſively, to 


penmanſhip and to arithmetic. In whatever de- 
gree theſe excellences may be poſſeſſed, they will. 
never exalt or refine the ſentiments. They will 
never form the gentleman. They are the qualifi- 
cations of a hireling ſcrivener, and are at this time 
in poſſeſſion of ſome of the loweſt and meaneſt per- 


{#5 in the community. 


But I would not be miſapprehended. I know 
the value of a legible and expeditious hand, and 
the beauty of arithmetic as a ſcience, as well as 
its uſe as a practical qualification“. They are 
abſolutely neceſſary to the merchant ; they are 
highly uſeful to all. My meaning is, that they 
ſhould not form the whole of education, nor even 
the chief part of it, even when the ſtudent is de- 
ligned for mercantile life. For what is the propoſed 
end of a mercantile life? The accumulation of 
money. And what is the uſe of money? To con- 
tribute to the enjoyment of life. But is life to be 
enjoyed with a narrow and unenlightened mind? 
If it is, what muſt be the enjoyment? It muſt be 
low, and diſgraceful. A rich man, without liberal 
ideas, and without ſome ſhare of learning, is an un- 

Fa fit 


* 8 notitis cuicunque primis ſaltem literis erudito 
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fit companion for thoſe in the rank to which he is - 


advanced; a melancholy conſideration, that after 
all the toils and cares of buſineſs, when a man has 


acquired a princely fortune, he muſt be excluded 
from the ſociety of men of equal condition, but 


ſuperior education, or be ridiculous in it; that he 
muſt be unfit for parliamentary or civil employ- 


ments, though his nn. may gain admiſſion to 
them ! 


I really do not diſcourage an attention to writing 
and arithmetic. If I did, my judgment would con- 
demn me, and Iſhould raiſe a very numerous party, 
who would not fail to be clamorous againſt my 
doQrine. My advice, which I offer with unaffected 
deference, is, that thoſe who- are intended for a 
genteel line of commercial life, ſhould beſtow at 
leaſt as much attention on the cultivation of their 
minds as on mechanical attainments, or on a mere 


Preparation for the ſuperintendence of at accompt- 


ing -houſe. 


There is time enough for the accompliſhment of 
both purpoſes, in the courſe of an education proper- 
ly conducted, and long enough continued. At our 
beſt and molt reſpectable grammar ſchools, oppor- 
tunities are uſually afforded for improvement in 
writing and in arithmetic. Many inſtances might 


be produced to ſhew, that the claſſical and the mer- 


cantile diſcipline - have proceeded with equal ſuc- 
ceſs. It is indeed true, that the writing of thoſe 


exerciſes Which are indiſpenſably required In a 


claſſical 
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claſſical eourſe, retards the acquiſition of à fine 


hand, becauſe it is uſually done in a careleſs and a 
haſty manner. But it might be done otherwiſe. 


Granting that it cannot, yet ſurely one would abate 


' ſomething from the excellence of a flouriſh, for the 


ſake of acquiring ideas, and elevating the mind with 
noble ſentiments. Is it worth while to forego the 
improvement of taſte and literary genius, for tlie 
ſake of forming a ſtroke in a letter with greater ele- 
gance, though not in the leaſt more legibly; ; for the 


| ſake of acquiring a mechanical habit in very extra- 


ordinary perfection, in which, after all, the ſcholar. 
will often be ſurpaſſed by the loweſt apprentice, 
or the meaneſt clerk of a petty office: ? 


T know it will be ſaid, that boys who are deſti- 
ned to reputable merchandize, are uſually tavglit 
Latin. - How are they often taught it ? They are 
often placed at a ſchool where the maſter teaches ir 
not. He profeſſes to teach only writing, atithme - 
tic, and mathematics; but to complete his plan, 


he hires an aſſiſtant to teach Latin, The princi- 


pal ſhare of time and attention is devoted to writ-- 
ing and arithmetic. The parent deſires it, and the 
maſter naturally gives it the greateſt attention. 
Seldom any thing more than the firſt elements of 
Latin are taught, and theſe, it may reaſonably be 
ſuppoſed, in a very ſuperficial manner. The boy 
leaves his ſchool at the age of fourteen. He writes 
a fine hand, and caſts accounts to admiration. 
His Latin he ſoon forgets ; for he was never taught 
to dwell upon it as of great importance; and in 

generaF gx 
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general what he knows of it is ſo little, that it is 
ſcarcely worth remembrance. - 


When he has acquired his fortune, which he 
may very well do, with little other knowledge but 
that of addition and multiplication ; though he 
prides himſelf on having had a liberal education; 
yet he acknowledges, that he has found little ad- 
vantage from the claſſics, and holds them in low 
eſtimation . He declares, that a ſon of his ſhall 
adhere to the four firſt rules. He ſeldom looks be- 
vond the circumſcribed horizon of the accompting- 
- houſe, even when admitted into the council-cham- 
ber; and he contributes, both by his diſcourſe and 
example, to bring the claſſical mode of education 
into diſrepute, He-pretends to have been trained 
according to its rules, and grounds his pretenſions 
on the very little of the Latin grammar which he 
very imperfectly learned, in a very ſhort time, 
when his attention was almoſt confined, both by 
parental and preceptorial authority, to a mecha- 
nical attainment, and to a fingle fcience. I need 
not uſe argument to recommend the ſtudy of 
French and Geography to the intended mer- 
chant. Their obvious utility is univerſally un- 
derſtood. 


1 is well known, and much to be lamented, 
/t that the ſhafts of wit and ridicule have often been 


laceeſefully thrown at city PI and other 
public 


* This diſeſteem may be accounted Fils by the old obſervation, 
Igaoti nulla cupido eſt. 
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public characters, whoſe offices ought to ſecure 
reſpe&. This unfortunate circumſtance has been 
entirely owing to that defe& in their education, 
for which their wealth could never compenſate. 
Though they ought to qualify themſelves for the 
deſk ; yet they ſhould recolleQ, that they are not 
to remain there always; but ſhould let their 
minds be early imbued with that elegance, which 
will remain with them, and conſtitute them gen- 
n, whatever may be their n * 


s EC. 


® Great ſtateſmen, and men engaged in civil buſineſs, have uſu- 
ally been polite ſcholars and philoſophers; witneſs Scipio, Cicero, 
Cato, Brutus, Marcus Antoninus, Sir Thomas More, Sidney, Ra- 


leigh, Temple, Grotius, Dy Witt, and many others, 
Fide Philoſoph, Arrangements, 
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ON LEARNING FRENCH AT $CHOQL, 
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TI French language abounds with authors 
elegant, lively, learned, and claſſical. I do 
not ſee how a ſcholar can diſpenſe with it. To be 
ignorant of it, is to cut off a copious ſource of 
amuſement and information. Fneed not expati- 
ate on its utility to the man of buſineſs, and the 
'ornament it adds to the - accompliſhed gentleman. 
Its uſe and its grace are ſufficiently underſtood. 


But whether boys ſhould begin to learn it fo 
early as they ſometimes do, admits. of doubt. 1 
need not obſerve, that the lapſe of time 1s ne- 
ceſſary to mature the mind as well as the body. 
Like the body, it may, at a very early age, be 
overladen and contracted in its growth. I would 
herefore begin with the moſt important object, 
and lay a good foundation. The Latin grammar 1 
conſider as the moſt important object at that age, 
and as the avenue to future improvements. Let 
not the ſcholar then be introduced to French, till 
he has made a conſiderable progreſs in the know- 


ledge of the Latin grammar. As 
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At the age of ten or twelve, and before, if the 
boy has abilities, this preparation may be in a 
great meaſure completed. The. knowledge. of a. 
few Latin words, as well as of the grammar, will 
contribute greatly to facilitate the acquiſition of: 
French. : n 


French ſhould by all means be — * gramma- 
tically, And when the pupil has not learned the 
Latin grammar, he muſt begin with the firſt ele- 
ments of the French, and go through them accu» 


rs rately ; for ſome grammar muſt be learned with. 
lo accuracy. But when he is acquainted. with, the 
e parts of ſpeech, and the general principles of gram- 
f mar in all languages, which he will by learning the 
— Latin grammar, Lcannot ſee any neceſſity for gor 
e ing over the ſame ground i in a French Stammar; 


which, however, is not uncommonly required, to 
the great impediment and confuſion of the ſtudent. 


It will therefore require judgment in the French a 
maſter, to ſelect ſuch parts only of the grammar as 
are abſolutely neceſſary. Theſe a are OF, themſelves ; 
ſufficiently numerous. 


I will ie it to him to intro 
duce the ſtudent to reading an eaſy author, as ſoon 
as the nouns, Pronouns, and regular verbs are learn 

ed. This early entrance on reading authors great- 
ly accelerates the progreſs in the French language, 
and, indeed, in all languages. The ſubject matter 
of a book, eſpecially if it be narrative and enter- 
nn, alleviates © the labour of acqvicing tie 
3 knowledge 
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knowledge of a new language. But when the boy 
is confined during fix or twelye months to the dry 
rules of a grammar, he is naturally induced to hate 
the ſtudy of a language, which preſents to him no- 
thing but irkſome toil. The peruſal of an author 
not only makes the ſtudy pleaſant, but alſo illuf- 
trates and fixes in the mind the rules of gram- 
mar. 


I believe the greater number of parents wiſh 
their ſons'to learn French, chiefly that they may 
de enabled to ſpeak the language. This is cer- 
Tainly a valuable attainment; but J think an abi- 
lity to read and to taſte the beauties of the cele- 
brated French writers, is alſo valuable. If he can 
learn to do both in perfection, it is doubtleſs moſt 
deſirable. © But 1 have obſerved, that the French 
converſation of many boys, diſmiſſed as completed 
from celebrated French ſchools, has been but a 
barbarous jargon. To learn to ſpeak French with | 
real elegance, and with fluency, it will be necef- 
fary to give it the greateſt portion of time and at- 
tention, cr toreſide ſome time among the natives. 
To read it with eaſe and critical accuracy, may 
be ſoon acquired with moderate application; and 
it is, in every reſpect, a very eligible acquiſi- 
8 . 


There is no neceſſity to point out the proper 
books to be read in the ſtudy of the French lan- 
guage. Thoſe which are commonly uſed in pla- 
ces of . are for the moſt 7 proper. 
| r 
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They are Gil Blas, Telemachus, and a few others, 
both entertaining. and well written, I will only 


give one caution z and it is, that none of Voltaire's 


books be. admitted too early. Let the ſtudent, 
when his judgment is mature, fele& thoſe book 


- which he moſt approves, whatever they may be; 


but let not the young inind be poiſoned, on firſt 
entrance into life, by the obtruſion of ſcegical 


writings upon 1ts attention. 


There was a time when even profound ſcholars, 
and celebrated writers, were unacquainted with. 
French ; but it is ſo generally ſtudied and under- 
ſtood in the preſent age, that to be ignorant of it 
is both a diſgrace and a diſadvantage. It ought 
ſeldom to be omitted in education; for to the man 
of buſineſs it is always uſeful „ and oſten neceſſary. 
| : . . 0 


* *. 


he - obvious utility of French in the tranfiRivas of the * 
world, induces all parents to wiſh theic ſons to acquire it. Many 


of them are not ſo anxious concerning Latin and Greek, and other 


elegant purſuits, They aſk, where lies the preßt and the gain of 
theſe ? In anſwer to them, I will again cite the words of the excel-. 


lent author of Hermes, ſpeaking of ſome ſciences. 


« Every ſcience whatever,” ſays he, “ has its uſe, Arithmetic 
is excellent for the gauging of liquors 3 geometry, for the meaſuring 
of eſtates ; aſtronamy, for the making of almanacks; and gram- 
mar, perhaps, for the drawing of bonds and conveyances. 


% Thus much to the ſordid. If the liberal aſk for ſomething bet - 
ter than this, we may anſwer and aſſure tiſem from the beſt authori- 
ties, that every exerciſe of mind upon theorems of ſcience, like ge- 
nerous and manly exerciſe of the body, tends to call forth and 
ſtrengthen nature's original vigour. Be the ſubject itſelf immediate- 
ly lucrative or not, the nerves of reaſon are braced by the mere employ, 
and we become abler actors in the drama of hfe, whether our part 
be of the buſier, or of wa ſedater kind,” Has 
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To the ſcholar. it is the ſource of pleaſure and im- 
provement. But yet it will not ſupply the place 
of claſſical learning; and it is « happy circum- 
ſtance, that in moſt of the ſeminaries originally 
conſecrated to the ſtudy of the aritient authors 
only, opportunities are now afforded for the ac- 
quiſition of an elegant and uſeful modern lan- 


hs 
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Quibus in rebus duo maxime fugienda ſunt, ne quis effemina- 
eee et ne quid durum aut ruſticum ſit. Oi. 
I. is not neceſſary to admoniſh the world of the. 

value of accompliſhments which contribute to 
exterior grace. They are in their nature ſuch as. 
ſtrike the eye of the beholder upon intuition, 
They rendet the impreſſion received on the firſt- 
ſight of a perſon, favourable to his general cha- 
raQer, and they are therefore univerſally purſued, 


They ought to be purſued, but not without re- 
ſuuiction. 


They are often conſidered, even by the patent 
as well as by the child, as of the firſt importance; 
as more likely to contribute to good ſucceſs in the 
world, than ſolid merit. If this is really the caſe 
ſometimes, and I am ſure it is not always; yet it 
ought not to be ſo, and the reformation ſhould be- 
gin in the riſing. generation. Therefore boys 
thould be taught to value external graces only in 
a ſubordinate degree. Great care muſt be taken, 

that 
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that they may not be viewed in ſo favourable a 
light as to appear capable of becoming the ſubſti- 


tutes of moral and intellectual excellence. The 


too high eſtimation of the ornamental qualifications 


is injurious to the individual, and to the commu- 
nity. It cauſes a negle& of ſerious and uſeful pur- 
ſuits, fuch as are neceſſary to the welfare of both 


theſe; and it introduces general i ignorance, want 


of principle, levity of mind and behaviour, Irreli- 
: gion, and E 


When the boy i is once taught to eſteem religion, "1 


learning, truth, benevolence, and a power of be- 
coming uſeſul to himſelf and others, as they ought 
to be eſteemed, as qualities which do honour to 
human nature, and exceed all the little arts of 
pleaſing by external deportment, as much as a rea- 
ſonable nature. exceeds the beſtial; then let him be 
introduced to the ſtudy of. thoſe arts,” whoſe true 
| uſe and end are to cauſe virtue, which is lovely in 
itſelf, to appear more amiable *. 


- With theſe ideas in his mind, let the boy 


learn to dance. It will contribute to his health, 
and to his growth. It will-give the human form, 


in the embelliſhment of which, nature has beſtow- 


ed peculiar care, the power of diſplaying its na- 
| tural 
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tural beauty and ſymmetry +. It will ſtrengthen 
the limbs, and render them fit for their proper 
exertion. A ſkill in the art, independent of other 


advantages, is defirable, as it enables young people 


to join in a diverſion, which, in decent company, 
is as innocent as it is pleaſing. When therefore 


the parent approves it, there can be no reaſonable 
objection to placing the ſcholar under the dancing 


maſter. The methods commonly adopted are 
ſuch as, I am ſure, I will not pretend to improve. 


Fencing, as a gymnaſtic art, is highly uſeful, in 
ftrengthening the body. In ſeveral walks of life, 
cuſtom hath rendered it eſſentiafly requiſite. But 
I ſhall not dwell upon it, ſince it is by no means 
neceffary in general. If the ſcholar chuſes to pur- 
ſue it, and has a convenient opportunity, he ſhould 
not neglect it; fince it furniſhes an excellent mode 
of bodily exerciſe, after the labour of the mind 
m a ſedentary employment. 


The learning of the military exerciſe, which is 
now very common, is, in ſeveral points of view, 
beneficral. It gives a manlineſs af mien, it renders 
the body erect, and the limbs robuſt; and it qua- 
lifes youth to defend their country in an effectual 
manner, whey called out by an-emergency. It may 

wh likewiſe 


\ 
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likewiſe have an indirect influence in inſpiring 
n n and inſwuoting a love of order. 


| Maſie furniſhes: a ſweet: abate to the man 
of letters. Boys are not often initiated in it at 
ſchools. With great propriety, they are uſually 
left to follow, in this particular, the impulſe of their 
genius or their inclination. Without both theſe, 
no valuable proficieney is ever made in performing 
on a muſical inſtrument. Scarcely any art is pur- 
ſued, invita Minerud, or without a natural turn 
for it, ſo unſucceſsfully as muſic. And indeed to 
arrive at any great excellence in it, requires more 
time and attention than can well be beſtowed by 
him who follows any other purſuit with ardour. 
The lover of muſic, who has full employment of 
another kind, . and who has. not any. very. re- 
markable degree of genius. for muſic, ſhould 
content himſelf with hearing ſkilful performers ; 
opportunities for which abound in this age and. 
nation. 


Drawing is frequently taught at ſchools ; not 
often with any ſingular ſucceſs. It is, however, a 
very convenient as well as - agreeable-accompliſh- 
ment; and, where a genius for it evidently ap- 
pears, no care ſhould. be ſpared. in its cultivation. 
But as drawing is a ſedentary amuſement, I do not 
recommend it to the literary ſtudent. His leiſure + 
hours ſhould be ſpent in active diverſion. - 


 Iwill 


a the greateſt portion of threeſcore years and 
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1 in in general adviſe; that, whatever orna- 
mental accompliſhments the ſtudent may with to 
purſue, he may call to mind what has often been 
repeated with a ſigh, that life is ſhort, and 


art is long. Much time and much attention 


muſt not, in the contracted ſpace of human life, 


be beſtowed on objects which afford no ra- 


tional pleaſure, and no real advantage of any kind 
to the individual, or to ſociety. It is indeed far 
better to conſume time in employments merely in- 
nocent, than in vice or in malignant actions; but 
true, permanent, and heart- felt happineſs is to be 
derived from a benevolent conduct, and from uſe- 
ful exertions. Ornamental qualifications, and a- 
muſing attainments, may pleaſe, indeed, during 
the ſhort period of youth; but, alas! the old 
age which has no more than theſe to ſupport and 


recommend it, would be ridiculouſly contemptible, 


if it were not truly pitiable. Men are too little 
inclined to look ſo far before them, and to provide 
for that period, which, if it is deſtitute of ra- 


tional amuſements, and of ſolid improvements, 


muſt be ſpent either in a ſtate of ſtupid inſenſibility, 
or in wretchedneſs. | 


If the antediluvian duration of life ſtill continued, 
what accompliſhment is there at which an in- 
genuous mind would not aſpire ? But to ſpend 


ten, 


pre 
* 
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ten, in trifling or uneſſential purſuits, is pitiable 
folly *. 1 


vVieæ ſurama brevis ſpem nos vetat inchoare longam. Hon. 

Quid quod eſtimatioge nocturnæ quietis dimidio quiſque ſpatio 
vitz ſue vivit. - Pars æqua morti fimilis exigitur - nec reputantur 
infantiæ anni, qui ſcaſu carent, nec ſene ct, in pœnam vivacis, 
tot morbi, tot curæ hebeſcunt ſenſus, merabra torquentur, 
præmoritur, viſus auditus, inceſſus, dentes etiam et tamen vitz 
hoc tempus annumeratur. Prin. 
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ON THE NECESSITY AND METHOD OP 
LEARNING GROCGRAPHY, &c. 


Totam licet animis tamquamm oculis luſtrare terram mariaque 
omnia. , , 78 G. 


HERE is nothing which contributes more 

to accelerate the improvement of the ſcholar, 
and to render his progreſs agreeable, than a pro- 
per care to prefent all the ideas, with which he is 
furniſhed, clearly to his apprehenſion. This is 
not often ſufficiently regarded. Boys learn mach 
of what they are taught, by rote, often without 
any ideas at all, and almoſt always with confuſed 


and imperfe& ideas. They are apt to conſider 


their buſineſs merely as a taſk, without any view 
to valuable improvement; and if they can go 
through it with impunity, they are little folici- 
2 concerning the advantage to be derived 

it, | IT 


Among other proofs of the imperfe&ion ard 
the confuſion of boys ideas, may be numbered 
their frequent ignorance of geography, at the time 
they 
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they are reading hiſtory. At many capital ſchools, 
ſcarcely any attention is paid to geography, eſpe- 
cially among the younger boys; who are, how- 
ever, often engaged- in reading Eutropius, Juſtin, 
Cæſar, and many other hiſtorians antient and mo- 
dern, Latin and Rod. . 

Obleutity nd fie are at all times pain- 
ful. It is no wonder that boys, while they are 
unacquainted with geography, appear to receive 
little entertainment from hiſtories which abound 
with amuſing. events. They are travelling in the 


dark. They ſee nothing around them diſtinQly ; 


and, at the end of their journey, they find the 
e e little more than * 


At a very early age, then, 1 won dds 
the pupil to a knowledge of geography. But [ 
would not place a geographical treatiſe in his 


hands. I would not burden his memory, or diſ- 
tract his attention, with too many or too minute 


. particulars. I would, at firſt, only give him a 
map of Europe, a map. of Italy, and a map of 
Greece. They ſhould be ſuch as are printed diſ- 
tinctly, and not too fully crowded. 'The.uſe of 
maps - ſhould be familiarly explained; and then 
the pupil will be well able to inform. himſelf of the 
ſituation of the principal places, and of ſuch as oc- 
cur-moſt frequently in reading the claſſics and the 
Roman hiſtorians. Antient geography ſhould at 
farſt engroſs his attention. The ſame method 


ſhould 
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ſhould foro after be uſed, to introduce him to a 
yore idea of the modern. 


But as the pupil advances in age, he muſt be 
led to higher improvements. Still I think the beſt 
and the eaſieſt method is, to Point out the places in 
maps, and not yet to perplex him with a unenter- 
| une geographical treatiſe. | 


| When he has made nde improvement in 
grammar and claſſical learning, he may enter on 
Cellarius. ' Not that I would recommend an atten- 
tion to every part of this book, at ſchool. It will, 
I think, be fully ſufficient to dwell with attention 
on Greece and Italy. A knowledge of other 
countries, - ſufficient for this period of life, may 
be gained by a careful and repeated inſpection of 
maps, without reading long and unentertaining cata- 
logues of proper names; a method which tends to 
render difficult and diſguſting, a ſtudy in itſelf na- 
turally pleaſant and remarkably eaſy. 


The facility and the uſe of this ſcience, will 
induce the judicious ſtudent to make a great pro- 
greſs in it. He will therefore ſtudy modern geo- 
graphy, even with more accuracy than the antient. 
Frequent and attentive inſpection of maps, will 
avail him moſt in this purſuit, throughout all its 
parts, Whenever a name of an unknown place 
occurs in reading, let the ſtudent mark it in his 


pocket - book, to be ſearched for in the map at a con- 


venient opportunity. I do not think it right to turn 
| | 1 mme di- 
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immediately from the book to the map, on every 
ſuch occaſion; becauſe it will interrupt the courſe of 


reading, divert the attention from the main object, 


and be the cauſe of loſing fome idea or ſome im- 
provement of greater value than the knowledge of 
a local imuation. | 


Sy There a a Great abundance of raigifin ike 
eaſy ſcience. The vanity of ſome, and the hope 


of gain in others, have urged many to publiſh 
what they could compile without difficulty. Cel- 


larius I have recommended to the ſchool-boy, as a 


guide to antient geography; Guthrie I will re- 
commend as a guide to modern. In that uſeful 
compilation he will find a great number of parti- 


culars, 'not merely geographical, which ought to 


de known to every individual. Though D*An- 
ville's geography is ſeldom uſed in ſchools, yet the 


ſcholar ought to be informed, that his maps are 


held in the higheſt eſteem. Their price prevents 
them from being univerſally received. » 


1 Mattiematical geography, or that part of it 
which is connected with aſtronomy, may be de- 
\ ferred till the pupil arrives at a mature age, unleſs 
he diſplays a very early genius and inclination for 
mathematics. The drawing of maps, and other 
minute labours in the purſuit of geography, may 
be deſirable to a perſon who is deſigned for ſome 
employment connected with ſurveying or naviga- 


ys but are an i vanecelfary toil to the liberal ſcho- 


lar. 


* 
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uur. For him, an attentive inſpection of maps 
already drawn, together with an hiſtorical account 
of places, Will be fully ſufficient. 


With reſpect to mathematical was 44 


thoſe which depend upon it, I think they can- 
not often be purſued at claſſical ſchools conſiſt- 


ently with other ſtudies, more immediately ne- 


ceſſary in early youth. The Elements of Eu- 
clid muſt not be omitted in a liberal education; 
but perhaps they onght to be attended to at the 
univerſity, rather than at ſchool. Aſtronomy, 


and natural and experimental philoſophy in all 


its branches, will alſo be more properly com- 
prehended in the courſe of academical ſtudies. 
The lectures read in the univerſities on theſe 
ſubjects, are admirably well fitted to accom- 


pliſh the ingenious pupil in theſe delightful and 


Improving ſciences. In thoſe places, a large 
and coſtly apparatus is always at hand, and the 
profeſſors, who read lectures, are for the moſt 
part men of great and ſolid merit, with little 
oſtentation. 


And yet if a boy has a peculiar turn for ma- | 


thematics, it ſhould be early cultivated ; as in- 


_ deed, (ſhould all very predominant tendencies to 


peculiar excellence. Intervals may be found, in a 
courſe of claflical ſtudy, for improvement in 
mathematical knowledge; and I will recom» 


3 as an excellent performance, the books 
. written 
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written by Dr. Wells on theſe ſubjeQs, profeſ. 

ſedly for the uſe of young gentlemen, They 

will very ſucceſsfully prepare the way ar a fu- 
r in the n 
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ON THE STUDY OF HISTORY IN THE 
COURSE OF EDUCATION. | 


Pleraque differat et præſens in tempus omittat. 
Hor, 


T muſt be remembered, that one of the -moſt 

important views in education is to open the 
mind, and prepare it for the reception of the ſpe- 
cies and degree of knowledge required in that 
ſphere in which it is deſtined to exert its aQivity. 
It is not the buſineſs of the ſchool to complete, 
but to prepare. They who pretend to teach every 
part of neceſſary knowledge, and to finiſh the 
improvements of the ſtudent, during the time 
that can be ſpent in a ſchool, are conſidered by - 
the intelligent among mankind, as deceivers and 
empirics. Thoſe inſtructors do their duty well, 
who point out the various avenues of learning, 


and, by leading their pupils a little way into each, 


enable them to proceed alone in the years of matu- 
rity. As many avenues as can well be compre- 
hended, without impeding the Progreſs of the 
ſcholar, muſt be opened for his "ws and for his 
admiſſion. 

G | _ Hiſtory 
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- Hiſtory therefore muſt be included. But hiſtory 
is a moſt extenſive field. I would only introduce 
the boy into a part of it, leſt he ſhould be diſcou- 
raged and confufed by the immenſity of the proſ- 
pea. His attention ſhould be confined to the 


more ſtriking parts of antient hiſtory, and to the 
hiſtory of bis own Country. 


With reſpeR to antient hiſtory, it is true, that 


he reads ſeveral original hiſtorians, as leſſons at | 


ſchool. But though from theſe he may derive a 


knowledge of the language, I have ſeldom found, 


that he has received any great addition to hiſtori- 
cal information. 'The reaſon of this is, that he 
ſeldom reads enough of them; that he reads de- 
tached paſſages ; or that he reads them at ſuch in- 
tervals, as cauſe him to loſe the thread of the nar- 
ration. His attention is paid leſs to the ſubject, 
than to the expreſſion. It cannot well be other- 
wiſe; for he reads Eutropius, Nepos, Juſtin, and 
Cefar, at a time when his knowledge of their lan- 
guage is very imperfect, and when the principal 
object in view, is to learn the meaning of Latin 
words, both as they ſtand ſingly, and as they are 
combined in a ſentence. The hiſtory is only the 
inſtrument for the accompliſhment of this pur- 


The beſt method of giving him a clear and a 
comprehenſive knowledge of antient hiſtory, is, to 


place in his hands ſome hiſtory well written in 


Engliſh. The rſt and ſecond volume of Rollin, 
tranſlated, 


1 
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tranſlated, will be very proper. Select Lives of 


Plutarch, the Hiſtory of Rome by Queſtion and 
Anſwer, commonly received, and Goldſmith's 


Hiſtory of Greece and Rome, will give a boy as 


much knowledge of antient hiſtory, as he can re- 


ceive at ſchool conſiſtently with his other occupa- 
tions. Moſt of theſe I wiſh to be read by the boy, 
as the amuſement of his leiſure hours. They can 
ſcarcely be read in the ſchool without interfering 
with very important purſuits, with purſuits, which 
cannot, like hiſtory, be poſtponed till the age of 
manhood. . 


bs carnetily recommend an attention to the Greek 
and Roman Hiſtory in particular; not only for the 
neceſſary and ornamental knowledge, which they 
furniſh, but alſo for the noble, manly, and gene- 
rous ſentiments, which they muſt inſpire. He 
who in his early age has been taught to ſtudy and 
revere the characters of the ſages, heroes, ſtateſ- 
men, and philoſophers, who adorn the annals of 
Greece and Rome, will neceſſarily imbibe the 


moſt liberal notions. He will catch a portion of 


that generous enthuſiaſm, which has warmed the. 
hearts, and directed the conduct, of the bene factors 
and ornaments of the human race. 


A Latin and Greek ſcholar muſt not be igno- 
rant of the annals of his own country. If he is ig- 


norant of them, he will appeaf inferior in the eyes 


of common obſervers, to many boys, whoſe edu- 
cation has been in other reſpeds much confined, 


They are in themſelves capable of rewarding his 


G 2 


attention 


— 
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attention moſt amply. A very particular ſtudy of 
them-may indeed, "oy properly, be deferred till 
a more advanced age“; but a little introduQory 
knowledge is certainly deſirable at the ſchool. 1 

| know not a better book for the purpoſe of com- 


municating it to boys, than the book already adopt- 
ed in ſchools, written in queſtion and anſwer. 


Engliſh biography I ſtrenuouſly recommend, as 
more entertaining, and perhaps more uſeful, than 
civil hiſtory at large, I do not recolle& any bio- 
graphical work, which 1s particularly and properly 
adapted to the uſe of ſchools. It is, I think, a de- 
ſideratum. It ſhould conſiſt principally, but by no 
means entirely, of the lives of the learned. 


A knowledge of feigned hiſtory, or mythology, is 


abſolutely neceſſary to the reader of the claſſics +. 
- But I by no-means approve of ſearching for this 
knowledge in Took's Pantheon. That book, 
though it diſplays much learning, and has been 
long and generally received, is ſurely improper for 
boys. It contains many ideas, and many expreſſi- 
ons, which may equally corrupt the morals and 
the taſte of the young ſtuderits. I would ſubſtitute 
in its room, the abridgment® of Spence's Polyme- 
tis. This, if 4t includes not ſo many particulars, 

1 : includes 


* Antient Hiſtory is more proper for a young clafſical ſtudent, 
becauſe it has uſually been better written than the mo- 
dern. Quia provenere ibi magna ſcriptorum ingenia, per terrarum 
orbem, veterum facta pro maximis celebrantur. SALLUST. 


+ Ne ea quidem quz unn a clari:ribus pottis ſicta negligere. 
QuIiNnTILIA4N, 
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includes enough, and is written with elegance and 
delicacy. I by no means approve the practice of 
beſtowing much time and attention in ſtudying the 
fooliſh hiſtories of the heathen deities, A little of 
this knowledge is certainly neceſſary to throw a 
proper light on the antient writers; but I would not 
proceed any farther in purſuit of it, than is indiſ- 


perffably required, 


A little chronology will be highly uſeful. It is 
unavoidably a dull and unentertaining ſtudy. It 
will be ſufficient if the pupil is at firſt furniſhed 
with general ideas in it, and with a knowledge of 
a few remarkable æras and epochas. Chronologi- 
cal tables abound, and they are in general ſuffici- 
ently accurate. They may be referred to as eafily 
as an almanack. | 


It muſt be remembered, that the reaſon why I 
recommend introductory books only on hiſtorical, 
mythological, and chronological ſubjeQs, is, that 1 
am direQing the ſtudies of a boy, or a very young 
man. To a proficient in learning I ſhould recom- 
mend, if I preſumed to offer my advice, large and 
original treatiſes. I might enumerate a great va- 
riety of theſe in our own, and in ſeveral modern. 
languages. But the voice of fame, and of his 
own judgment, will be ſufficient to direct him in 
the ſelection *, 


® The farcaſtic Juvenal, in the following paſſage, . thoſe 
injudicious parents, who require, in the ſtudent of hiſlory, a 


knowledge of unimportant particulars, What be fays was required 
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of maſters in his time, is now often ex pectedfrom the young ſcholar, 
a4 a ſpecimen of his improvement. 
Sed vos ſzvas impoaite leges, 
Vt præceptoti verborum regula conſtet; 
Ut legat hiftorias, auctores noverit omnes, 
Tanquam ungues digitoſque ſuos ; ut fortꝭ rogatus 
Dur petat ant Thermas aut Phebi Balnea, dicat 
Nutricem Anchiſæ, nomen patriamque novercz 
Archemori ; dicat quot Aceſtes vizerit annos, 
Quot Siculus Phrygibus vini donaverit urnas, 
Whereas : Hoc illud eſt precipuè in cognitione rerum ſalubre 
ze frugiferum, omnis te exempli documenta in illuftri poſita mony. 
wento intveriz inde tibi tuæque reipublice, quod imitare, capias ; 
inde fedum inceptu, ſedura exitu, quod vites. Sutc4. 
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8s ECG TION XX. 


ON LEARNING TO SPEAK, AND REPETI- 
TIONS OF AUTHORS. 


— Noli exprimi literas putidids, nolo obſcurarj negligentids 3 
lj nolo verba exilitèr exanimata exire, nolo inflata et quaſi anhe- 
TA, lata gravids. | Cic. 


TW g dd Nene poldureg yauniar fes dud. 
R Hou. 


＋ RE has long been a juſt complaint, that 

men whoſe attainments in learning have 
rendered them highly reſpectable, have not been 
able to diſplay their knowledge with any great 

eredit to themſelves, or advantage to others, 
from a defect or a fault in their mode of elocu- 
tion. 


It is therefore become a very deſirable object in 
education, to enable boys to ſpeak well. If the 
boy is deſigned for the church or the law, it is 

- abſolutely neceſſary. If he is deſigned for no par- 
tticular proſeſſion, yet a clear and manly utter- 
ance is a valuable acquiſition. A part of the time 
ſpent at ſchool ſhould always be devoted to 
the purſuit of this uſeful and elegant accompliſh- 
ment. 

| The 
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The proper mode, then, of purſuing it, is all that 


claims our preſent examination. I ſhall not enu- 


merate the methods which appear to me wrong 
and ineffectual; but ſhall preſcribe that which J 


think moſt conducive to the end in view. 


At the age of thirteen, viovided the boy 1s pretty 


far advanced in the claſſics, ſufficiently advanced to 
be able to afford time and attention to other ob- 
jects, he ſhould enter on the art of ſpeaking, 


There are many books written on it, and many 
rules are uſually given to the ſtudent, previouſly to 


his entrance on the practice. But I adviſe that 
theſe ſhall not be uſed, if uſed at all, till he ſhall 


have been a little while accuſtomed to the practice. 
Natural ſenſe and natural taſte, a good ear, and 


well formed organs of ſpeech, under the guidance 
of a ſkilful living inſtructor, will effeQually ac- 
compliſh this purpoſe, without any painful atten- 
tion to dry and unentertaining rules of art ; to rules 


which often give an appearance of difficulty to pur- 
ſuits in themſelves eaſy and pleaſant. 


Once in every week J adviſe, that ſcholars of the 
age and qualifications already ſpecified, ſhall re- 
hearſe, in the hearing of all the boys in a ſchool, 
ſeated in form as auditors, ſome celebrated paſſage 
from Demoſthenes, Plato, Homer, Cicero, Livy, 


Virgil, Milton, Shakeſpeare, Pope, or Addiſon. 


I wiſh to adhere ſcrupulouſly to theſe original wri- 


ters. I would, for the ſake of drawing a line not 
to de paſſed over, admit no authors but theſe ; for 


theſe 


* PIE" —_Y —_— [Ry i... 8 - 


And when once minor authors are admitted- as 


with great pleaſure and advantage. But I would: 


have obtained the rank of claſſics; eſpecially when 
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theſe are fully ſufficient to form the taſte, as well 
as to furniſh matter for the practice of elocution. 


models fer the young ſpeaker, there is danger of 
corrupting his taſte, I know thereare numerous 
writers, beſides thoſe I have mentioned, of great 
merit. Theſe may be read at a ſubſequent period, 


confine the attention of the ſtudent in ſpeaking, to 
authors, whether Greek, Latm, or Engliſh, which 


he is to commit their paſſages to memory, as in: 
the preſent caſe. I muſt mention, by the way, 
that the learning by heart the moſt beautiful paſſa- 
ges of the fineſt authors, is a very great collateral. 
advantage attending the ſtudy of the art of e, 
in this methods. 


+ 


The firſt object is, to habituate the ſcholar to 
ſpeak. ſlowly and diſtinctly. By far the greatec 


part of boys have fallen into a careleſs and precipi- 


tate manner of articulating their words. Till this 
fault is removed, no improvement can be made in 
elegance or expreſſton. A diſtinct enunciation in 
ſpeaking, reſembles perſpicuity in writing. With- 


out it, there can be no graceful elocution, as with- 


out perſpicuity there can be no beauty of ſtyle, 
Let ſome months be employed in obtaining theſe 
primary and important points, a ſlow and a diſtinct 
ulterance. This of itſelf is a valuable attainment. 


One of the beſt methods of introducing it,. Thave 


found to be, a motion of the inſtructor's hand, re- 
G5 ſembling 
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5 ſembling the beating of time in muſic, and dire d- 


ing the pauſes of the learner, and the flower or 
quicker progreſs of his pronunciation. I have alſo 
; found, as I doubt not others have likewiſe, that it is 
very uſeful io inſiſt, that every ſyllable, but eſpeci- 
ally the laſt, ſhall clearly, and as it were feparately, 
ſtrike the ear. Boys are apt to drop the laſt ſylla- 
ble almoſt entirely. Caution is however neceſſary, 
to prevent the {low and diſtin manner from de- 
generating to the heavy and the fluggiſh, But 
really this ſeldom happens. Boys of parts are ge- 
nerally too voluble. They oftener want the bri- 
dle than the ſpur. During this proceſs, all mono- 
tony, and, indeed, all diſagreeable tones whatever, 
muſt be carefully corrected. For if they are ſuffet- 
ed to grow into a habit, the difficulty of removing 
them is great indeed ; and it is really amazing how 
various and diſguſting are the bad tones of many 
boys who have been taught to read by vulgar per- 
ſons, without ſubſequent correction. | 


h When a flow and diſtinct utterance is obtained, 

and the tones removed, the graces of elocution will 
claim the pupil's attention. And here I cannot 
help remarking, that I have ſeldom ſeen a very 
graceful manner in boys, who yet have not been 
without inſtruction in this . accompliſhment. 
Their inſtruQors have almoſt univerſally taught 
them a bold, an affected, and a theatrical manner. 
"They have aimed at ſomething more ſhewy and 
ſtriking, than the plain, natural, eaſy, diſtin&, and 


. properly modulated ſtyle of pronunciation. The 
q - conſe» 
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8 conſequence has been, that hearers of taſte have 
or laughed and pitied. yy | 

I | | $ 5 
ys Modeſty, whatever ſome diſſipated: parents may 
ei- think on the ſubject, is one of the molt becoming! 
ly, graces of a boy. When he ſpeaks in public, it is 
la» one of the fineſt rhetorical ornaments that can be 
y, uſed. The beſt writers on the ſubject of rhetoric, 
le- have preſcribed the appearance of modeſty, even 
ut nin men. It is not therefore wonderful, that the 
e- Want of it in boys (and it muſt always be wanting 
ri- where a theatrical manner is adopted) ſhould give 
Oe diſguſt. A loud rant, and a, violent tone of voice, 
Ty can never pleaſe in a boy, unleſs, indeed, he is act- 
et- ing a play. But as few boys are ſent to ſchool to 
ng be prepared for a theatrical life, I think the thea- 
WW trical manner ought to be exploded from a ſchool. - 
ny The claſſical manner, as I ſhall call it, muſt pre- 
r- vail in every ſeminary devoted to antient learn- 


ing; for there, if antient learning is properly un- 
derſtood, and cultivated, taſte muſt prevail. Iwiſh, 


d, then, no mode of ſpeaking to be taught and encou- 

ill raged, which would not pleaſe an Attic audience. 

ot i, 

ry T think that the greater part of inſtructors inſiſt 
=: too much on ation. Much action requires a de- 
it. gree of confidence unbecoming in a boy. Vet 

ht without that unbecoming confidence, it will be 

oh aukward, and if it is aukwardz it will ren- 

- der the fineſt ſpeech and the beſt delivery ridicu- 


lous. I have been preſent on many public oc- 
Eaſions When boys have ſpoken ;. and I never yet: 
obſerved: 
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obſerved above one or two who uſed action, with- 
out expoſing themſelves to the deriſion of the au- 
dience. Good' nature led them to conceal their 
diſpleaſure from the boys, but it was evident to 
others. None ſeemed to have approved it but the 
more illiterate. | 


It is uſual in many ſchools to act Engliſh plays. 
The exerciſe may poſſibly improve the boys in ut- 
terance, but there are many inconveniencies attend. 
ing it. The various preparations, and the re- 
hearſals, break in greatly upon the time which 
ought to be ſpent in claſſical and grammatical 
ſtudy. Nor is the loſs of time the only evil. The 
boy's attention becomes engroſſed by his part, 
which he is to perform befote a large and mixed 
audience. The hope of applaufe, the dreſſes, 
the ſcenery, all conſpire to captivate his imagina- 
tion, and to make him loath, in compariſon, his 
Lexicon and grammar. I am not fure that ſome 
moral corruption may not arife from ſome circum- 

. ances unavoidable in the repreſentation. . The 
theatrical mode of ſpeaking, which has been ac- 
| quired by it, has ſeldom pleaſed the beſt judges“. 
Perhaps fome improvement may arife from acting 
play of Terence or Sophocles; but I doubt 
whether a boy will be the better for ede a 
___er in a barn. 


; Neither is it deſirable, that he ſhoutd acquire 
that love and habit of declaiming, which may in- 
troduee 


| „ FBI * cie. 
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troduce him to ſpouting- clubs, or diſputing ſo- 
cieties. If we may beheve report, little elſe 
than infidelity and faction are learned in thoſe 
ſchools of oratory. Nor can it be ſuppoſed, 
that elegance of ftyle, of - ſentiment, or of 


\ utterance, is often tound in. ſuch unſcleQed af 


ſociations +. 


| Having rejeQed the forward, the pompous, and 
the declamatory ſtyle, I muſt explain what I mean 


by the claſſical. I mean, then, a clear, a diſtmQ, 
an emphatic, and an elegant utterance without af- 
fectation. I confeſs I have not often found fo pure 
a ſtyle; but I can conceive it, and I am ſure it 
would pleaſe and affect a refined audience. Toa 


vulgar and an illiterate audience, vehemence of 
action, and loudneſs of voice, often appear more 
truly eloquent, than the- graceful oratory of an 
Athenian. _ 


a T o ſpeak well, depends more on the corporeal 


_ endowments, . than many other accompliſhments. 


Whatever learning and. judgment the mind may 
have acquired, yet unleſs nature has formed the 


organs of ſpeech in perfection, and unleſs ſhe has 


given a conſiderable degree of bodily ſtrength wo 
the ſtudent, he will ſeldom become a diſtinguiſſſed 
ſpeaker. Art and care may, however, aſſiſt him; 
and, as I faid before, if they enable him to ſpeak 


 flowly and diſtinQly, they will have done him 
great ſervice. 


1 Nec elgquentem quidem efficiunt, fed hquacem, PsTRARCB, | 
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To conſtitute a diſtinguiſhed orator, nature 


muſt have done much more than have furniſhed 
perfect organs. She muſt have given exquiſite 


' ſenſibility. This, with cultivation under an in- 


ſtructor who likewiſe poſſeſſes both ſenſibility and 
perſect organs, will infallibly produce that noble 
accompliſhment which has charmed mankind, and 
occaſioned ſome. of the 1 events in thelr 


n. ; 


L will. not cloſe this ſection, without ſeriouſly 
adviſing all who gre deſigned to fill that office, 
which is deſtined. to inſtruct their fellow-creatures 
in moral and religious truth, to pay great attention, 
in their youth, to the art of ſpeaking. The ne- 
glect of it has brought the regularly educated pro- 
feflors of religion into contempt among the lower 
orders of the people; among thoſe, who, for 
want of other opportunities, ſtand moſt in need 
of inſtruction from the pulpit. It has given a. 
great advantage to the ſeQaries, and perſons irre- 
: gularly educated, who ſpare no endeavours to ac- 
quire that forcible and ſerious kind of delivery, 
which powertully affects the devout mind. The 
conſequence is natural, though lamentable. Con- 
_ * wenticles are crouded, and churches deſerted *. 
5 | To 


A proper delivery will canſe an inferior compoſition to pro- 


| Tace a def table effect, on a ſerious and a well-diſpoſed congregation. 
But a poor manner,-as well as poor matter, muſt neceſſarily induce the 
pariſhioner to wander to other aſſemblies where he can be better in- 


a rb. Let an impartial obſerver. eater many of the 


<lureaes 
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Io thoſe who with to poſſeſs ſome book to direct 
them in , purſuing this art, I will recommend the 
books commonly in uſe, thoſe of Burgh and En- 
field. But theſe will effect but little, without a 


taſte and genius for elocution. . 


* churches in the Great City, eſpecially * an afternoon, and he will 
regret the want of that eloquence, which is able to force an audi- 
ence, He will ſee the national utility of making the art of ſpeak. 


0 N 3 SEE 


living and really judicious inſtructor, or a natural 4 


s EG TION XXI. 
ON INSPIRING TASTE. 


Every man that underſtandeth Latin, doth not underftand either 
greatneſs or delicacy of thought, ſtrength or beauty of expreſſion; 
and ſome critical heads, ſuch abſolute maſters are they of their paſ- 
Gons, can bear the raptures and flights of poets with a wonderful 
command of temper, and be no more affected with the moſt moving 
firains, than if they were reading the heavieſt ploce of their own 
cump«fing, FzL TORN, 


Per affe ctationem decoris corrupta ſententla, cum eo ipſo dedeco- 
tetur quo illam voluit author ornare, Hoc fit aut nimio tumore 
aut nimio cultu. : Diomap. Grammat, 


1 enter on a metaphyſical diſquiſition on 
the particular conſtitution of mind which 
forms that quality which is termed good taſte, is 
by no means the buſineſs of my treatiſe, All I in- 
tend is, to point out as well as I am able, the me- 
thods which tend to inſpire a young mind with a 
proper degree of it. 


Taſte is indiſputably moſt deſirable: in itſelf ; 
but it is the more fo, as it has an influence on 
moral virtue. That delicate faculty which is ſen- 
ſibly LG with all that is beautiful and 
ſublime, 
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ſublime, and immediately diſguſted with all that is 


inelegant in compoſition, muſt be affected with ſi- 
milar appearances in the conduct of human life. 
And I believe it will be found, -that perſons poſ- 


ſeſſed of a truly refined taſte, are commonly hu- 


mane, candid, open, and generous, 


T 0 rode without taſte, is like travelling through 
a delightful country, without remarking the rich- 
neſs and variety of the proſpects. From ſuch an 
excurſion more fatigue muſt ariſe than pleaſure. 
Indeed, the claſſics are entirely the objects of taſte, 


and he who reads them without it, miſ-ſpends his 


time. Yet I have known many who read Virgil 
with eaſe, and who yet received no other pleaſure 
from it, than that which the ſucceſſion of events 
afforded. The ſtory was entertaining, but the dic- 
tion and the ſentiment paſſed unadmired. 


But how ſhall we proceed ? Is this amiable qua- 


iy to be ſuperinduced by art, or is it not neceſ- 


ſary that, like moſt of the finer faculties of the 
human mind, it ſhould originate in nature? I believe 
with many others, that all men, not remarkably 


deficient in intellect, are by nature furniſhed with 


ſo much of this diſcerning power, as eaſily to ad- 
mit of valuable improvement. Inſtruction is by 
no means unneceſſary, Even they who poſleſs 
the fineſt natural ſenſibility of literary beauty and 


* deformity, will find their taſte greatly improved 


by proper cultivation. It is certain, that if, from 
ſome unfortunate circumſtance, it happens, 
| | that 
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that a mind endowed with this natural power in a 
remarkable degree, is confined in a youthful age 
to bad models or injudicious inſtrutors, it will 

ſcarcely ever arrive at that perfection, of which 
nature gave it a capacity. Rules, therefore, and 
precautions, are not only uſeſul, but neceſſary. 


I ſhall give but one general rule. It is indeed 
ſufficiently obvious; and it requires leſs to be 
pointed out, than te be ſtrictly followed. It is, that 
from the age of nine to nineteen, the pupil be 
not permitted to read any book whatever, except 
religious books, Engliſh, French, Latin, or Greek, 
which is not univerfally known and allowed to 

be written according to the moſt approved and 
claſſical taſte. This rule is proper to be preſcribed 
on the preſent occaſion, fince all who are conver- 
ſant with young ftudents, are ſenſible how fond 
they. are of reading any traſh, without the leaſt 
regard to ſtyle or manner, if it affords but enter- 
taiment by the gratification of curioſity. At that 
age the mental, like the corporeal taſte, delights 
in that improper food, from which it may derive 
an atrophy, rather than acquire nouriſhment. But 
when, during ten of the moſt ſuſceptible years, 
none but the beſt models are preſented to the 
mental eye, it muſt perceive, and learn to admire, 
the form of beauty. The buſineſs will, however, 
de greatly facilitated, if the inſtructor ſeels the 
excellencies which he reads to his pupil, and poſ- 
feſſes the talent of impreſſing them upon him in a 
lively and forcible manner. If be is not remark- 
| 7 
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ably bappy in ſenſibility, yet if the pupil is ſo, 


the end will often be accompliſhed, for the beau- 
ties of the truly claſſical writer are fuch, as to 
make their own way to the feelings of the ſenfi- 


+ ble. Let them but be well underſtood, and kept 


conſtantly before him, and the taſte muſt be im- 


proved. 


Boys ſometimes from a redundancy of imagina- 


kon, as well as a deficiency of judgment, are very 


apt to admire too much the florid ſtyle of compo- 
ſition. In their imitation of it, they commonly 
fall into the turgid and bombaſt. Whenever this 
appears in a theme, or copy of verſes, let ſome 
paſſage on a ſimilar ſubjeQ, if it can be found, be 
read from the works of a Pope, an Addiſon, or any 
other juſtly admired writer. They -will ſoon ſee 
the deformity of. their own, when contraſted with 
this. But care ſhould be taken that the boy is not 


| diſcouraged ; for his fault is the ebullition of. ge- 


nius. A dull boy cannot riſe to fo elevated an 


error. 


Let the pupils, if it is poſſible, be led to a 
noble ſimplicity in manner, dreſs, and ſentiment, 
as well as criticiſm and compoſition. Let them 
be taught, that though falſe and glaring ornaments 
in all theſe, may attract momentary and ſuperfi- 
cial admiration, yet that valuable and permanent 
gracefulneſs is the reſult of an adherence to truth 
and nature: 


Falſe 
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Falſe and affected taſte involves its poſſeſſor in 
ruin or in ridicule. But true taſte, the reſult of 
fine feelings and a cultivated underſtanding, opens 

the ſource of a thouſand pleaſures unknown to the 
vulgar, and adds the laſt poliſh and moſt brilliant 
- luſtre to the human intellect. Study without taſte 
is often irkſome labour; with it, it confers a hap- 
pineſs “ beyond the reach of fortune, and ſuperior 
to the ordinary condition of humanity. 


8E C- 


| *Many authorities minke be cited to evince the beneficial effect 
of good taſte on the morals. I will tas ſeribe that of Lord Kaimes. 
« A juſt taſte in the fine arts, deri ved from rational principles, is 
a fine preparation for acting in the ſocial ſtate with digoity and 
propriety... .. A juſt tafte in the fine arts, by ſweetening and 
harmonizing the temper, is a ſtrong antidote to the turbulence of 
paſſion, , . . . Elegance of taſte procures to a man ſo much enjoy- 
ment at home, or cafily within reach, that in order to be occupied, 
be is, in youth, under no temptation to precipitate into hunting, 
gaming, drinking; ; nor, in middle age, to deliver himſelf over to am- 
dition; nor, in old age, to avarice. A juſt reliſh of what is beauti- 
ful; proper, elegant, and ornamental, in writing or painting, in ar- 
chitecture or gardening, is a fine preparation for diſcerning what is 
beautiful, juſt, elegant, or magnanimous in character or behaviour.“ 
But after all that is ſaid in praiſe of taſte, we muſt pl-ce it in a 
ſubordinate ra k to gead /enſe, and a power and habit of uf reaſon- 
ig. On theſe, indeed, true taſte depends. Taſte unſupported by 
good ſenſe becomes fofidiouſneſs ; a quality of weak and vain minds, 
It is derived from affeQation, effeminacy, and inſolence, and it 
commonly renders its poſſeſſor unhappy and ridiculous. It is the pa- 
zent of falſe connoifſeurſhip, and of every ſpecies of foppery and ua- 
manly refinement, 
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8 E C Gs, 0 1 O N XXII. 
ON THE STUDY OF POETRY IN GENERAL. 


Emollit mores. Ovid. 
Aſperitatis et invidiæ corrector et iræ. HoraT!. 


ANY parents conſider a turn for poetry in 
their children, as a misfortune. They are 
of opinion, that it will render them averſe from all 
the ſerious occupations ® of life, and ſubje& them 
to the deluſions of the imagination. If a boy is to 
be fixed in a laborious or mercantile employment, 
their opinion and apprehenſions are certainly well 
founded; but the truth is, the boy of a poetical 
turn ſhould not be deſtined to ſuch employment, 
unleſs peculiar eircumſtances of convenience and 
advantage make it neceſſary. He ſhould be train- 
ed to one of the profeſſions, in which his taſte 
and genius will always give him an honourable - 
diſtinction, or at leaſt ſupply him with the Pr 
of pleaſures f. 


g To 


* That is, from the arts of acquiring money. For the votaries of 
Plutus chiefly entertain the above opinion. | 
' Omaes hi metuunt verſus; odere poet as. Hor, 


+ Mr, Locke, in. diſſuading from poetry, ſays, It is very ſel- 
dom ſeen, that n One diſcoyers mines of gold or filver in Parnaſ- 
ſus,” 


» 2 X 
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To the boy whoſe lot will be to poſſeſs a for- 
tune, which his friends wiſh him to adorn, and to 

' him who is defigned for a profeſſion, I ſtrongly re- 


commend the cultivation of a poetical turn, if he _ 
really poſſeſſes it. Though he ſhould never at- 
tain to any. very diſtinguiſhed eminence in poeti- 


cal compoſition, yet the attempt, while he is at 


ſchool, will add an elegance to his mind, and will 
naturally lead him to give a cloſer attention to the 


beauties of the claſſical poets. It will not be a 
painful taſk. It will be his moſt delightful amuſe- 
ment. It will give him ſpirits to purſue with ar- 
dour the leſs entertaining objects of . a; ſtudent's 


* purſuit, Poetry is one of the ſweeteſt relaxations 
of a learned life. 


But the mode of purſuing the ſtudy of poetry, 
received in ſome ſchools, is certainly abſurd and 
inefficacious. It is uſual to place in the boy's hands 
ſome ſuperficial treatiſe, intitled, the Art of Poe- 
try. This puzzles him with rules which he hardly 


underſtands, and preſents him with.a train of dry 


and unentertaining ideas, which, if they do not 


give him a diſreliſh for his purſuit, employ his 


time and attention in an uſeleſs courſe of reading. 


What can be expected when a youthful genius 18 


put under the guidance of ſuch critics as _ and 
Sin: ? 


The 


ſos,” I hope Mr. Locke would not infinuate, that gold and flver 


are the firſt objects of purſuit, Such an n iden © is not only unpoetical, 
bot onphileſophical, i 
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The moſt ſucceſsful method, I ſhould imagine 


to be the following: Let a living inſtructor, of 


taſte and judgment, ſelect proper paſſages from 
the moſt approved poets, and read them at firſt 
with the pupil. After this preparatory diſcipline, 
which need not be continued long, let the works 
of Milton, Shakeſpeare, and Pope be given to the 
ſtudent. He will improve himſelf by reading 
them, more than by any inſtructor with the moſt 
learned precepts. No other reſtraint is neceſſary, 
than to confine his attention for a confiderable time 
to theſe great poets. My reaſon for confining his 
attention to the great original authors, is a full 
conviction, that many a fine genius is lowered and 
ſpoiled, by attending to the little and trifling com- 
poſitions which are to be found in abundance in ' 
many of our modern miſcellanies, 


The Mediocres Poets: or the Poetaſters, muſt 
by no means be read, while the judgment is im- 


mature. The young mind is prone to imitate bad 


models in literature, as well as in life. The fair- 


eſt forms of things muſt be preſented to the eye of 
imitative genius, and a veil drawn over defor- 


mity *. 
SE C 


* One principal argument for initiating boys in poetical ſtudies, is, 
that it will enable them the better to taſte the delicacies of poetical 
compoſition, and conſequently to partake of a pure and noble plen- 
ſure in great perfection. For, as Cicero obſerves, Quam multa vi- 
dent pictores in umbris et in eminentia, quz nos non videmus; 
yuam multa, quz nos fogiunt, i in cantu exaudiunt in eo genere exer- 


citat i, | ACAD. D. | 
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SECTION XXII 


ON INSPIRING A LOVE OP LETTERS, 
AND THE AMBITION OF OBTAINING | 
A LITERARY CHARACTER. 


Mai eſte animo et virtute, juvenes, quibus r induſ- 

N abor, qujeti 5 
qui tum demum vita ac fpiritu frui vobis videmini, cum in li- 
teris tempus omne conſumitis. Munz rus. 


HEY who have arrived at any very eminent 
degree of excellence in the practice of any 

art or profeſſion, have commonly been actuated 
by a ſpecies of enthuſiaſm in their purſuit of it. 
They have kept one object in view, amidſt all the 


viciſſitudes of time and fortune. Such, indeed, is 


the condition of human affairs, that ſcarcely any 
great improvement is to be attained to, unleſs it 


hold one of the firſt places in the heart“, and be 
long and laboriouſly purſued. Inſtances often ap- 


pear of extraordinary performances in the literary 
world, without much apparent application, But 
they are more frequently talked of, than found to 
exiſt. Who, indeed, can tell what degree of la- 
bour paſſes in the mind of another ? A writer, for 
inſtance, may not confine - himſelf to the retire- 

| i | ment 


© VUnleſs it is purſued con an, and with 
Impetus ille ſacer, qui vatum pectora nutrit. Ovp. 
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ment of his library, but apparently unite in the 
amufements and employments of maakind, while 


he is compoſing a work of learning and genius. 


We ſee his perſon among the haunts of men, but 
we cannot ſee how his mind is engaged. His 


powers of invention are all in exerciſe on the 


choſen topic; and while he appears an idler, he ſtu- 
dies more effectually than he who always reads, and 
never thinks. Many an one who has wiſhed to 
avoid the imputation of a laborious plodder, has 


devoted the night to ſtudy, and the day to diſi- 
pation. | 


This at leaft will be undiſputed. We all fuc- 
ceed beſt in the ſtudies which we love. One of 
the firſt objects, then, of a parent and an in- 
ſtructor, muſt be, to cauſe in a child ſuch an 
aſſociation of ideas, as ſhall connect pleaſures, 
honours, and rewards, with the idea of that pur- 
ſuit which is to be the purſuit of life. This end 
may be eaſily obtained, if the ſuperintendant_of 


| the child repreſents the object in its faireſt form, 


and at the ſame time vigilantly takes care, leſt the 


impreſſion once received, be effaced by the com- 


pany of ſervants, or of any ignorant aſſociates. 
The child is deſigned to ſupport the character of 
the ſcholar and the gentleman, whatever may be 
his engagements in ſocial life. Never let his book 
be ſpoken of, ſo as to convey the leaſt idea of diſ- 
agreeable labour. Let it be repreſented as the 
ſource of amuſement, fame, profit, and of every 
thing deſirable. 4 muſt be owned, great judg- 

H ment 
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ment and attention, much knowledge of | the emo- 


tions of the human heart, conſtant vigilance, and 


unwearied patience, and a natural talent for the 
buſineſs, are required to regulate the mind of a 
child at that very early period, when ideas firſt ruſh 
into the ſenſorium. All theſe qualities are required 
in a_ greater degree than they are often found. 


Wrong aſſociations are therefore formed, and it 


becomes a great part of the care of the preceptor to 
remedy in future what it could not prevent. 


At the age of ten or cnive; the taſk may be 


more ealy. The mind is then not merely paſſive. 


It can co-operate voluntarily with its inſtructor, in 


rejecting, by the dictates of judgment, improper 


aſſociations of ideas, and in ſelecting all ſuch as 
are to be deſired. At that time, if it cannot be 
accompliſhed before,'I wiſh the pupil to be im- 
preſſed with every idea which can render an emi- 


nence in literature amiable and honourable. 


In the firſt place, let him find his chief plea- 
ſures ariſing from his little performances in letters, 
whatever they may be. When he does well, 
let him be careſſed and rewarded ; not only by his 


tutor or maſter, but by all who have any inter- 
courſe with him; by his mother, by his ſiſters, 


and even by his aunts and grand-mothers, If he 
is ingenuous enough to be ſenſibly touched with 
praiſe, the buſineſs is half completed. The pa- 


rent may corgratulate himſelf. He has nothing 
to 


® Studio fallente- laborem. Hon. 
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to do, but to beſtow it with judgment. The 
pupil's little heart will expand and exult to receive 
it, and all his faculties will ſtretch themſelves to 
deſerve it. 


The 838 which wei in his maln 
ſhould commonly be on the ſubject of great lite- 
rary characters. They ſhould be ſpoken of with 
the higheſt veneration. None of their imperfec- 
tions, and none of thoſe calumnies which envy. 
invents, and which derogate from dignity, ſhould 
be even mentioned. On the other hand, a proper 
contempt, or at leaſt neglect, ſhould be ſhewn to 
thoſe, who, though they do not want their ad- 
mirers, are ignorant as well as immoral. The 
boy ſhould be taught by common converſation, 
not by formal precept only, to conſider greatneſs 
of mind as the only true grandeur ; and the poſ- 
ſeſſion of knowledge, as the moſt ornamental ac- 


'compliſhment. Not only the father, but the fe- 
males of a family, if they have judgment enough 


for the purpoſe, muſt concur in impreſſing on 
the young mind ideas of literary excellence. It 
too often unfortunately happens, that, without in- 
tending the injury, they undo all the labour of an 
aſſiduous inſtructor. An attention to cards, to 
dreſs, to faſhion, to thoſe ſcenes which. perſons 
engaged with the world cannot eaſily avoid, will 
not only obliterate from the puerile mind all vir- 
tuous and deſirable ideas, but will often render it 


incapable of their future reception. If the idea 
of excellence, applauſe, and happineſs, is aſſo- 


H 2 clated 
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ciated with vanity in the en age, vanity 


. will be purſued | in manhood. * 


Another excellent method of inſpiring the pupil 
with an emulation to excel in letters, is to ac- 
cuſtom him to read Biography. I need not add, 
that the lives of men of learning ſhould be ſe- 
lected for this purpoſe. The lives of our great 
poets, divines, hiſtorians, writers' of every deno- 
mination, ſhould be frequently in his hands. The 
eulogia which are uſually paſſed on them, and 
which they deſerve, will fire a young mind with 
an ardent deſire to tread in their footſteps. 


If the boy can be introduced to the company of 
ſome celebrated literary charaQter, it will greatly 
contribute to raiſe and ſuſtain this defirable emula- 
tion. He ſhould be taught to wiſh for the honour 
of ſuch an interview, and to look upon any no- 
tice taken of him by ſuch a perſon, as a noble 
diſtinction. At the revival of learning it is amaz- 
ing with what eagerneſs even the ſight of a man 
of eminent learning was ſought for by the ſtudious. 
They ran in crowds from great diſtances to meet 
him; and any attention paid by him to an indivi- 
dual, conferred an enviable happineſs. The con- 
ſequence was, that the youth who were devoted to 
learning, purſued it with a vigour and perſeve- 
rance which aſtoniſhes the preſent age of indolence. 
It was the honour and the reſpect, in which the 


perſons of eminent ſcholars were held, which dif- 
| OM -fuſed 
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fuſed a generous ardour in the purſuit of / letters, 


and produced ſtupendous effects. 


After this important point is gained, and when 
once the boy feels a love of letters, and an ambi- 
tion for literary fame, improvement is ſecured. 


He will make his own way even under diſadvan- 


tages; but with encouragements, aſſiſtances 
and opportunities, he can ſcarcely fail of arriving at 
what few reach, diſtinguiſhed excellence. 


- SEC 


* Of the 1 and beſt writers of antiquity, ſeveral were nds 
or the immediate deſcendants of ſlaves. But all the difficulties oc - 
cafioned by their low birth, mean fortune, want of friends, and 
defective education, were ſurmounted by their Love of Letters, and 
that generous ſpirit, which excites, 

"Aity agipivity x; dry H dv. 
m— Stimulos dedit æmula virtus ; 
Nec quemquam jam ferge poteſt Cæſarve priorem 
Pompeiuſve parem. Luc Ax. 
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SECTION XXIV. 


ON THE NECESSITY OP INDUSTRY 
"EVEN TO- GENIUS. 


| "Ov yay br Gaaing agi vdr EYNETON rm N. TEXNHE = 
xy AISAEKAAIAE, ar x. Lucian 


1 the revival of learning to the pre- 

ſent day, every thing that labour and inge- 
nuity can invent, has been produced to facilitate 
the acquiſition of knowledge. But notwithſtand- 
ing all the Introductions; the Compendia, the 
Synopſes, the Tranſlations, -the Annotations, and 
the Interpretations, I muſt aſſure the ſtudent, that 
induſtry, great and perſevering induſtry, is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to ſecure any very valuable and 
diſtinguiſhed improvement. Superficial qualifi- 
cations are indeed obtained at an eaſy price of time 
and labour; but ſuperficial qualifications confer 

neither honour, emolument, nor fatisfaction. 


The pupil may be introduced, by the judg- 
ment and the liberality of his parents, to the beſt 
| ſchools, 


'% 
* 


of learning, let them produce ſomething. of their own, 
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ſchools, the beſt tutors, the beſt books; and his 
parents may be led to expect, from ſuch advan- 
tages alone, extraordinary advancement. But 
theſe things are all extraneous. The mind of the 
pupil muſt be accuſtomed. to ſubmit to labour 
ſometimes to painful labour. The poor and ſoli- 
tary ſtudent, who has never enjoyed any of theſe 
advantages, but in the ordinary manner, will, by 
his own application, emerge to merit, fame, and. 


fortune; while the indolent, who has been taught - - 


to lean on the ſupports which opulence ſupplies, ' 
will ſink into inſignificance. His mind will have 
contraſted habits of inactivity, and inaQivity cauſes 
imbecillity. I repeat, that the. firſt great object 
is to induce the mind to work within itſelf, to- 
think long and patiently on the ſame ſubject, and 
to compoſe in, various ſtyles, and in various me- 
tres d. It muſt. be led not only to bear, but to 
ſeek occaſional ſolitude. If it is early habituated 

to all theſe exerciſes, it will find its chief plea- 
"Ii in them; for the energies of the mind affe& 
it with the fineſt feelings. 


But is induſtry, ſuch induſtry as I require, be- 
ceſſary to genius? The idea, that it is not neceſ- 
fary, is productive of the greateſt evils. We often 
form a wrong judgment in determining who is, and 
who is not, endowed with this noble privilege. A 
boy who appears 7 and talkative, is often 


ſuppoſed: 


* Hamen nature loves its own productions. To give boys a love 
Gicquid 


9 
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E ſuppoſed by his parents to be a genius. He is ſuf- 
fered to be idle, for he is a genius; and genius 
is only injured by application. Now it uſually 


happens, that the very lively and talkative boy is 


the moſt deficient in genius. His forwardneſs 


ariſes from a defect of thoſe fine ſenſibilities, which 


at the ſame time occaſion diffidence and conſtitute 


genius, He ought to be enured to literary labour; 


for without it, he will be prevented, by levity and 
ſtupidity, from receiving any valuable impreſſions. 
Parents and inſtructors muſt be very cautious how 
they diſpenſe with diligence, from an idea that the 
pupil poſſeſſes genius ſufficient to compenſate for 


the want of it. All men are liable to miſtake in 
deciding on genius at a very early age; but pa- 
rents more than all, from their natural partiality. 
On no account, therefore, let them diſpenſe with 


- clote application. If the pupil has genius, this 


will improve and adorn it; if he has not, it is 


confeſſedly requiſite to ſupply the defect. Thoſe 


prodigies of genius which require not inſtruQion, 


are fare phœnomena: we read, and we hear of 


ſuch ; but few of us have ſeen and known ſuch. 
What | is genius worth without knowledge ? But is 
2 man ever born with knowledge ? It is true, that 


| one man is born with a better capacity than ano- 


ther, for the reception and retention of 1deas ; 

but ſtill the mind muſt operate in collecting, ar- 
ranging, and diſcriminating thoſe idea 'which it 
receives with facility. And I believe the mind of 
a genius is often very laboriouſly at work, when 


to the common obſerver it appears to be qhite in- 
active. | 


I moſt 
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I moſt anxiouſly wiſh that a due attention may 


be paid to my exhortations, when 1 recommend 


great and exemplary diligence. All that is excel- 
lent in learning depends upon it. And how can 
the time of a boy or young man be better employ-- 
ed? .It cannot be more pleaſantly ; for | am ſure, 
that induſtry, by preſenting a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
various objects, and by precluding the liſtleſsneſs of 
inaction, renders life at all ſtages of it agreeable, 


and particularly ſo in the reſtleſs-ſeafon of youth. 


It cannot be more innocently ; for learning has a 
connection with virtue; and he whoſe time 1s fully 
engaged, will eſcape many vices, and much miſery. 
It cannot be more uſefully ; for he who furniſhes 
his mind with ideas, and ſtrengthens his faculties, 


is preparing himſelf to become a valuable member 


of ſociety, whatever place in it he may obtain, and 


he is likely to obtain an exalted place. I cannot 


conclude what I offer on this ſubje&, without re- 


commending to the induſtrious ſtudent early ri- 


ſing®, and uninterrupted application in the morning. 
H 5 | I will. 


*— Jam clarum mane feneſtras 

Intrat et anguſtas extendit Jumine rimas. 

Stertimus, &c. 

— — quinta dum linea tangitur * 

En quid agis ? 

Jam liber et bicolor pofitis membrana capillis 

Inque manus chartz nodoſaque venit arundo. 

Tum queritur craſſus calamo quod pendeat humor: 
Nigra quod infuſã vaneſcat ſepia lympb3 2 

Dilutas queritur geminet quod fiſtula guttas. 

O miſer ! inque dies ultra miſer, huccins rerum 

Venimus? At cur non potiùs tzneroque columbo, 

Et fimilis regum pueꝛis, Pa pare minutum 


Poſcie 


* 
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I will not anticipate by deſcription, the effect: 
which he will ſoon experience. 


Pre et iratus mann lallare recu ſas? is 
An tali ſtudeam calamo ? cui verba ? quid iſtas 
Buccinis ambages ? tibi luditur. Effuiz amens 
Conemngre. ——— 
VUdum et molle lutum es; nunc nunc err et cri 
ere fine rot Paste. 


Us... 
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SECTION xxv. 


ON PRIVATE STUDY DURING THE IN. 
TERVALS OF SCHOOL, 


f 


EK MEAETHY di 5 ok 47090 | 
ANAXAND, apud Stob.. 


FS tibi non defidia bt, at cum ab aliis luditur, tu ſanQi ali- 


0 quid honeſtique tractabis. Skysca in Prover. 


e eee will be greatly accelerated; | 
and an eminence in literary attainments eaſily 
acquired, if the ſtudent can be induced to devote 


the hours which his private tutor, or his maſter at 


ſchool, allows him, to private reading. At the 
age of thirteen or fourteen, then, let a few Engliſh 


books be put into his hands. They ſhould be en- 


tertaining, or they will not, at firſt, draw his at- 


tention. They ſhould at the ſame time be claſſi- 


cal, or have ſome connexion with real and valuable 
knowledge, or they will only diſſipate his ideas, 
and impede his 1 9 5 75 in the more eſſential Pur- 


ſuits. 


I know of no book which can be more properly 
recommended at firſt, than the Spectator. It 
abounds with entertainment. It furniſhes-a- great 
variety of ideas on men, manners,. and learning; 


% 
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and the moral and religious principles it recom- 
mends, are well adapted to tincture the young mind 
with the love of all that is amiable, uſeful, and ho- 
nourable. I would require one paper to be read 
every day, and I ſhould make little doubt. but that 
the pupil would ſoon read more from choice. 


I would by no means ſuffer his attention to be 
diſtracted by a great variety of books; but at the 
ſame I muſt obſerve, that application to books 
is wonderfully increaſed and encouraged by 
the occaſional introduction of a little novelty. 
Let other books then be ſometimes allowed, at the 
diſcretion of a judicious ſuperintendant. 


Hiſtorical books are highly proper, and I with, as 


1 have faid before, to begin with the Antient Hiſ- 
tory. Rollin's Antient Hiſtory 1s certainly well 
adapted to boys, but it is rather too long. Sele& 
parts ſhould be pointed out to. the ſtudent. Plu- 
tarch's Lives ſhould alſo be read. Such models 
tend to inſpire the young mind with all that is ge- 
nerous and noble. The Grecian and Roman 
Hiſtory, read at this period, will never be forgotten. 
Care muſt be taken to put no books into the ſtu- 
dent's hands, which are inelegant in their ſtyle. I 
muſt confeſs and lament, that many of the antient 
hiſtories written in our language, are remarkably 
inelegant. Such, for inſtance, is that of Eachard; 
and Stanyan, though a good author, is not to be 
admired for his dition. 

Poetry 


% 
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Poetry ſhould likewiſe be read at that early age, 
when the feelings and imagination are all trem- 
blingly alive. I have known many good ſcholars, 
who have gone to-the univerſities at the age of 
eighteen or nigeteen, without having read the | 
works of Pope, Dryden, and our other poetical 
claſſics; a neglect without excuſe, as the peruſal 
of ſuch writers is of the greateſt advantage, and 
as it is really matter of pleaſure and delight, rather 
than a taſk. Indeed, I know not how a young man 
can ſupport with honour his character as a claſſical - 
ſcholar, without an acquaintance with the fineft 
writers of his own country, who have rivalled the 
moſt admired of the antients. But theſe cannot be 
read, conſiſtently with purſuits more immediately 
neceſſary, in the ſchool, and under the eye of the 
inſtructor. They muſt form the amuſement of 
leiſure hours, and muſt be read from choice. They 


will be read from choice, when their beauties ſhall 


have been once felt, and they will be ſtrongly felt 
by youthful ſenſibility. All that the maſter and 
the private tutor can ufually_ do, is to recommend 
private application, and point out the moſt excel- 
lent authors. 


When the boy ſhall have arrived at the age of 
fifteen, and at the improvements adequate to the 
age, it will be highly advantageous to prevail with 
him to read in private, not only Engliſh, but alſo 
ſome eaſy Latin book. Time and habit will render 
it no more difficult than to read Engliſh, and the 
improvement in Latin will be ſoon found aſtoniſh- 


ingly 
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ingly greater than woyld/ be derived from reading 


it only in a ſchool, or with a private tutor. The pri- 
vate reading and application which I adviſe, is to be 
followed as an amuſement ; and 1 need not repeat, 

that the purſuit we delight in is NYT proſe- 


| 0 with n. 


The 1 ſhould bs n to be a very ee 


of his time /, and to fill up the ſpaces of five mi- 


nutes, and quarters of hours, with a volume, with 
which his pocket ſhould never be unprovided. A 
very eaſy and amuſing book muſt be choſen for 
this purpoſe. Difficulty on firſt entering on volun- 
tary ſtudy will diſguſt the ſtudent, and ſtop his 
progreſs. Three things are requiſite, whatever 
Latin book ſhall be at firſt ſelected; a pure diction, 
an entertaining ſubject, and a perſpicudus ſtyle. 
Though the boy read the higher and more difficult 
elaſſis in the ſchool, yet, in his private hours, I 
adviſe him to deſcend to the eaſieſt; provided they. 


have the three neceſſary qualities already mentioned. 


Improvement in phraſeology may be derived from 
reading even Cordery's Colloquies with attention, 
and for the amuſement of vacant hours. Eraſ- 


mus's Dialogues abound with entertainment, and 
with elegant modes of expreſſion. Clarke's Tranſ- 
lation of Caſtiglione's Courtier is an excellent 
book for the purpoſe. Phædrus and Cornelius 


Nepos are alſo very proper. I recommend that 


| theſe wal be read through, and 1 have feleQed 


Oy 


Tempus tantdm noſtrum eſt, Sz A in viſt. 


ding 
pri. - 


N 


mould form a part of the private ſtudies. Indeed, 
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eaſy books to ſecure this point; for if the boy is to 
recur to his dictionary very often, and to ſtruggle 
with obſcurity in every page, he will not long ad- 
here to this deſirable plan of PRIVATE AappLI- 
CATION to the Latin language. He will rather 
chuſe to fill up his time with amuſing Engliſh au- 


thors, or to devote it entirely to puerile diverſion. 


Let not therefore any prejudice be formed againſt 


any of the elegant books I have recommended, be- 
' cauſe, from their perſpicuity, ſome of them are 


uſually read in the lower claſſes. 


But when à great facility is gained in reading 
Latin, the ſtudent will of himſelf aſcend to Cicero, 
Terence, Livy, and all thoſe excellent writers 
whom the world has long agreed. to admire. 
When ſuch books ſhall be read for the delight 
they afford, the ſucceſs will be ſecured. The 


ſcholar will leave bis ſchool richly fraught with 


golden ftores ; a moſt deſirable event, but which 


by no means happens to. the greater part of thoſe 


who have ſpent many years at our beſt ſeminaries. 


I mean not to reflect on the very refpeQable con- 


ductors of thoſe ſeminaries ; for the fault is in the 


ſcholar, whoſe indolence and diſſipation will ſeldom 


permit him to- apply ſeriouſly to the buſineſs of the 
. ſchool, much leſs to private ſtudy; a matter, which 
I conſider, and 1 hope not without 1 of the 


higheſt importance. 
At this period of improvement, Latin verſe 
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no precepts need be given on this topic. The boy's 
| taſte will lead him to peruſe all the more celebrated 
productions in this pleaſing ſpecies of compoſition, 
when once he is able to procure them with eaſe. 
Beſides the antients, he will read Fracaſtorius, 
Bourne, and many other moſt elegant modern 
works, all of which will contribute to accompliſh 
the truly claſſical ſcholar. | 


I am ſenſible, that to read Latin as an amuſe· 
ment, is not common among young ſtudents. The 
reaſon of the omiſſion is eaſily aſſigned. IT hey 


ſeldom can read it without more difficulty than is 


compatible with. mere amuſement. But almoſt 
any point may be carried with young people, if 
proper methods are uſed. Let perſuaſion, allure- 
ments, rewards, and every art be applied, to in- 
. duce the hoy to devote ſome of his vacant hours to 
private reading. If he has natural abilities, and 
his private reading is well choſen, he will, after 
due preparation, derive more benefit from it, than 
from any formal inſtruction. 


One caution is highly neceſſary on this . ſubjet. 
Novels muſt be prohibited. I have. known boys of 
parts ſtopped at once in their career of improve- 
ment in claſſical knowledge, by reading novels. 
They conſidered Latin and Greek as dull, in com- 

pariſon, and could never prevail on themſelves to 


give them due attention. When a great degree of 


claſſical improvement is ſecured, one or two of the 


beſt romances and novels may be read, for the FO 
| 0 
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of acquainting the ſtudent with the nature of this 


kind of writing. But even the works of Cer- 
vantes and Fielding muſt not be attended to. be- 


fore a deep and ſtrong foundation is laid for fohd 


improvement. True hiſtory will afford little en- 
tertainment to the boy who can procure fiction. 
Exclude fiction, and he will be delighted with 


true * * 


8 many reaſons, I ne urge the expe- 
pediency of accuſtoming the pupil to apply in pri- 
vate, and without aſſiſtance, as well as with it; 


but more particularly becauſe it will habſtuate his 


mind to work for itſelf, on which a great and ſolid 
improvement chiefly depends. Amidſt the num- 
ber of facilitating contrivances, and the various 
aids afforded by opulence, the mind is not often 
allowed to exert its native powers. The toil of 
THINKING is too frequently thrown upon the pre- 
ceptor, and the formal lecturer. Thus it hap- 


pens, that many who attend lectures wherever 


they are to be heard, and purchaſe the aſſiſtance 
of all who profeſs to afford it, are often after all 


leſs 


* Orationi enim et carmini parva gratia, niſi eloquentia fit ſom - 
ma: Hiſtoria guoguomeds ſcripta delectat : ſunt enim homines na- 
tura curioh et qualibet nudã rerum * capiuntur. PL1nivs, 


The preſent Preceptor to the Heir to the Britiſh Crown has juſtly 
obſerved, that novels are well received, merely © for the gratifica- 
tion they afford to a vitiated, palled, and fickly i imagination; that 
laſt diſeaſe of learned minds, and ſure A of expiring letters. 

Biſhop HozD. 


An imagination neither vitiated, palled, nor ſickly, ſuch as that 
of boys will be delighted with truth well exhibited, 
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leſs learned“ than others, who, without ſuch ap- 
parent advantages, have forced their way up the 
moſt arduous heights, by native f and perſe-· 
_ aſſiduity f. 


— 


S E C- 


Niollum Virgilio præceptorem legimus. Flaccus de ſuo nibil 
nifi- quod plagoſum dixit. Cicero autem ſuum laudibus ampliſſimis 
celebrare voluit nec valuit. Contra hujus filius, quantis þ7 ceptori- 
bus, patre ſcilicet et Cratippo illius ætatis philoſophorum principe, fl 
quid ipfi crediane Ciceroni, quantus nebuls, PETRARCHA, 


+ 1 am leur to find that my opinion on the ieentfity'of the 
mind's working for itſelf in- education, and the inſufficiency of 
formal lectures alone, coincides with the —_ of the Auther of 


Hermes. 


* Nothing is more abſurd, ſays he, than the common notion of 


 InftruQtion, as if ſcience were to be, poured into. the mind like 


water into a ciftern, that paſſively waits to receive all that comes, 
The growth of knowledge reſembles the growth of fruit : however 


| external cauſes may in ſome degree co· operuta, it is the intern 


vigour and virtue of the tree that muſt ripen the juices to their jult - 


maturity.”  _ Nan 


1 will add, that a boy will - retain what be has coquired by his 


own labour, becauſe he will know what it coſt bim. oOvdelg d vel, 
iy dure nrhoaTo, xatipayty, iy I} Tap dn mapthae. 
Czyrursipor Apophthegma, 


The late unfortunate Chatterton is a proof of the advantage of 
private and unaſſiſted application, He was indeed poſſeſſed of a very 
extraordinary genius; but be had alſo ſurniſhed himſelf with 2 great 
hare of peculiar learning at the age of fixteen, Unprotefied and 


antutored, he had made a progreſs ſeldom equalled gt a more ad- 


vanced age, by thoſe who have enjoyed the aſſiſtances of the beſt 
ſchools, and the moſt famous univerſitits. S0 true is Wy 
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ON LATE LEARNERS, AND ON PERSONS 
WHO WISH TO RECOVER THE Ac 
SITIONS OF THEIR YOUTH. 


Tangas „ oynge nivagigur, »; e neuen 1 
mg unorrog, xihag igt g 8 di; neeirler, du, ole 
„ TOI. De MockiTtuUus. 


* 


Tut; paſſion for letters ſhews itſelf -at dif 


ferent periods of life. Many perſons 


have paſſed through a ſchool], without exhibiting 
either inclination or ability for literary purſuits, 


who have afterwards ſhone in the world of letters 
with diſtinguiſhed luſtre. The faculties of their 
minds have expanded at a later period than com- 
mon, or peculiar occaſions have occurred to ex- 
eite their induſtry and emulation. 


Others there are, who never were placed at a 
claſſical ſchool; but who, when their judgment 
is matured by obſervation and experience, earneſtly 
wiſh and endeavour to furniſh themſelves with the 
learning of a gentleman. They often miſcarry 


in their attempt, not from want of aſiduity or 
of 
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of perſeverance, but from ignorance of a proper 
method. 


The firſt great error of ſtudents of this deſcrip- 
tion is, that they read in a deſultory manner, 
every thing which falls in their way. They be- 

gin with complete and extenſive treatiſes, when 
they ſhould proceed gradually from elementary in- 


troductions. They are uſually unacquainted 
with proper editions of books, and often ſpend 
much time and attention on publications, which, 
when compared with original compoſitions, are 
contemptible both in ſtyle and in matter. They 
often confine their attention to Engliſh books; 
from an idea, that the languages are not eaſily to 
be learned by an adult. The conſequence of their 
miſtakes is, that their conceptions, though multi - 
plied by reading, are confuſed and imperfect, and 
though they find amuſement from it, they derive 
but little ſolid advantage. * 


If they ſeriouſly wiſh, then, not merely to divert 
themſelves with books, but to make a progreſs in 
learning, they muſt reſolve to read methodically. 
They muſt let no temptation interrupt their plan. 

They muſt not indulge to exceſs their natural love 
of novelty. That paſſion will lead them to at- 

tend ſolely to new publications, from which alone 
no great advantage will be received. 


They will do right to diveſt themſelves of that 
vulgar prejudice, which repreſents it as an infur- 
| mountable 
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mountable difficulty to begin a language, or an art, 
or ſcience, at the age of manhood. To be under 
the influence of this opinion, will be an effectual 
Let them rather call 
to mind the many inſtances of great improvements 
made in the ſciences, by thoſe who did not begin 
to cultivate them till they were arrived at a middle 
age. Hiſtory and. Biography will furniſhs ſeveral 
examples of old men, who have begun to ſtudy 
in old age, and have yet made a great proficiency. 


I am aware, that rules and method in ſtudy, 
which I thus ſtrongly recommend, are at preſent 
rather out of faſhion ; but I am convinced, that 
the late ſtudent will never lay a ſolid founda- 
tion without them. He ſhould every day ſet apart 
certain hours, and I would adviſe, that he borrow 
a few from his morning repoſe ; not only becauſe 
he can then read without interruption of his other 
buſineſs and engagements, but becauſe the morn- 
ing, it is well-known, is particularly favourable to 
the muſes, - The injury which the health, the 
eyes, and the ſpirits, will infallibly ſuſtain from a 


long continuance of noQurnal ſtudies, will induce 


every prudent perſon to avoid the lucubrations 
Early riſing will contribute to 
health and chearfulneſs, while it furniſhes the 


fineſt opportunities for ſtudy. 


It is not eaſy to preſcribe a plan of ſtudy, or a 
courſe of reading, which will ſuit all circumſtances. 
The directions which might ſerve a few, might 


_ poſhbly 


9 
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| poſſibly miſlead more. In general, therefore, I ad- 


viſe, that the ſtudent ſhall apply to ſome. reſpe&a. 


ble clergyman or ſuperintendant of education, who 
has himſelf. been regularly trained, and who ſup- 
ports a character of learning and judgment. Such 
a direQor will be able to — the age, the pre- 
vious opportunities that have been enjoyed, the 
degree and the kind of improvements already 
gained, and the abilities and diſpoſition of the ſtu- 
dent. He will give directions ſuggeſted by each 
of theſe circumſtances in particular, and all of them 
combined. I mean not that he ſhould act as x 
tutor. No. The late ſtudent muſt be his own 
inſtructor, after he is once taught the way that he 
ſhould go, by ſome friend who is poſſeſſed of judg- 
ment and experience. A man will ſeldom ſubmit 
to a tutor, with that implicit obedience which may 
be neceſſary to render a tutor's method and in- 
ſtructions ſucceſsful. I think it therefore better, 
only to aſk advice of the judicious, and not to en- 
gage with a private tutor. Some caſes, however, 
may render a private tutor highly proper. But in ge- 
neral I may aſſert, that where parts and inclination 
are united, and the directions of a ſenſible friend at- 
tended to, the late ſtudent, as I have termed him, 
may proceed alone, and obtain a proſperous paſſage 
in the road to learning. 


It is very common to find perſons, who, though 


they have been good ſcholars at their ſchool, and 


have made a great proficiercy in learning, in 
the juvenile age, have forgotten it amidft the 
9 2 plwkẽbaſure 
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pleaſure and the buſineſs: of an active manhood. 


When the buſy ſcene is paſſed, they call to mind 
thoſe ſweets of literary purſuits, which they for- 


merly enjoyed, and wiſh: to taſte them once more. 
They ate at a loſs for ſomething to fill agreeably 


thoſe vacuities of time, which were lately occupied 
in active employments. They, therefore, en- 
deavour to recal what _ acquired in their 
youth, 


The advice to be given to 8 under theſe 
circumſtances, is, that they purſue the eaſieſt, the 
moſt entertaining, and the moſt compendious me- 
thods. Difficulty will diſguſt and impede. them. 
Amuſement is the end propoſed by them; and the 
means "which lead to it muſt, if poſſible, be ren- 
dered amuſing, As they have once been acquaint- 


ed with the elementary parts, they will recolle&- 


what is eſſential in them, without much labour. 
If they wiſh, for inſtance, to recal their know- 


ledge of Latin, I would adviſe them to begin at 


once with reading an eaſy author, with Beza's 
Latin Teſtament and Cordery's Colloquies, and 
gradually aſcend to the higheſt: claſſics. They 


will find themſelves improve by this method, 


if they poſſeſs natutal abilities, with great rapi- 
City. 


But in general it would perhaps be better, for 
perſons advanced beyond the meridian of life, not 
to attempt learning, or recovering what they have 
forgotten, in the Latin or the Greek languages 
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Amuſement is their principal object, and they 
may derive it in ſufficient variety in Engliſn. But 
in Engliſh they ſhould read with ſome method, 
and not, as is uſually the cafe, whatever offers 
itſelf, without taſte and ſelection. It will be ſaid, 
that, if they are innocently amuſed, it ſignifies 
little with what book. From this opinion I muſt 
diſſent. The pleaſure which ariſes from reading, 
and feeling the beauties oi elegant works, is much 
greater than is received by an indiſcriminate and 


vague peruſal of every catchpenny publication. 

I cannot cloſe this topic, without earneſtly re- 
commending to all claſſes above extreme poverty, 
the cultivation of a taſte for letters in every ſtage 
of life. Merchants and traders, even if, from 
unavoidable circumſtances, they have been ne- 
glected in their youth, ſhould endeavour at a ſub- 
ſequent period to acquire a love of reading. Re- 
tirement is their object. But how are they to en- 
joy this retirement? They promiſe themſelves 
much happineſs, but, alas! they ſeldom find it “. 
They know not how to paſs that time, which was 
before ſcarcely ſufficient for their occupations. 
They have recourſe to the bottle and to cards. 
Theſe indeed prevent reflection for a time; but 
they afford no ſolid ſatisfaction. How happy 
would paſs their days of eaſe and afluence, if the 
tranquil purſuits of literature formed a pars of 
their amuſement ! . . | | 

5 | The 


® Otium fine literis mors eſt et vivi hominis ſepultura. 
SENECA, 
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The conſideration, that a taſte for letters is able 
to furniſh one of the beſt pleaſures of, old age, 
ſhould induce parents of all ranks above the low- | 
eſt, to give children a tincture of polite learning, 
whatever may be their deſtination. If they are 
fixed in trade, and are ſucceſsful, this will enable 
them to enjoy a fortune. It will fill up their lei- 
ſure with ſatisfactory employment, and will better 
enable them to ſupport the character of gentlemen, 


than the opulence which gives them the name. 


[ EC. 
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SECTION XXVII., 
ON THE LITERARY EDUCATION OF WOMEN, 
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HERE are many -prejudices entertained 
againſt the character of a learned lady; and 
perhaps if all ladies were profoundly learned, ſome 
| inconveniences might ariſe from it; but I muſt 
own it does not appear to me, that a woman will 
be rendered leſs acceptable in the world, or worſe 


qualified to perform any part of her duty in it, by 


having employed the time from ſix to fixteen, in 
the cultivation of her mind. Time enough will 


remain, after a few hours every day ſpent in read- 


ing, for the improvement of the perſon, and the 
acquiſition -of the uſual accompliſhments. With 
reſpect to theſe accompliſhments, I will not pre- 
ſume to direct the method of purſuing them. I 
will not ſo far intrude on a province which by 
no means belongs to me. The ladies themſelves, 
and their inſtructors, want no directions in matters 
of external ornament, the end of which is to 


pleaſe on intuition. However arrogant the men 
| have 
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have been in their claims of ſuperiority, they 
have uſually allowed the ladies the poſſeſſion of a 


delicate taſte in the man and 8 
of all kinds of ne | 


The literary education of women 1 n 
putably to be varied according to their fortunes, 
and their expectations. Much refinement, and a 
taſte ſor books, will injure her, whoſe time, from 
prudential motives, muſt be entirely engroſſed by 
economy; Few women are indeed exempted from 
all attention to domeſtic care. But yet the un- 
married, and thoſe who- enjoy opulence, find 
many intervals which they often devote to ſome 


that the reading would be ſelected with more 
judgment, and would afford more pleaſure and 


advantage, if the 8 were formed by 85 
culture. | | 


of this deſcription ſhould have a claſſical educa- 
tion. But let not the reader be alarmed. I mean 
not to adviſe, that they ſhoutd be initiated, with- 
out exception, in Greek and Latin; but that 
they ſhould be well and early acquainted with the 
"oor and Engliſh claſſics. 


As ſoon as they can 3 with flueney, let them 
begin to learn Lowth's Grammar, and to read at 
at ters the ſame time ſome very eaſy and elegant author, 
is to ich a view to exemplify the rules. They ſhould 

men earn a part in grammar every morning, and then 
have : I 2 Proceed 


[ will then venture to recommend, that ladies 


ſpecies of reading. And there is no doubt, but 


\ 
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proceed to A leſſon; juſt in the manner ob- 
ſerved in claſſical ſchools in learning Latin. After 
a year ſpent in this method, if the ſucceſs is ade. | 

| quate to the time, they ſhould advance to French, 
and ſtudy that language exactly in the ſame mode. 
In the French grammar, it will not be neceſſary 
to go through thoſe. particulars which are com- 
mon to the grammars of all languages, and which 
have been learned in Rudying Engliſh. 


as — —— mg __ pI — Ferm Sr „ 


| "Several years ſhould be ſpent in this elementary 
roceſs; and when the ſcholar is perfectly ac- 

2 EE with orthography and grammar, ſhe may q 

then proceed to the cultivation of taſte. Milton, | 


k Addiſon, and Pope, muſt be the ſtanding model; ; 
in Engliſh; Boileau, Fontenelle, and Vertot, in ; 
French; and I wiſh theſe to be attended to ſolely 
for a conſiderable time. Many inconveniences 
ariſe from engaging young minds in the peruſal 
of too many books. After theſe authors have 
been read over with attention, and with a critical 
obſervation of - their beauties, the ſcholar may be 
permitted to ſelect any of the approved writers 
of France and England, for her own improvement. 
She will be able to ſelect with ſome Judgment, 
and will have laid a foundation which will bear] 
any ſuperſtructure. Her mind, if ſhe has been 
ſucceſsful in this courſe, will have imbibed a 
elegance which will naturally diffuſe itſelf over 
F her converſation, addreſs, and behaviour. It i8 
well known, that internal beauty contributes much 


o perfect external grace. I believe it will ＋ 
be 
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ier ob- de favourable to virtue, and will operate greatly 
Alter in reſtraining from any conduct groſsly indelicate, 
1 . obviouſly improper. Much of the profligacy 
French, of female manners has proceeded from a levity oc- 
md caſioned by a want of a proper education. She 
an who has no taſte for well written books, will of- 

1 N ten be at a loſs how to ſpend her time; and the 
which conſequences of ſuch a ſtate are too frequent not 
to be known, and too fatal not to be dreaded and 
=” avoided, _ er 388 
tentary | | 
fly ac- Whenever a young lady in eaſy circumſtances. | 
ie may appears to poſſeſs a genius, and an inclination for 
Milton, learned purſuits, I will venture to ſay, ſhe ought, 
models if her ſituation and connections permit, to be early 
tot, in inſtructed in the elements of Latin and Greek. 
ſolely Her mind is certainly as capable of © mprovement, 
niences as that of the other ſex. The inſtances which 
peruſal might be brought to prove this, are all too well 
5 have known to admit of citation. And the method to 
ritici BY be purſued muſt be exaQly the ſame as that which 
nay be WY is uſed in the private tuition of boys, when judi- 
writers ciouſly conducted. 
ement. | 
w—_ And here I cannot refrain from adding, that 
| bear] though I diſapprove, for the moſt part, of private 
been tuition for boys, yet Þ very ſeriouſly recommend 
ed 20 it to girls, with little exception, All ſenſible peo- 
| over ple agree in thinking, that large ſeminaries of 
It s young ladies, though managed with all the vigi- 
much lance and caution which human abilities can exert, * 
Il = are in danger of great corruption. Vanity and 


vice 
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vice will be introduced by ſome among a large 
number, and the contagion ſoon ſpreads with irre · 
ſiſtible violence. Who can be ſo proper an in- 
ſtructor and guardian, as a tender and a ſenſible 
mother? Where can virgin innocence and delicacy 
be better protected, than under a parent's roof, 
and in a' father's and a brother's boſom ? Cer- 
tainly no whete, provided that the parents are 
ſenſible and virtuous, and that the houſe is free 
from improper or dangerous connections. But 
where the parents are much engaged in pleaſure, 
or in buſineſs ;- where they are ignorant or vici- 
ous; where a family is expoſed to the viſits or 
conſtant company of libertine young perſons ; there 
it is certainly expedient to place a daughter under 
the care of ſome of thoſe judicious matrons, who 
preſide over the ſchools in or near the metropolis. 
But 1 believe it often happens, that young ladies 


are ſent from their parents? eye, to theſe ſemina- 


ries, principally with a view to form conneQtions, 
I leave it to the heart of a feeling father to deter- 
mine, whether it is not cruel to endanger the 
morals of his offspring for the ſake of promoting 
her intereſt, or of gratifying her vanity and his 
own ambition “. 


* One of the ſtrongeſt arguments in favour of the literary 
education of women, is, that it enables them to ſuperintend the 
domeſtic education of their children in the earlier periode, eſpe- 
cially of daughters. We are told, in the very elegant dialogue 

on the cauſes of the decline of eloquence, that it was the glory 
- of the antient Roman matrons, to devete themſelves to œco- 
nomy, and the care of their children's education. Jamprimum 
flius ex caſt2 parente natus, non in celld emptæ mitricis educa- 


ba tur, ſed in gremio ac ſinu matrie, cujus * laus erat, 
tueri 


EZ a. Tͤd!ñ ad. > 
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tueri domum et. inſervire liberis. . . . Sic Corneliam Gracchorum, 
fic Aureliam Julii Cæſaris, fic Attiam Auguſti matrem, præ- 
fuiſſe educationibus liberorum accepimus. And with reſpe& to 
its not being the cultom to teach ladies Latin, we may fay in 
the words of the learned Matron in Eraſmus, Quid mihi citas 
vulgum, pefſimum rei gerende auftorem ? Quid mihi conſue- 
| tudinem, omnium malerum rerum magiſtram ? -Optimis aſſue- 
ſcendum ; ita fiet ſolitum, quod erat inſolitum 5 et fuave fit, 
quod erat inſuave ; ſiet decorum, quod videbatur indecorum. 

He of whom antiquity boalts itſclf as of the wileſt of mortals, 
wis inſtructed in tnany elegant and proſound fubjeQts of learn- 
ing by a lady. wh N 
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ON THE FEAR OF APPEARING PEDANTIC, 
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Recta ingenia debilitat yerecundia, perverſa confirmat audacia, 
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N this age, true pedantry is not very common, 
Men of learning have extended the objects of 
their purſuit, They uſually ſtudy to accommo- 
date themſelves to the external manners, if not 
to the ſentiments, of thoſe with whom they daily 
converſe. They willingly throw off the ſolemnity 
of wiſdom, and aſſume that airy gaiety, which 
has formerly diſtinguiſhed the profeſſed men of 
the world. They find it an advantageous change, 
to reſign ſomething of the diſtant veneration which 
they might claim, for the pleaſures of eaſy and fa- 


miliar intercourſe. 
The 


ws gb, in, 
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T he cules which has *. thrown * the 


character of the pedant, has contributed to effect 


this revolution. The ridicule was often juſt; but 


dunces have availed themſelves of it unjuſtly. They 
have injured by deriſion the modeſt ſtudent, who, 
while his mind is engaged in ſtudy, can ſcarcely - 


avoid expreſſing, in converſation, ſome of thoſe 
ideas with which he is animated. A feeling and 
ingenuous mind is often hurt by the deriſion of 
thoſe whom it ought to deſpiſe ; and the name of 
pedant, given by a blockhead to his ſuperior, has. 


greatly injured the cauſe of true learning“. 


None, indeed, but very weak perſons, can fall 
into very ridiculous pedantry, Converſation on 
ſubjects of literature in liberal and well educated 
company, is by no means pedantry. Learning and 
books conſtitute a very pleaſing, as well as rati- 
onal topic of converſation. It is agreeable, and is 
expected, that a ſcholar ſhould talk on ſcholar- like 
ſubjects; nor is he in the leaſt more culpable 


or ridiculons than the military man, the merchant, 


the ingenious artiſt, who naturally love to expa- 
tiate on thoſe things which claim their daily at- 
tention. x 


Yet the fear of the imputation of E has 
prevented many a young man not only from diſ- 
playing but acquiring knowledge. As I wiſh to 


* « The laſt maim given to learning has been the ſcorn of 
n | Sir W. Tzur LI. 


I 5 remove 


f* 
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remove every obſtacle which can impede the im- 
provement of the i ingenuous ſtudent, I cannot help 
exhorting him to aſſume a ſufficient degree of 
courage, to deſpiſe the ridicule of thoſe whoſe 
praiſe would be ſatire *®. Such is that of thoſe un- 
fortunate perſons who have little taſte for any gra- 
tifications, but the groſſer pleafures of the ſenſes, 
and who have malignity enough to wiſh to reduce 
all others to their own level . 


He who poſſeſſes learning, muſt be conſcious of 
it, and it is blameable puſillanimity, not to aſſume 
a proper degree of modeſt confidence. It is to 
give the illiterate and the vain an advantage, which 
they cannot  deferve. Boldneſs is ſeldom among 
their defects; and where a proper ſpirit is want- 
ing to oppoſe them, they will ſeldom heſitate to 
trample on genius, and put modeſt merit out of 
countenance. I do not recommend an unſeaſon- 
able diſplay of learning. No; I preſuppoſe that 
the poſſeſſor of it is not deficient t in good ſenſe, 
and with that he will ſeldom be guilty of a real in- 
decorum. 


* © And whether there be any ſuch or no, I cannot well tell: 
yet I heare ſaye, ſome yong gentlemen of ours, count it their 
ſhame to bee counted learned ; and perchance they count it their 
ſhame to bee counted honeſt. alſo. For I heare ſaye, they, medle 
as litle with the one, as with the other,” AsCuanm. 

F I hope the Author of the Eſlimate of the Manners, &c. of 

the Times, was under - the malignant» influence of ſpleen, when 
he told the world, that among the great, all knowledge and 
learning, except in gaming, wagers, good eating, borough- job- 
ding, and intrigue, is ridiculed under the name and maſque of 
PzxpanTaY.” 


- Þ Sapere eſt principium et fons, 
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decorum. I am not ſingular in thinking, that men 
of great merit oftner injure themſelves and others 


| by too little, than by too much . 


With reſpect to A behaviour, a ſubject 


on which ſo much has been lately ſaid, I will ad- 


viſe the ſtudent who values the approbation of his 
own heart, to let $1NCERITY be the principle of 
his converſation. Notwithſtanding what has been 
ſaid on the Ak r of pleaſing, a behaviour void of 
aft or ſincerity, in word and deed, will-ultimately 
beſt pleaſe the poſſeſſor of it“, and thoſe with 
whom he converſes throughout life. Let the 


ſtudent frequent good company, with good nature, 


good ſenſe, and a proper degree of ſpirit and vi- 


vacity to retort the malignant ſhafts of the igno- 


rant, the forward, the vain, and the envious, and 
he will ſoon make a figure in it truly reſpectable. 


Let him know his own value, and modeſtly aſ- 


ſume his natural rank, and he will become both 
agreeable and eſtimable, though he ſhonld never 
practiſe either ſimulation or diſſimulation f. De- 
ceit of any kind argues a little, mean, and cow- 
ardly heart. It will one time or other be certainly 


detected, and when detected, it muſt be deſpiſed. 


But the liberal ſtudent, according to an idea I have 
formed of him, ſhould, in his intercourſe with 


company, think, ſpeak, and act nothing 1 which 


Te tibi reddit amicum. N Hos, | 

T. Iajuria autem nulla capitalior eſt quam eorum, qui, cum 
maxime ?allunt, dant operam ut viri boni videantur, Cie. 

I Nihil non kaudandum. | Parzze. 


is 
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is not laudable; nothing which will not bear the 
broadeſt day - light, and acquire a luſtre from be- 
ing rendered conſpicuous. Leave it to the ſordid 
_ attendants on the great, and to thoſe who ſee no 
other good but intereſt, to ſacrifice, - in the ſhort 
period of life, ſome of the moſt valuable pur- 
poſes of living, the free uſe of reaſon, and the 
aſſertion of the dignity and liberty of a man. 


Before I diſmiſs this ſubject, I will again cau- 
tion the ſtudent againſt talking on learned ſubjects 
unſeaſonably, and incurring the appellation of a 
literary prater. And though J have advifed him to 
exerciſe himſelf in compoſition, yet I will alſo 
caution him againſt the itch of ſcribbling, or the 
love of writing without the pain of thinking. Let 
him never take the pen in hand, nor place the pa- 
per before him, till he has beſtowed much time, 
and deep thought on the ſubject. To the want of 
this previous attention, we owe the numerous 
productions which diſgrace letters, and die almoſt 
as ſoon as they are brought forth; which, like 
the weeds in a garden, ſpring up luxuriantly with- 
out cultivation, which are uſeleſs or noifome, and 
which only ſerve to impede the growth of ſalutary 
plants and pleaſant flowers. 


| Pretenders ariſe in every department, and dif= 
grace it. Let the liberal and ſolid ſcholar attend 
to the circumſtances of time and place +, in the 


® Propter vitam vivendi perdere cauſas. Juv. 
+ — Ubi, quomodd, quandd, 
modeſt 
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' modeſt diſplay of his attainments. It is unmanly 


timidity to conceal them on proper occaſions; it 
is ridiculous arrogance to- obtrude them upon un- 
willing and injudicious obſervers *. Modeſty is the 


ch arac- 


® He will do right to remember the advice of the foie phi 


loſopher. 
Mud ey B Toxaty teren xar Mtn riely 13 rig, igt 


tar. 

I will take this opportunity of inſerting from this philoſopher, 
ſome conſolatory paſſages for the neglect which ſcholars and the 
lovers of wiſdom often find. 

Nęot ria ov The by ipidott, d iy Wrorayoptuoti, I e Tw ap- 
u , bo. ein,; i A Adαντννðu , Tairhk ig, xaipuy or Ih, 
dri Fruyey ar ixaivog. i; N ana, n axbou, dri ob auvriv zun 
iryxic. pierce d ri bu Na, fen rad ra wouay Tg, T0 Tvlydvey 
Tay Gui e hiv, Ixalvay vv Town dice Sas. | 

Ila; yag iow iu Nya va, 6 f pouray A Sugae 28 v S; 
+ un apanipumruy Tw TagariurovTri; 5 h Eravdy Tw d eũili; 
Aeg ofy zen & &w\noos, ii n Tpoitpeevo; TaLTE, ard" gy us 
TITp4 THETA, Tpoixa autre Bou hen, AajuCavey. axe wir .- 
crorrat Opidante; IConiuv, dy dure TUxn" Gy ody rig Wpoitfeevo, Toy 
dee, AdCn Syldanag, ov N 4 wpoitfervcg pe Ndbne, por Hou ENa7e 
Toy I ye Tov Aatoyrog. as ye ine iy Pyidaxag, dur ov Toy 80 
Adv, by zun ina; Toy auriy d Tpiaroy xavravee” w Dpoomnnbng 
iq” iciaciy ve; ov yap Iiwnag r xantorri wrioou owes 76 Fhimrves' 
Ea NO I aur? v, OEPATIEIAZ wwiii. Ig oby To Napier, £6 
ca h vrenr T9 w\dupeiey. It. N xaxeiva DrAtig ah xe &Y TAUTA 
XajpCdver, Arne reg ti, & ag ee. d Y oby Exerc dvd Tov Ieirrvoy 3 
ive Hin s. vd (4h waν,x]Lx Tour, oy d AN, vdH avaxic yas 

auTou r Tic tio ou. 5 

True learning, (I may add) true taſte, and true genius, can 
ſcarcely conſiſt with abje& ſervility. Vet perſons with the cha- 
racters of theſe qualities have often been diſgracefully ſubmiſſive 


to rank and opulence. - Let the liberal ſcholar aſſert his independ= 
ence of ſpirit, The pleaſure of it will repay him. Leave thoſe 


to be rewarded by fortune, who court her favour. They become 


voluntary flaves, and 1 cara the wages of their ame” > 


* 
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charaQeriſtic of real merit, and firmneſs of conſci- 
ous dignity. - The man of fenſe will be diffident, 


but, at the fame time, will have ſpirit enough to 
repel the _—_ — of 1 Ty and envy. 


The man of 8 3 an enlightened mind, and an e. 


pendent ſpirit, may be 
Ka} im Ipog, 8 GIAOZ anl. Eric r. 
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SECTION XXIR. 
ON PRIVATE TUITION. 
n Vizo. 


AM not now entering on a compariſon de- 


4 rween the advantages of private and public edu- 


I have already given the preference to 


pablic. But, as many will ſtill chuſe a private 


education, and as in ſeveral caſes it will be neceſ- 
fary, I wilt add a few obſervations on the mode of 
EY it. 


The great obje& is, to ſecure as many of the 
advantages of public education with 'as few of its 
mconvenienees as poſſible. I think it therefore 
adviſeable, that the plan of public education ſhould 
be adhered to, as cloſely as the difference of cir- 
eumſtances will admit. I know very well, that a 
thouſand whimſical modes are purſued by private 
tutors. They are generally ſuch as the inventors 
and adoptors warmly recommend. Both are fin- 
cere in their recommendation; for we naturally 
love our own inventions, and the objects of our 
adoption. Novelty has alſo that irreſiſtible charm, 
which induces parents to enter their fons with ea- 
gerneſs on a * which has the appearance of 
improve- 
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improvement and innovation. But as education is 
an affair of high importance, I wiſh that no ſcheme 
may be generally purſued, which has not received 
the ſanction of experience. The welfare of the 


community is at ſtake, when a general * 
introduced i in the forms of education. 


I ſhould think it right, in private tuition, to 
uſe the ſame grammars, books -of exerciſes, and 
editions of claflics, as are received in the beſt 
ſchools. Neither partiality for an editor, nor for 
ſome ſingular method, which has the appearance 
of plauſibility, but wants the ſeal of experience, 
ſhould induce the private tutor to receive a book, 
or purſue a plan, of which he has never known 
the effects. He may mean to try experiments; 
but the, pupil is to be pitied, whoſe improvement 
is to be hazarded by the trial of experiments. If 
I were to cultivate a farm, I would rather be 
guided by the practical, though illiterate farmer, 
who had managed it with ſucceſs, than by the 
writer on huſbandry, whoſe ſkill in the art is ac- 
quired in his library. So, I would rather condu& 
a pupil in the beaten path, which has led tens of 
thouſands to the ſummits of learning, than by un- 
tried ways; notwithſtanding that they are pointed 
out by the truly ingenious as ſhorter and plea- 
ſanter. Schemers and projeQors are ſeldom much 
relied on by the prudent, in any department. They 
commonly are hurried, by a warm imagination, 
beyond the limits of truth and reaſon. A machine 
will often appear to anſwer the intention in the 

model, 
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model, which is afterwards found unable to per- 
form its movements, when ereQed in the proper 
magnitude and ſituation. 


One great error I have ſometimes diſconared i in 
the conduct of private tuition, The care. of 
grounding boys, as it is called, in the elements of 
Latin grammar, has been often neglected. Though 


the pupils have been enabled to conſtrue an eaſy 


author without much difficulty, yet they were of- 
ten ſtopped at an unuſual conſtruQion, 'and ap- 


peared to be totally unacquainted with Prepria 


que maribus, As in preſenti, and the Syntax. In- 
deed fome tutors have made a merit of not bur- 
thening the boys memory with Latin rules. I hope 


hat they found their method ſucceſsful... All I can 


ſay of its ſucceſs is, that I never yet found a ſcho- 
lar unacquainted with theſe rules, who, in read- 
ing the claſſics, was not often at a loſs, and often 
miſtaken, I imagine that, as the buſineſs of hear- 


ing the frequent repetition of the rules is cer- 


tainly not the moſt agreeable part of his employ- 
ment, a tutor may ſometimes have perſuaded him- 
ſelf, that it was unneceſſary. But if I might be 
attended to, the pupil ſhould be obliged, during 
ſeveral of his firſt years, to learn grammatical 
parts in the evening, and repeat them every morn- 
ing, in the manner of the moſt approved ſchools. 
He ſhould alſo be obliged to parſe the paſſage 


which he conſtrues, and to exemplify the rules of 


the grammar in every leſſon. This buſineſs, though 


not very amuſing to the teacher, will give the 
© ſcholar 


* 


— 
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ſcholar a clearneſs and 'a preciſion, which are of 
the utmoſt conſequence in Ne to the ſue⸗ 
ceſs of his purſuits. 


There can be no exerciſes better adapted to the 


improvement of boys, than thoſe which are uſually 


appointed as evening taſks at a great ſchool. Such 
are the making of Latin, and the compoſition of 
themes, verſes, and declamations both in Latin 


and Engliſh. A copy of ſome of theſe ſhould be 


required of the pupil every morning, or once in 


two or three days; according to the length and 
the difficulty of the compoſition. * The ſame 
ſtrictneſs of rule, regularity of method, and ſtea- 
dineſs of diſcipline, ſhould be obſerved in exaQing 


theſe exerciſes, as are in a well regulated fcliool, 


The private tutor poſſeſſes peculiar opportunities 
for the infuſion of moral and religious principles, 
and peculiar advantages for the reſtriction of his 


-pupil from the contagion of vicious example. | 


ſincerely wiſh, that theſe opportunities and advan- 
tages may never be negleQed, and that private 


tuition may prove, that it has juſtly claimed the 


power of producing better men, if not better ſcho- 
lars, than are uſually formed in a public ſchool, 
I am the more induced to exprefs this wiſh at pre- 
fent, becauſe I have obſerved, that private tuition 
ſeems lately to have prevailed in this country, 
more than ever; and yet at the ſame time it is 
confeſſed, that profligacy of manners was never 


more conſpicuous. 
2; | It 
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It has indeed been the cuſtom among the richer 
orders, to endeavour to combine the advantages of 
a public and private education, by placing their 


ſons at a celebrated ſchool, and at the ſame time 


under the care of a private tutor, reſident in the 
ſchool, or in its neighbourhood, The buſineſs of 
the private tutor is often, in this caſe, little more 
than to make the boy's exerciſes for him. If the 


diſcipline of the ſchool is duly maintained, the af- 
ſiſtance is not neceſſary. We do not find that the 


great ſcholars produced a century, or even half a 
century ago, had any other aid than that afforded 
in a good ſchool, and ſeconded by their own aſſi- 
duity. Very weak boys will indeed want leading- 
ſtrings or crutches ; but the boy of parts derives 
new ſtrength from being accuſtomed to confide in 
his own efforts. A private tutor, whoſe whole 


employment conſiſts in removing the difficultics 


attending the diſcipline of a great ſchool, is unin- 
tentionally a promoter of idleneſs, and conſequently 
of ignorance, vice, and miſery, 


The opulent and luxurious wiſh for learning, 
and would often moſt readily buy it, if it were to 
be purchaſed without labour and confinement, But 
it is not to be bought; it is to be earned by fong 
and perſevering endeavours. Aſſiſtance may in- 
deed be procured in abundance by means of rich- 
es; but it happens in this cafe, that they who 
proceed with the leaſt extraneous aid more than 
is quite neceſſary, proceed with the greateſt ſuc- 
ceſs. 

mY The 
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„„ The venerable name of Mr. Locke, who ſpeaks on theſe 


ſubjeRts i in a tone unuſually deciſive and peremptory, has induced 
many to prefer private tuition, and to avoid Latin exerciſes. 
But after all, ſays he, if the boy's fate be to go-to ſchool to get 
the Latin tongue, tis in vain to talk to you concerning the me- 
thods I. think beſt to be obſerved in ſchools ; you muſt ſubrRit to 
that you find there; nor expect to have it changed for your ſon 
but yet by all means obtain, if you can, that he be not employ- 
ed in making Latin themes and declamations, and leaſt of all 
verſes of any kind.” But Mr. Locke is an argument againſt his 
own doctrine, and is @ ſtriking inſtance of the excellent effect of 
that mode of education, which, in the warmth of the reforming 
ſpirit, he was led to diſapprove, For I will remind the reader, 
that Mr. Locke was of Weſtminſter-ſchool ; that he continued 
there till he was nineteen; that he then went to Oxford, became 
2 ſtudent of Chriſtchurch-College, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf there 
by a copy of Latin verſes, addrefſed to Cromwell on his peace 
with the Dutch in 1653. They indeed are not remarkably ex- 
cellent, for Mr. Locke's genius was not poetical. Perhaps his 
Judgment in polite learning may be diſputed; for he was a pro- 
feſſed admirer of Blackmore, as appears by one of his letters to 
Mr. Molyneux. But the fruits of his philoſophical genius, his 
diſtinguiſhing talent, ſufficiently diſplay the excellence of the 
mode in which they were cultivated. Had his genius been equal 
in poetry, the effects of that mode would probably have been 
equally conſpicuous in poetical compoſition, The exerciſe of bis 
mind, while a boy, in Latin verſification, even if he had no po- 
etical ideas, tended to encreaſe that acumen for which he after- 
wards became illuſtrious. | 
In the book which this great and 8 man has written on the 
ſubject of Education, he profeſſes to preſcribe for the gentleman, and 
not the ſchzlar; a diſtinction which will not be generally admitted 
in 2 very enlightened age. The ſuperficial knowledge of antient 
languages and learning, which he recommends to this gentleman, 
would be deſpiſed by many a ſchool-boy. A very ſmall part of 
the treatiſe is appropriated to learning ; an extraordinary circum- 
ſtance in ſo great 4 ſcholar. A man of leſs ſolidity has very 
ſtrongly recommended to his ſon, amidſt ſome leſs valuable ad- 
vice, a profound knowledge of Greek and Latin; to a fon, who was 
to be almoſt profeflionally a man of faſhim. From a man ſo de- 
voted to exteriors, this is an honourable teſtimony to that Greek 
and Latin, which the noſtrums of educating quackery often ſuperſede. 
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s E C T ION xxx 


— 


ON THE UTILITY OF EXAMINATIONS: 


= "ml ſcire hoc ſciat alter. PxzRSIUS, 


UBLIC examinations have of late been 

eſtabliſhed in ſome colleges, and nothing has 
been found to contribute mote to the ſucceſs of 
the academical diſcipline. The ſame ſalutary con- 
ſequences will flow from the practice, if it ſhould 
be generally imitated in the nurſeries to the uni- 
verſity. 


* 


9 — cannot beſtow an bosti and particular 
attention on all the younger ſcholars of a large 
ſeminary. It is certain, that the firſt elements 
may be even better taught by diligent aſſiſtants of 
inferior learning and abilities. Patience, attention, 
and temper, are the principal qualities required in 
teaching the accidence; for the method will be 


preſcribed by the book itſelf, or by the ſuperin- 


tendant. But I think it indiſpenſably requiſite, 
that the maſter ſhould examine every claſs at leaſt 
once in a fortnight. The conſciouſneſs that an 
account is to be given of the degree of improve- 
ment made within a limited time, will cauſe 2 
greater degree of diligence both in the ſcholars and 


a1 the aſſiſtants. 


Periodical 
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Periodical examinations at ſhort intervals will 
cauſe the mind to retain what it receives. The 


mind is prone to indolence, and will eaſily ſuffer 


that to eſcape, which no immediate hopes or fears 
induce it to preſerve. But, when it foreſees the 
certainty of a ſtriQ enquiry into its acquiſitions, it 


will not only retain much which it would other- 


wiſe loſe, but will retain 'it with accuracy. Peri- 
odical examinations will alſo furniſh occaſion for 
the difplay of excellence, and wilt conſequently 
excite a defire to make a good appearance. Praiſes, 
rewards, diſgrace, and puniſhment, beſtowed in 
a ſerious manner on a ſolemn occaſion in the“ fight 
of the whole ſchool, will have a better effe& than 


when given ſeparately, and in private. 


By being accuſtomed to give unpremeditated 


reſponſes to unexpected interrogations, the mind 


will acquire that valuable habit, a quickneſs of te- 


* wu a readineſs of _— 


So many | infor; 10 ſo various, are the bene- 
h kicial effects of this practice, that I will for once 
moſt confidently recommend it to all, as fecuring 


and increaſing improvement in every ſtage of the 


ſcholar's progreſs, and in every part of his purſuits 


while under præceptorial or academical authority. 
* 255 v lden gebe Ltd, Hon. 
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SECTION XXXI. 


ON THE REGULATION OF PUERILE DIVERSIONS. 


Gay Hope is theirs, by Fancy fed 

Leſs pleaſing when poſſeſt; 
The tear forgot as ſoon as ſhed, 

The ſunſhine of the breaſt : 
Their's buxom Health of roſy hue, 
Wild Wit, Invention ever new, 
And lively Cheer, of Vigour born, 

The thoughtleſs day, the eaſy night, 

The ſpirits pure, the ſhumbers light, | 
That fly the approach of morn. Grar. 


Luſus pueris proderunt. QuinTiLIian, 


ANY fanciful methods have been invented 
by thoſe who wiſhed to render puerile ſports 
conducive to improvement. I never found that 
they were ſucceſsful. While they continued no- 
velties, they gained attention. But the artifice 
was ſoon. viſible; and, ſuch is the perverſeneſs of 
our nature, it was no ſooner diſcovered, that the. 
ſports, whatever they were, tended to improve- 
ment, than they were conſidered as a taſk, and 
negleded. | 


1 muſt own myſelf an advocate for puetile li- 
berty, during the allotted hours of relaxation. 
Boys have much reſtraint and confinement in the 
time 
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time of ſtudy. In the intervals of application, they , 
ſhould have every indulgence conſiſtent with moral 


and perſonal ſafety. 'They ſhould contrive their 
own amuſements, and vary and diſcontinue them 


at their own pleaſure. They will take violent ex- 


erciſe ; but violent exerciſe is neceſſary, at their 
age, to promote growth, and is rendered more de- 
ſirable on account of the many hours which they 


ſpend in a ſedentary employment. They will run 


riſques; but by theſe they will gain experience, 
and a neceſſary degree of courage. 


Parents, therefore; often ere; from an amiable 
cauſe indeed, when their ſolicitude for the ſafety 
of their children, induces them to keep them un- 


der painful reſtraint, and to debar them the enjoy- 


ment of diverſions common to their age, but at- 
tended with ſome degree of danger. In ſpite of 
every precaution boys of ſpirit will engage in the 
uſual amuſements of their equals; and, if they 
have been confined, will naturally run into greater 


extravagancies in behaviour, than their compani- 


ons. My obſervations are profeſſedly the reſult 
of actual experience; and, from experience I am 
able to aſſert, that boys of manly ſpirits are often 
quite broken down, and rendered effeminate and 
contemptible, by too great a degree of parental 
ſolicitude. Maternal fondnefs in exceſs has often 
- cauſed a favourite boy, who promiſed better 
things, to become at laſt what is 2 in the 
world a poor creature. 


I could 
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TI could quote many paſlages from the wiſeſt 
among the antients, tending to prove the expedi- 
ency of inuring children to hardſhips and dangers. 
But they have been often quoted,-and it is my 
deſign to attend to reafon more than to authority. 
It cannot then be denied, that the exerciſes and 
employments of -the body, whatever they may be, 
produce a powerful effect on the diſpoſition. Some 
idea of the turn of mind is uſually and juſtly form- 
ed from the profeſſion, the trade, the daily occu- 
pation *®. Thoſe of the effeminate kind ſuperin- 
duce effeminacy ; weakneſs of mind, no leſs than 
imbecility of body. Something ſimilar happens in 


puerile diverfions. The boy who has been kept 
in leading-ſtrings too long, and reſtrained from 


hardy ſports, by the fondneſs of his mother, will 
never be a man ; never poſſeſs that becoming 
ſpirit which can enable him to a& his part with 


propriet y. 


Health, vigour, chearfulneſs, and a great de- 
gree of mental ſtrength, depend on a liberal uſe 
of thoſe active exerciſes which conſtitute the gym» 
naſtic education of boys in modern ages. I would 
only wiſh ſo much reſtraint as may keep them 
from vicious actions, from vulgar company, from 


a habit of quarrelling, and from feats of immi- 


nent and real danger. 


— 70. N zobtbeer Nu Iovarir, A ; 
$ nanxir ppimpea Ne, deuię dv RNA S aj νοαα Her rag fe 
a raw.i”²V proven, Duos THENESS, 
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The elder boys are to be encouraged in manly 
ſports, for other and more important reaſons. ' At 
the age of ſeventeen or eighteen they ſhould be in- 

dulged, even FOR A MORAL PURPOSE, in fiſhing, 
ſhooting, hunting“, tennis, cricket, and all other 
diverſions conſiſtent with ſafety, good company, 
health, and economy. The propenſities to vicious 
pleaſures are often at that age impetuous. No- 
thing trends more TO DIVERT THEIR COURSE, 
and leſſen their influence, than a keen love of inno- 
cent ſports, and an ardent purfuit of them continued 
even to fatigue. + - 


hd - 


Terence, mentioning the keen purſuits uſual among young 
men, enumerates the love of py Es horſes, and attending the 
Philoſophers. 

Quod plerique omnes faciunt adoleſcentuli 
Ut animum ad aliquod ftudium adjungant, aut equos 
Alere, aut canes ad venandum, aut ad philoſophos. 
If the attending of philoſophers, or reading, were now 3s ge- 
© nerally numbered among the ardent purſuits of young men, as 
the two other diverſions, it would have a happy influence on the 
national proſperity, as well as underſtanding and morals, 

+ Maxime hzc ztas a libidinibus eft arcenda.,.,, in labore 
corporis exercenda. Cic. 

Otia ſi tollas, periere Cupidinis areus. 

1 As to cards and dice, I think the ſafeſt and beſt way is, never 

LD to {earn any play upon them, and ſo to be incapacitated for thoſe 
dangerous temptations, and incroaching waſters of uſeful time.” 

Locks, 

Mr. Locke lived in an age when cards did not take vp a great 
portion of life. His advice in the preſent age will be laughed at by 
many, And indeed, as things are now conſtituted, cards are often 
found an uſeful relief to grave and reſpectable perſons, But the 
hours. of youth are too precious to be laviſhed away upon them. 
Yet people of the world, a formidable, becauſe a numerous 
phalanx, will militate againſt ſuch doctrines as theſe, For — 

+ , 1 —— Ale 
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Alea quando 

Hos animos n 

Si damnoſa ſenam juvat alaa, ludit et res 

Bullatus par voque eadem movet arma fritillo. 

— Et ruando uberior vitiorum copia ? Juv. 
—tenere nimis 
Mentes aſperioribug _ | 
Formagdz ſtudiis, Hon. 
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SECTION. XXXIL 


ON HOLIDAYS, AND HOLIDAY TASKS. 


Refert multum hoc ipſum otium quale fit. Duas nempe ſpecies 


otii definiunt, operoſi alteram, atque ipſa in requie laborantis, ac 
circa honeſta ſtudia ſolliciti, quo nil eſt dulcius ; alteram inertis et 
languidi, et ſolam requiem complexi, quo nil fœdius, nil fimilivs 
ſepulchro, PzTRARCHAs 
 Tleru yag ber, jobs id ooh. 


SOPHOCLES., 


Shall not dwell on the common place obſerva- 

tions, concerning the pleaſure of reſt after la- 
bour, or the uſe of relaxation in a ſtudious life. 
The world is already ſufficiently convinced of its 
uſe and its pleaſure, and wants not arguments in its 
recommendation. It is in ſome degree certainly 
neceſſary. It affords a variety. It ſends back the 
ſtudent with freſh ſpirits'to, his purſuits z and, in- 
deed, it is no leſs deſirable to the inſtructor than to 
the ſcholar. The employment of a ſuperintendant 
of a ſchool, is full of care and full of labour; and 
he requires holidays for the, ſake of his health, 
his amuſement,. and his domeſtic affairs. But J 


muſt aſſert, however diſagreeable the doQrine, 


that in the greater part of ſchools there are by far 
too many holidays. 


T here 


F<” PP . r Tr YVYNERN *” Re” : 
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| There are two ſorts of holidays, which muſt be 
conſidered diſtinctly; the breakings up, or vaca- 


tions, and the ſaints days and public feſtivals. 


Breakings up are certainly proper *. They give 
the parent an opportunity of becoming intimately 
acquainted with his child's improvements, by 121 
eing them, during ſeveral weeks, under the parent's 
immediate inſpection. They enable the boy to ſee 
ſomething of the world, by introducing him to his 


own family, and their viſitors. They undoubtedly 


contribute to the pleaſure of the boy, the maſter, 


and the indulgent. parent. They are, and have 


been, univerſally adopted, in all great and eſtabliſh- 


ed ſchools, without a ſingle exception ; * are 


therefore wiſe inſtitutions. 


But the 8 ariſes, how long hould they 


continue, and how often be repeated ? In ſome of 
our moſt antient and celebrated ſchools, the break- 
ings up happen not leſs than four times a year, and 


continue twice in the year fix weeks. Beſides this, 


every red letter day, as it is called, is religiouſly 
obſerved as a play-day. Upon the whole, it-ap- 
pears, that not above half the year is really devoted 


to inſtruction. I ſhould be extremely ſorry to op- 8 


pole, the opinions of the very reſpeQable ſuperin- 
tendants of theſe ſchools; but a regard to truth 
obliges me to ſay, that thery | is not the ſhadow of a 

good 


® Omnis tu iſtitis quæ continvaticne ſtudii pertinacis adducitur, 
fetiarurn hilaritate diſcutietur, BrNgca, 
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good reaſon for allowing ſo large a number of holi- 
days. Indeed it is no reflection on the judgment 
of the preſent maſters or truſtees, to cenfure ſome 
of the long eftabliſhed practices in their ſchools, 
ſince they are often authoriſed by written ſtatutes, 
and confirmed by a very powerful law, the law of 
cuſtom. But is half the year neceſſary to be dedi- 
cated to relaxation, on account of the Iabour of the 
other half? Surely not; and if I might venture to 
dictate on this ſubject, 1 would enaQ, that there 
ſhould be but two breakings up in the year. T hey 
ſhould be at Chriſtmas, and at Midſummer, and 

ſhould continue one month each time. 8 


The conſequences of too long and too frequent 
vacitions are obvious. They are the loſs of time, 
which might be moſt uſefully employed, the for- 
getting of thoſe things which were already ac- 
quired, the contracting of idle and vicious habits, 
and a diſreliſh of the employments, and an impa- 
tience of the confinement of a ſchool. 


: © With reſpeCt to the conſtant obſervation of ſaints 
days and public feſtivals in fchools, I ſee little rea- 
fon for it, I know not how a boy can pay a pro- 
per reſpe& to a ſaint's day better, than by im- 
proving his mind, and endeavouring to acquire 
knowledge upon it. Are half the precious days 
of childhood and youth to be thrown away, with- 
out improvement, becauſe they are marked with a 
red letter in the almanac ? The practice of keep- 


| ing them at ſchool indiſcriminately, as they are 
often 
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often kept at preſent, is manifeſtly abſurd, and a 
relique of popery. 


A few ſingle holidays ſhould, however, be al- 
towed, in the intervals between the half-yearly re- 
turns of vacation, But I wiſh them to be granted 
m the following manner. If any one boy has per- 


formed an exercife of remarkable merit, or made 


an extraordinary proficiency, or behaved, in any 
reſpect, ſo as to deſerve diſtinction, let a holiday 
be conceded in honour of him, and let it be called 
his holiday. This cannot fail of exciting a ſpirit 


of emulation; and while it effeCtually contrjbutes- 
to the . of neceſſary recreation, it muſt alſo» 


contribute to on improvement. 


A great diverſity of opinions prevails, on the 


propriety of ſetting boys a taſk, to be performed in 


their long holidays. I wiſh every thing to be 
done, which can be done, to promote improve- 
ment, and therefore earneſtly wiſh the practice to 
be continued. It certainly contributes to keep up 
the boy's habit of application, as well as his know-- 


ledge already acquired. I have heard many argu- 
ments againſt it ; but they all appeared to originate 


from that fatal ſpirit of relaxing, and of diſſipa- 


tion, which is the ſource of vice as well as igno- 
rance, and, when uncontrouled, preſages a general 
decreaſe of perſonal merit, and a conſequent de- 
clenſion of empire. 


1 With: 
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With reſpect to the quantity of the holiday 

taſk, it ſhould certainly be moderate. It muſt not 
| fruſtrate the chief purpoſe of the holidays. It 
ſhould conſiſt of a portion of the grammar, or a 
claſſic, to exerciſe the memory, and of compoſition 
_ - to employ the invention. It ſhould be juſt enough 

to keep the mind in order, and not ſo long as to 

weary or diſguſt it. Whatever is appointed by 0 

the judicious maſter, the judicious parent vill re- 

quire to be performed. 


SE C- 
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SECTION XXXIIL 


ON THE BEHAVIOUR OF PARENTS TO 


SCHOLARS WHEN AT HOME, AND 
DURING THE RECESSES. 


Præceptorum magna caritas fit; ne dicas nihil quidquam his 
de bere 1 mercedulam. Quadam pluris ſunt quam emuntur, 
| SENECA: 


Parent's example will commonly have more 
weight than a maſter's precepts. It is in- 


eee of the utmoſt conſequence, that the parent 
co- operate with the maſter, both by precept and 


example, and that he contribute all he can to in- 
ſpire his ſon with a love and veneration for his 
inſlructor. He muſt, indeed, firſt find one who is 

worthy of love and veneration; for it is difficult, 
and indeed unnatural, to compel a boy to eſteem 
and love him who poſſeſſes not amiable and eſti- 


mable qualities. 


When ſuch an inftruQtor is found, great con- 
fidence ſhould be placed in him. It ſhould be 
remembered, that the principles and diſpoſition of 
fuch an one, and not only a regard to his intereſt, 
will lead him to do juſtice, to a pupil entruſted to- 

K 5 his 
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his care. If the pupil live under his roof, the ma- 
ſter's table and economy mult be openly approved 
by the parent, if it really deſerves approbation. 
Boys, from a want of judgment, of experience, of 
principle, however well treated, will often com- 
plain to their parents of ill uſage. If there is no 
reaſon for complaint, they will not ſcruple to in- 
vent one. If the parent liſten to them, they will 
obſerve no bounds, and heſitate not to propagate 
the moſt ſhocking calumnies againſt their inſtruc- 
tor. The love of novelty induces them to wiſh to 
be removed to another place of education; of re- 
venge for ſome proper correction infliged upon 
them, urges them to ſpare no pains in injuring their 
maſter's intereſt. I have ſeen the moſt flagrant 
acts of injuſtice in this particular, committed by 
parents at the inſtigation of their children, [ 
have known many a tender mother attack a truly 
worthy, a. benevolent, and a generous. in{truQor, 
with all. the fury of an Amazon, and throw out the 
blackeſt aſperſions on his character, becauſe a way- 
ward child had told a falſehood concerning his do- 
meſtic management. The fact alleged bas been 
proved to be a falſehood ; but pride has kept the 
mother from retracting, and has even ſtimulated 
her to add new virulence to her mercileſs invectives. 
So thankleſs is this uſeful office, where a parent is 
deſtitute of judgment, humanity, and gratitude; 


This unfortunate condti& of ill- jüdging parents, 
is very common. There is. ſcarcely a ſchool in 
5 England 
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England that could not produce inſtances of it. It 


has been complained 6f by many ſenſible ſuperin- 
tendants of places of education“. It has broke 


the peace of many an ingenious man, who had en- 


gaged in the care of youth, and paved the way to 
the ruin of hopeful- boys. No boy will ever ſet- 
tle at a place of education, when he finds it in his 
power to remove himſelf from it, in a fit of diſ- 
pleaſure, by the invention. of. a ee, ca- 
lumny. . 


But n from a boy againſt his maſter;.. 
may be well founded; and therefore I adviſe a 
ſenſible parent, who can govern his temper, to 
purſue the following conduct. When he hears the 
complaint, let him.not appear to the boy to pay 


much attention to. it, but, at the ſame time, re- 


volve it in his own mind; and if he, finds it has 
the appearance of probability, let bim go-to the 
, maſter, 


% The youth who, at his father's table, has been uſed to eat 


of a variety of diſhes every day, than which notbing is more perni- 
tious to any conflitution, old or young, will think himſelf miſera- 
ble, when he comes to the ſimple and regulated diet of a boarding- - 
ſchool ; though this laſt is much more conducive to health. He 
whe bas been uſed to da whatever he pleaſes at home, will think 
it very grievous to be controuled, when he comes to a place of edu- 
cation, The conſequence will be, that his complaints will be in» 
numerable as his imaginary grievances... While the truth will not 
ſeem a ſufficient foundation for complaining, lies and iaventions 
will be called in; far youth have very little principle; They will 
be liſtened to by the fond parent. The number of them will in- 
creaſe, upon their meeting encouragement, . 'The education of the 
child, and his very morals, will. in this manner be hurt, if _ 


ruined. This is not theory; bot experienced and notorious f 


ene 
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maſter, and fpeak to him on the ſubjeQ in private. 
If the maſter cannot clear up the matter to his ſa- 
tisfaction, and prove the falſity of the charge, 
then let the parent ſne his diſpleaſure as he thinks 
proper; but if the maſter can make it appear, 
that the complaint is groundleſs, then let the pa- 
rent repreſent to his ſon the bad conſequences to his 
own happinefs, of a malicious and a lying diſpoſi- 
tion. Let him alſo do the maſter the juſtice to 
ſpeak” well of him, and endeavour to refute thoſe. 
calumniating accuſations, which the perverſeneſs of 
his child may have ſpread far and wide, and beyond 
the power of recalling. Few angry parents can 


act this honourable part; but to act WI | is 
cruel and in. 1 


Maſters have at beſt a painful * laborious em- 
ployment. It ought not to be made worſe by the 
caprice- and the injuſtice of parents. Applauſe, 
and the expreſſions of ſatisfaction in a parent, are 
often more agreeable rewards to the maſter than 
the annual ſtipend. Indeed, I have often heard 
old and experienced inſtructors declare, that the 
whole buſineſs of managing a large ſchool, and 
training the pupils to learning and virtue, was no- 
thing 1 in compariſon with the trouble which was 
given by whimſical, 14 and diſcon tented pa- 
rents. 


— 


— 


But waving the regard due to the maſter's com- 
fort and intereſt, let us conſider the ſubje& merely 
as it concerns the child's welfare. Many parents 

are 
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are weak enough 'to repreſent to their children, 
and even to imagine themfelves, that a ſchool is 
a place · of puniſhment only; à place where the 
boy is condemned, for the fake of learning I know 


not what of dead languages, to do penance during 


the greater part of the year. Inconſequence of this 
opinion, he is loaded, during the holidays, with 
every dainty, and gratified with every indulgence, 
as a compenſation. Let him have this delicacy, 
and that amuſement, cries the fond parent; for 
ſurely he has hardſhips enough at ſchool : and then 
perhaps follows a tale, containing an account of 
ſome particulars reſpeQing the proviſions, and the 
table of the maſter, which the boy has told his 
raid or his mother with exaggerated and falſe cir - 
cumſtances. Pampered at home, and encouraged 
in calumniating his ſchool, he returns to it in ill 
' humour, diffuſes a ſpirit of diſcontent, and is ren- 
dered incapable doth of ene and improve- 
ment. 


Yet all theſe evils are trifling in compariſon | 


with others which may reſult from negligent and 


improper behaviour to children at home, and 
during the receſſes. There are few houſes where 
ſomething does not inadvertently paſs, which, 
though in itſelf innocent, corrupts a young and in- 
experienced mind. In the converſation even of 
perſons of judgment and virtue, ſomething will 
frequently drop, which may give a wrong and a 
pernicious idea to a boy. This, however, cannot 
eaſily be avoided. But from this may be collect - 

HR ed, 
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ed, how greatly the boy may ſuffer from ſeeing vi- 
cious examples, and hearing vicious converſation 
in a father's houſe. Whatever he ſees and hears 
there, has an effect on him; not only becauſe he 
naturally loves and reſpects his father's. houſe and 
family ; but alſo becauſe he leads a life of idleneſs 
at home. That attention which, at ſchool, is de- 


voted to virtuous purſuits, is, in the holidays, at li- 


berty to be engaged in vanity ; from which. the. 
tranſition to vice is eaſy and natural. | 

I might in this place enumerate various ſenti - 
ments of the antients, on the great regard that 
ought to be paid to. all behaviour and converſation, 
which paſſes in the preſence of a boy. The pre- 
cept of Juvenal among others, that the. greateſt 
reverence is due to boys, is. univerſally known. 
But how ſhall it be put in practice in a large and 
opulent family, where, ſuppoſing the father and 
mother to be upon their guard at all times, yet vi- 
ſitors and ſervants will ſeldom ſubmit to reſtraint? 
With ſervants a boy in general loves to- aſſociate. 
And they ſometimes, without intending. it, wilt 
fruſtrate all the care of the maſter and:the. parents 
united. 


What then can be done? I anſwer, that the boy 
muſt be ſuffered to be at home no more than is ne- 
ceſfary. Never let him remain there after the 
cloſe of. the receſs. While he is there, let him be 
the companion of his father and mother, or of 


n dure and judicious perſon. If it happens 
that 
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that the father and mother are ſometimes ſo en- 
gaged as not to be able to permit their ſon to ac- 
company them, let him have ſome kind of taſk ſet 


him during their abſence ; ſomething eaſy and en- 
xertaining, and only ſufficient to prevent him from. 


contracting habits of idleneſs, and from ſeeking the 
company of ſervants, and from. 1 into vice 


merely for employment. 


Under the management of virtuous and judici- 
ous parents, the holidays may be rendered fubſer- 
vient to valuable purpoſes. Parental authority may. 
then interpoſe to confirm the inſtructions of. the 
preceptor . It may inſtil religious and moral 
principles, which can ſcarcely fail to be well re- 


ceived from an affeQianate father and mother +. 


Something of graceful behaviour and a- knowledge 
of the world- may be acquired, by ſeeing the com- 
pany which viſits in the family. But let it al- 
ways be remembered, that no acquiſition. of this 
kind can compenſate for the loſs of the-virtuous 


habits and ſentiments acquired in a judicious courſe 
of ſcholaſtic diſcipline 9. 


S E C- 
* Ipſe mihi cuſtos incotruptiſ mus omnes 
| Cireum doctores aderat. Hon. 
nar uritancie add GO 
| * Fe Soc RA apud Stob, 


Gratum eſt, quod pati iæ civem populoque dedifti, 
Si facis ut patriæ fit idoneus —— 


Plurimum enim intererit quibus artibus et quibus hung Tu, 
Moribus inſtituas. - JovenNaALt: 


It. is often too true, that, gaudemus, fl quid (liberi) licentide 


| djxerint z riſu et oſculo excipimus verba ingenui indigna s do- 


cuimus, ex nobis gra Qui uritiax. 
But, | 


er Nil did 8 3 hæe ain tangat, 


Intra quæ puer eſt. Juvxx AL. 


* 
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SECTION xxxiv. 


ON LENITY AND SEVERITY or DISCIPLINE, | 


— 


* 


Nee . nec 8 fare potelt, fi in ea nec red faQtis pre- 
mia nt e nec ſupplicia peccatis, - | Cie. 


UMANITY is ſhocked at the degree of ſe- 
1 verity which has been often uſed in ſchools. 
An infant has fuffered more under a ſevere maſter, 
than a culprit under the rigour of the law for of- 
fences againſt the community. Compaſſion alone 
muſt excite all who are not deſtitute of feeling, to 
interpoſe in the protection of defenceleſs childhood. 
But reaſon alſo informs us, that extreme rigour is 
not only to be reprobated for its cruelty, but like- 
wiſe for its inutility in promoting the purpoſes of 
education, and its ill effects on the puerile diſpoſi- 
tion. The heart is injured by it in a degree not 
to be compenſated by any improvement of the 
- underſtanding, even if it were found to contribute 
to improvement. | 


In all deſperate caſes, ſuch as natural fupidity, 
or habitual depravity, it were happy if maſters 
could be diſintereſted, or parents impartial enough 


to lay aſide all thoughts of farther inſtruction, and 
| to 
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to deſtine their charge to ſome occupation which 


confiſts in determining the exact time at which 

the trial ſhall be concluded. And this is a diffi- 

culty not eaſily overcome; for parental fondneſs 

| will not eaſily be led to * of a ſon's abilities, 
= and it is, it muſt be owned, a painful taſk, to con- 
vince a parent of ſo melancholy a truth. In ſuch 

a circumſtance, the maſter will at leaſt act a mer- 

e ciful part, to let the boy proceed unmoleſted as well 
as he can, and not correct him for involuntary 
omiſſion, and for natural defects. He will then 
comply with the rule preſcribed by common ſenſe 


n and juſtice, to do no harm where he can do no 


good. 


1 Prerents have ſometimes fo far overcome their 
a feelings by their deſire of promoting what they 
. judged the welfare of their children, as to require 
$ 
f 


ſeverity. It is an unreaſonable demand upon a 


man of liberal education, whoſe diſpoſition has 
been ſoftened by the ſtudies of humanity. -No 
emolument can recompenſe him for that degrada- 
tion which he muſt endure by accuſtoming him- 


: ſelf to inflit ſufferings on a fellow · ercatur at that 
tender age, which cannot poſſibly are e extreme 


The ſcriptural remark, indeed, that he that 
ſpareth the rod ſpoileth the child, comes from too 
bigh authority to be controverted. He that ſpa- 
reth a moderate uſe of the rod on proper occaſions, 
indiſputably 


% 


requires no preparatory diſcipline. The difficulty 
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indiſputably does an injury to the delinquent ; be- 
. Cauſe, he encourages, by impunity, the repetition 
of his crime. But this paſſage, like moſt others, 
has been miſapplied, and more evil has reſulted 
from the too liberal than from the too ſparing uſe 
" the rod. | 


life, prone to evil; particularly prone at a time 
when to inherent corruption are added, imbecility 
of underſtanding, and want of experience. Idle- 
neſs is alſo difficult to be avoided at an age, when 
the effects of exertion are unknown, or too re- 
mote to affect the mind. A very young boy is 
commanded to commit a certain portion of his 
grammar to memory. The taſk he finds painful. 
Enticements to negle& ſurround him; and the be- 


. _nefit to be received by performing the taſk is diſ- 


tant, and of a nature which he cannot comprehend. 
Diſpoſitions the moſt amiable, and the moſt likely 

to ſucceed in literature, are perhaps, at the. boyiſh 
period of life, under ;the ſtrongeſt temptations to 


idleneſs, and its conſequence, i improper behaviour. 


To ſuffer a fertile ſoil to be over- run with weeds, 
or to lie uncultivated, is lamentable. What then 
can be done? Some method muſt be deviſed of 
influencing the hopes and fears; and this muſt be 
accommodated to the diſpoſition. On a meek and 


tender diſpoſition, very flight marks of diſpleaſure 


or approbation will produce a powerful effect; an 
angry look or word will ſucceed better as a cor- 
tective on ſuch an one, than ſtripes on the back of 


12 nature is, however, at every ſtage of 


the 


and ſhame will at all times be ſufficient. On the 


ſor tenderneſs of feeling, nor generoſity of nature, 


greater part, I with regret aſſert, that it will be 


be confined from play on a holiday; they may be 


deſtroys their effet; and in many caſes it is not 
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the audacious. On a truly 1 ingenuous mind, praiſe | 
intermidate ſorts, thoſe who are neither remarkable 
and who conſtitute the common herd, and the 


ſometimes indiſpenſably neceſſary to inflit corpo- 
real puniſhment *. To inveigh againſt it, is no new 
topic. Long and conſtant experience has decided 
on its abſolute neceſſity. Declamation on this ſub- 
ject, as well as on others, deſerves little attention. 


Yet even on the more hardened culprits, there 
are a few methods which may be tried previouſly 
to the infliction of extreme ſeverity. -. They may 


debarred a meal ; they may be ſent to their cham- 
ber before their companions ; their pocket allow- 
ance may be retrenched ; or an additional taſk may 
be aſſigned. The frequency of theſe, however, 


poſſible to avoid the uſe of the rod. Capital 
crimes, ſuch as immoral actions, which, from the 
early depravity of ch FG heart, often abound 
in ſchools, muſt meet a capital puniſhment. 
The greateſt degree of terror and diſgrace attends 
it when inflited with a few concomitant formali- 
ties, which ſometimes operate when the pain would 
be diſregarded. After all, they who are conver- 


ſant with boys, know that there ſometimes ariſe 
individuals 
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the only refuge. 
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individuats ſo hardened by nature or habit, that 


they can bear every pain with alacrity, and glory 


in their ſhame. For ſuch ſpirits, a ſea-life opens 


Lenity, however amiable its motive, when ill 
judged * and exceffive, is in effeA cruelty. It is 
eaſy to enlarge in its praiſe, and almoſt any thing 
advanced in recommendation of it will find an at- 
tentive audience. But when ſpeculation is reduced 
to practice, the ſober deciſions of experience mult 
ſuperſede the flouriſhes of fanciful declamation. 


Artificial chetoric may adorn any quality, and re- 


commend any conduct; but nothing is perma- 
nently advantageous, or can be confidently relied 
on, which has not the ſanction of the mother of 
wiſdom, experience. Some degree of ſeverity is, 
and has ever been adopted in our beſt ſeminaries; 
and bodily puniſhment is appointed by the ſtatutes 
even of bur univerſities, though, indeed, never in- 
flicted in the preſent age. Milton is faid to have 
been one of the laſt who underwent an academical 
flagellation. So generous a ſpirit as was his, it may 


be preſumed, could not have deſerved it; and in- 


deed the kind of diſcipline is highly improper in 
the univerſities. But in ſchools, the general prac- 
tice, as well as reaſon, muſt juſtify it; for it can- 


not be ſuppoſed, that all the maſters who have 


prefided in our public ſchools, have been 4 
ous or inhumane. | 


IT he 


® Impunitas peccandi maxima illecebra, | Cie, 


able to make any adequate reparation for br 
che ſpirit of an innocent and injured child. 
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The inflition of puniſhment requires great judg- 
ment, and great command of temper ; judgment 
to proportion. the degree of ſeverity.to the degree of 
mental feeling, or want of it; and command of 
temper, that the cool reſult of the diQates of juſ- 


tice may not appear the effect of anger and re- 


Venge.. Not to be able to command paſſion, is to 
ſet a bad example to the ſcholars, and to leſſen au- 
thority, by ſhewing weakneſs ; for it is great weak - 
neſs in an inftruQon to be often carried away by 


the impulſe of anger. He who does not check his 
rage, will find it grow habitual ; and it will lead 


him to ſudden ads of injuſtice and, cruelty, which 
he will immediately repent, of, without being 
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ON THE PASSIONS AND VICES OF BOYs. 
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HOEVER has had experience among 
young people, will have remarked, how 
car arly, and with what violence, the vicious pro- 
penſities of human nature diſplay themſelves. To 
eradicate them is difficult, and perhaps impoſſible. 
But they may be reſtrained and weakened, ſo as 
to be rendered leſs dangerous to future felicity. 


There are many moſt deſtructive vices of boys, 
againſt which no vigilance can ſufficiently guard. 
All that a maſter can do, is, to check any tendency 
to them when he happens to detect it, to correct 
all converſation and behaviour which lead to the 
commiſſion of them, and to take care that the pu- 
pil is obſerved in retirement as cloſely as circum- 

ſtances will allow. Some vices are fo indelicate, 
as ſcarcely to. admit of being mentioned. But 
where there is reaſon to ſuſpect any boy of being 
habitually guilty of ſuch, delicacy muſt not pre- 


vent a n from ſpeaking to him in pri- 
vate 


8. 


vate on the ſubjeQ, and repreſenting the conſe- 
quences in colours as frightful as the imagination 
can conceive, This is a painful taſk, and re- 
quires great addreſs in the execution. I am con- 
vinced, much miſery has ariſen in the world from 
neglecting to perform it. Difficult as it muſt be 
to a man of delicacy, yet it is certainly deſirable, 


that while he gives moral diſſuaſives againſt vice 4 


in general, he ſhould ſpecify ſome vices, and paint 
in lively colours the particular ill conſequences 
which ariſe from them. If virtue in itſelf does 


not appear defirable, or vice deteſtable, yet the 


idea, that vice will occaſion pain, diſtempers, im- 


becility, and premature old age, muſt have weight. 


Irregular and intemperate paſſions, indulged at a 

boyiſh age, will blaſt all the bloſſoms of the vernal 
ſeaſon of life, and cut off all hope of future emi- 
nence. The mind will ſympathize with the body, 
and both will be reduced to a wretched ſtate of 
weakneſs by too early and exceſſive indulgences. 
Diſeaſe will infallibly follow vice, and blaſt every 
bloſſom of youth “. 1 dwell with earneſtneſs on 


this 
o Paulatim ver id nitidum, flos ille juventæ 
Diſperiit, vit illa animiz tum ſqualida tabes 
Artus, -horrendum ! miſeros obdurxit, et altè 
Grandia turgebant fœdis abſce ſſibus oſſa. 
Ulcera, prob divim pietatem ! informia pulchros 
Paſcebant oculos, et diaz lucis amorem, 
Paſcebantque acri corroſas vulnere nares. 
Illum alpes vicinz, illum vaga flumina flerunt ; 
Illum omnes Ollique dex, Eridanique puclle 
Fleverunt, nemorumque dex, ruriſque puellæ, 
Sebinuſque alto z2mitum lacus edidit amne. | 
| FrAcasToRIUD 
Et caſtum amiſit polluto corpore florem CATULLUS, 
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this ſubject, becauſe the ſucceſs of all our cares in 
education depends upon it. Add to this, that in- 
nocence is of greater value than learning. 


The iraſcible paſſions of boys are often very vio- 


lent. When they diſplay their effects in acts of 
premeditated malice and revenge, they ſhould cer- 
tainly meet with correction. A judicious maſter 
will give general admonitions on the neceſſity of 
reſtraining the paſſions, and in particular caſes will 
apply proper puniſhment. He will do right to re- 
preſent malice and revenge as by no means the ef- 
fects of a generous and noble ſpirit, but of a bad 
and an effeminate heart. It will indeed be much 
better to bring any improper behaviour into diſ- 
grace, than to animadvert upon it with ſeverity. 
Time, and experience of their bad influence on 
- perſonal happineſs and reputation, will be the moſt 
effectual remedies for the diſorders of the angry 
paſſions. Many of them gradually loſe their force 


as reaſon arrives at maturity, and time effects a 


reformation, which art could never produce. 
Much leſs evil happens to young perſons from the 
iraſcible, than from the concupiſeible affections. 
Still, however, great care ſhould be taken to re- 
ſtrain them, and religious arguments ſhould always 
and principally be applied; for the indulgence of 
the iraſcible paſſions particularly militates againſt 
the ſpirit of Chriſtianity. * | 


Boys are apt to be obſtinate and ſullen. Nothing 


cures theſe Adiſtempers. io effectually as ridicule. 


8 ſhould be laughed out of theſe diſagreeable 
diſpoſitions 


8 


— 
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| diſpoſitions by their ſchool-fellows; and indeed, 
this is one of the'great advantages of public educa- 
tion, that boys ſhame each other out of many ab- 
ſurd and odious ways, which the . ha 
may retain through life. 


Boys are uſually ungrateful to their inſtructors, 
ready to ſpeak ill of them, revengeful after proper 
correQion, and prone to be unthankful for the 
kindeſt treatment. Parents muſt remove this fault, 
by diſregarding their malice, and by ſhewing gra* 
titude to the maſter. . 


The buſineſs of correcting the paſſions and bad 
habits of children, belongs in a particular manner 
to parents; but as children are often kept at 
ſchool, and at a diſtance from parents, during the 
puerile age, it ought undoubtedly to be compre- 


hended in the plan of ſcholaſtic education. But pa- 


rents have their ſons at home ſome part of the year. 
At thoſe times, I am ſorry to obſerve, that they of- 
ten foment by encouraging bad paſſions. Many 
conſider anger and revenge as marks of a manly 
ſpirit, and, by ſeeming pleaſed with their moſt 


violent effects, by laughing at them, or by not diſ- 


countenancing them, give them additional force, 
The parents ought to be ſufficiently conſiderate to 
ſecond the maſter's endeavours both by precept and 
example, when they have their children at home.. 


Though they may be diverted with a boy's petu- 
| nn and lee, during the ſhort time he is 


L with 
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with them, they ſhould not .ſhew themſelves 
pleaſed; but ſhould conſider „that theſe beginnings 
Will in a few years grow to fuch 'A height, .AS one 
day to deſtroy their children's - happineſs and their 
own. * 1 i 


If any really think, and I believe they do, that 
violent paſſions are figns of parts and genius, I will 
beg leave to aſſure them, that I have known the 
ableſt boys of the mildeſt aſfections, and the great- 
eſt dunces the moſt addicted to every bad paſſion, 
in their moſt violent degrees. However this may 


be, the paſſions are certainly the cauſes of the 


greateſt miſeries of human nature; and not to diſ- 


courage them in boys, under all cute 
3 whare rer, is extreme cruelty. ela 
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that | 

will ON KNOWING THE WORLD AT AN. EARLY 
the ' I | AGE. 

eat- n | D a | 

ion, And verilie they bee feweſt in number, that bee happie or wiſe, 

may by unlearned experience, And looke well upon the former life of 
the - thoſe fewe, whether your example be old or young, who without 
dif. learning, have gathered by long experience, a little wiſdome, and 

ſome happineſs ; and whan you doe confider, what miſchiefe they 
nces have committed, what daungers they have eſcaped (and twentie for 


one doe periſh in the adventure) than thinke well with yourſelfe, 
whether ye would, that your own ſonne ſhould cum to wiſdam ® 
and ws by the way « of ſuch experience or no.” | 


„ | Roc Atc Rau. 
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Ta E ane of the world, in its compre- 
henſive ſenſe, is a knowledge greatly to bo 
deſtred. To underſtand the human heart, to know . 
human manners, laws, languages, and inſtituti- 
ons of every kind, and in various nations, and to 
Ne be able to reflect on all theſe with moral and poli- 
tical improvement, is an attainment worthy of the 
greateſt ſtateſman and the wiſeſt philoſopher. 


But there is a knowledge of the world of a very 
infetior kind, but which many parents value at a 
bid price. Greek and Latin are always men- 

L 2 tioned 
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tioned with contempt, on a compariſon with it, 


In compliance with cuſtom indeed, and to get him 


out of the way, the boy is placed at ſchool ; but 
the knowledge to be gained there is little eſteemed 
by the empty votaries of faſhion. Men and things, 
not words, are magiſterially pointed out as the 
proper objeQs of ſtudy, by thoſe who know little 
of men, things, or words. It is not the know- 


ledge of books, ſay they, which he is to purſue, 
but the knowledge of the world ; ignorant that 


the knowledge of books is i ati to gan 4 v. 


The parents 5 0 give fuch dreien to their 


| ehildren, are themſelves merely people of the 


world, as it is called; perſons for the moſt part 
of very moderate underftandings, who have never ' 


3 any ſolid improvements in learning, and con- 
ſequently never felt its pleaſures or its advantages. 
They have perhaps raiſed themſelves by dint 


of worldly policy, by the little arts of ſimulation 


and diſſimulation; and having ſeen the effects of 


dreſs, addreſs, and an attention to exterior accom- 


pliſhments, but at the ſame time having been to- 
tally unacquainted with real and ſolid attainments, 
they are naturally led to wiſh to give their chil- 
dren the MOST usul education, which, ac- 
cording to their ideas, is a knowledge of the 
world. : 


But what is this the knowledge of the world ? 


A knowledge of its follies and its vices ; a &now- 
_ _ edge 


- 
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tedge of them at a time of life, when they will not 
appear in their true light, CONTEMPTIBLE IN 
THEMSELVES, AND THE SOURCES or MISE- 
RT; BUT FLATTERING AND PLEASURABLE. 
To ſee theſe at a boyiſh age, before the mind is 
properly prepared, will not cauſe an abhorrence, 
but an imitation of them. To introduce boys to 
ſcenes of immoral and indecent behaviour, is to 
educate them in vice, and to give the young mind 
2 foul ſtain hieb it wilhnever loſe. 


And yet T have known parents in the metropo- 


lis, | ſuffer boys of fourteen ot fifteen to roam whi- 


therſoe ver they pleaſed, to frequent places of pub- 
nue diverſions by themfelves, to return home late 
in the evening, and all this with plenty of money, 


and without giving any account of the manner of 
conſuming either that or their time. The parents 
were pleaſed with their ſon's proficiency in the 
knowledge of the world; the ſons were pleaſed 


with liberty. All, for a ſhort time, went on to 


their mutual ſatisfaction. But after a few years a 


fad reverſe uſually appeared. The boy became a 
ſpendthrift, and a debauchee; alienated his fa- 


ther's affections by incurring debt, and ruined his 
conſtitution by every ſpecies of exceſs. What te- 
mained after his money and his health were diſſi- 


pated? No learning, no reliſh for the works of li- 
terary taſte. The ſpring of life, when tne ſeeds of 


. theſe ſhould have been ſown, was employed in ano- 


ther manner. n remained but a. wretched 
| and 
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and a painful old age, devoted to N dice, and 
Illiberal conviviality. 7 


It is uſual, in teaching this knowledge of the 
world, to ſpare no pains in acquainting the pupil 
with the tricks and deceits of mankind. At the 
age of fourteen or fifteen, his mind is impreſſed 
with the ideas of ſharpers, hypocrites, and diſ- 
ſemblers. He is taught to conſider mankind in 
maſquerade, and to belieye, that all with whom 
he has any intercourſe, have ſome defign upon 
him. He is therefore armed with arts and tricks 
to counteract the attacks of his aſſailants. He is 
taught indeed to aſſume the appearance of good 
qualities; but it is not for their own ſake, but 
merely to facilitate deception. In the progreſs of 
this diſcipline, all the native ſentiments of truth 
and honour are neceſſarily diſcarded. Suppoſing 
that the deceiving arts, acquired by this mode of 
inſtitution, may ſerve intereſted purpoſes, yet the 
end is not worth the means. No wealth, no 
power, no popularity, can compenſate for corrup- 
tion of heart, and ſelf-abaſement. Such charac- 
ters as have nothing but external accempliſhments 
to recommend them, are indeed greatly admired 
and approved by vain and weak underſtandings, 
which penetrate no deeper than the ſurtace ; but 
they are deſpiſed by all the truly ſenſible, and 


pitied by all-the truly good. 


Boys indeed early initiated in the world, aſuall 


' "have a forwardneſs of behaviour, and a degree of 
loquacity 
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; ſoquacity which pleaſes ſuperficial people. He 
who is attending to his books, and collecting 
ideas which wil one day render him a bleſſing and 
an honòur to all with whom he is connected, will 
appear dull, aukward, and unengaging to many, 
in compariſon - with the pert ſtripling, who has 
been plunged into vice and diſſipation before he 
knows the meaning of the words. The reception 
which the latter meets with in company, gives 
him additional ſpirits, and the poor parents uſu- 
ally triumph awhile in the conſcious ſuperiority of 
their judgment. In four or five years they com- 
monly ſee and feel the effects of their folly. 
Their conduct, as it often undoubtedly proceeds 
from 1 ignorance, is to be compaſſionated; but if 
ever it ariſes, from affeQation of ſingularity, 
pride, vicious principles, or careleſſneſs con- 
cerning their offspring, it deſerves the ſevereſt re- 
prehenſion. 


It is obvious, to obſerve in the world multi- 
tudes of beardlefs boys, aſſuming airs of manhood, 
and praiſing manly vices, to obtain a title to the 
appellation of men. The preſent age abounds 
with ſuch examples. Theſe are the uchappy ob- 
jects whom their injudicious parents have extru- - 
ded from the foſtering wing into the wide world, 
before nature had given ſufficient maturity. Their 
emaciated looks inform the ſpectator; that a ſe- 
cret canker has preyed on the flower of their 
"youth. Their words, their dreſs, their actions, 
all combine in proving that = are far advanced- 

in 
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in the ways of vice, and have been familiarly ac- 
quainted with its conſequent miſeries. The years 
which ſucceed a vain, a wicked, and a moſt 
wretched youth, are often ſpent in nurſing a ruined 
fortune, and a ſhattered conſtitution. „ 


A moſt fatal miſtake i is-made by parents of all 
claſſes i in the preſent age. Many of them ſeem to 
think vice and irregularity the marks of ſenſe and 
ſpirit in a boy; and that innocence, modeſty, ſub- 
miſſion to ſuperiors, application to ſtudy, and to 
every thing laudable, are the figns of ſtupidity. 
They often ſmile at the tricks of a young villain, 
and even ſeem pleaſed with. boyiſh profligacy. 
Hence it happens, that their offspring frequently 
proves a ſcourge to them, and that they feel that 
ſting, which, to ufe Shakeſpeare's expreſſion, is 
ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth; the ſting inflicted - 
by a thankleſs, an immoral, an ignorant, an ex- 
travagant, and an infidel child. A valuable acqui- 
ſition, this premature. knowledge .of the world, 
which produces ſuch, fruits; and that it often 
does produce ſuch fruits, obſervation will abun- 


—— , evince. 


1 cannot help chinking, that prudence, as s well 
as reaſon and religion, requires, that a parent 
ſhould do all he can to preſent his child to the 
community .VNSPOTTED.. The faireſt ſide of 
the world ſhould be exhibited to his view. Vice 
in every mode and degree ſhould be concealed. 


Diſhonthy, in which I comprehend all the arts 
which 
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which are incompatible-with truth, ingenuovuſneſs, 
and ſimplicity of manners, ſhould never be men- 
tioned but with deteſtation. What then, ſays an 
objeQor,. would you expoſe him, unprepared and 
unapprized, to a wicked and an artful world? No; 
I would prepare him in the beſt manner, by fixing 
deeply in his boſom: principles of piety and moral 
honeſty. He ſhould be kept under the eye of a. 
parent, or a faithful inſtructor, as long and as 
conſtantly as, poſſible. And when he muſt be in- 


troduced into the world at large, let his inſtruc- 


tor tell him what diſeaſes and what miſeries ine- 
vitably await immoral and intemperate indulgence. 


With ſuch preparation, and with the bleſſing of 


Providence, which will probably attend it, there 
will be little danger, but that a young man will 
make valuable advances in virtue and learning, and 

receive their reward: | 
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AND A'LOVE OF TRUTH. | 


Ego verum amo, verum volo dic miki, unsers obi. 


"PLAUTVS. 
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r is to be regretted, that at places where intel- 

lectual accompliſhments have been taught with 
the greateſt ſucceſs, very little attention has been 
paid to moral inſtruction. From ſome defect in 
their original conſtitution, and from no fault of 
the preſent ſuperintendants, it has happened, that 
the whole time appropriated to inſtruction is en- 
gaged in the purſuit of literature alone. 


I really cannot comprehend how a liberal edu- 
cation can be complete, unleſs ſuch moral ſenti- 
ments be infuſed as become a liberal mind. A 
love of truth, and a nice ſenſe of honour, appear 
to me indiſpenſably requiſite in the character of a 
real gentleman. Excluſively of their value as 
moral virtues, they are the nobleſt ornaments. I 
recommend, therefore, that every method may be 
purſued, which can fix them * in the mind of 


the pupil. 
Every 


- 
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Fvery one who * bw much be with. 
very 0 boys, muſt know how. prone they 
are to E Intruths. The habit often grows: 
up wil th -o „ and it is ſo connected with 
every thing mean, baſe, and ungenerous, that I 
never can expect a conduct good or great ſrom 


him in whom it greatly prevails, * 


In a plan of education, then, I would aſſoci- 
ate every diſgraceful idea, which human ingenuity 
can invent, to the idea of a liar. Inſtead of teach- 
ing a boy ſimulation and difſimulation, I would 
ſtigmatize every deceitful trick with a mark of in-- 
famy. The boy who had beep gnilty of! any ſuch 
meanneſs,.. ſhould be for ſome time compelled to 
fit alone, and it ſhould be conſidered a diſgrace to 
have any intercourſe with him, On the contrary, - 
every reward, Praiſe, and indulgence, ſhould: be 
allowed in the ſight of the reit, to him who had 
acted or ſpoken in a manner remarkably open and 
ingenuous. 


Ik the culprit is too To to be affected 


with ſhame, the capital-puniſhments of the ſchogl- 


mult be inflicted on his perſon. It is a painful 
neceſſiiy. But I conſider the habit of violating 


truth, as a plentiful: ſource of all moral turpi- 
tude, and I would neglect no methods which 


can prevent its arrival at maturity. If it is, un- 
\ 

reſtrained, it may probably grow up till it inſti- 

gates to the commiſſion of crimes of which the 


laws may take cognizance. It will inevitably 


depfiver 


= 


however elevated his condition. 
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deprive the perſon in whom it appears, of their 
eſteem, whoſe good opinion is truly defirable, and 
will degrade him beneath the rank of a gentleman, 
re no other 
conſequences to ariſe than thoſe which terminate 
in the perſon's own mind, it would be ſtill moſt de - 
firable to pluck the vice up by the roots, as ſoon as 


it appears to vegetate. It renders the mind little 
and narrow; it diſtreſſes it with the invention of 


deceit, with the fear of detection, and with the per- 
petual fabrication of 1 excuſes and falſe pre- 


tences. 


Boys ſhould alſo be taught to act a juſt and an 
honourable part in all their little pecuniary tranſ- 
actions. Fraud and covetouſneſs appear very early. 
If one is thoughtleſs and extravagant, there is ano- 
ther ready to take advantage of his extravagance, 
and to lend ſome of his little ſtore on exorbit-nt 
intereſt. Such practices unreſtrained ſow the 
ſeeds of future uſury and prodigality. Let boys 
therefore be obliged to give an account of their 
expences whenever called upon ; and wherever 
meanneſs or fraudulent tricks are detected, let 
them be corrected by the inflition of diſgrace, or 


Revere puniſhment. I have ſeldom in this Treatiſe 


inſiſted on ſeverity of puniſhment. I never would 


urge it in the extreme, but for flagrant violations 


of morality. I recommend it here, as I ſhould 
amputation for a mortified limb, becauſe I think 


| the ſalvation of every thing valuable depends upon 
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it. A man without much learning may be happy 
and uſeful; but a wicked man muſt be wretched *, 
and a burden to all around him. And the boy will 


| ſcarcely fail of being a bad man, who is ſuffered to 


practiſe fraud and vice in his erte and Without 
proper reprehenſion. 


The temptations which 5 themſelves to 
boys, and allure them to lay out money, are 


often irreſiſtible. They ought, therefore, to be 


allowed a little weekly ſtipend. But proper pre- 
cautions muſt be taken to prevent their expences 
exceeding their incomes. The habit of contract- 
ing a debt, is pregnant with fatal confequenees. 
Let the perſons, therefore, of whom they. purchaſe 


their fruit and their toys, be ſtrictly enjoined not 


to give credit. do not wiſh a boy to be reſtrain- 
ec in expending his money, when once it is given 
him. I do not think it right, that he ſhould be re- 
quired to hoard his allowance. A miſer at any 
age is pitiable and contemptible, but a boy miſer 
is a deteſtable monſter. If all that is mean and 
ſelfiſh is found at that period of life, what can be 
expected in old age? If care is taken to make a 
boy's dealings, Wherever money is concerned, fair, 
open, and honourable, I would leave the expen- 


| diture of it to his own judgment. It is. given him 


for his little innocent pleaſures.z and let not thoſe 
pleaſures be interrupted and fpoiled- by the unne- 
ceſſary interpoſition of authority. 


I inſiſt 
Nemo malus felix, Jev. | 
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I inſiſt on the neceſſity. of furniſhing the * 
mind, as early as poſſible, with principles of ho- 


nour and honeſty, becauſe they will then not ea- 


ſily be eradicated, and becauſe I conſider them as 
of much more importance to the ſtate ® and the 
individual, than the principles of literature. To 


ſend out into the world a youth adorned with all 


the arts of human learning, but deficient in good 
principles and virt uous habits, is to let looſe: upon 
mankind that fell n of prey, an 8 


Villain g. 


Fam ſorry to have ſeen many. parents — ety 
with artful management in their child, and attri- 
buting a ſucceſsful deceit to ſuperior ſenſe. They 
ſhould reprobate any ſuch appearance, as the effect 
not of ſenſe, but of CUNNING a low and deſpi- 
cable quality, poſſeſſed in perfection by the mean 
eſt intellecte com bined with the moſt e 
. * vilifying human nature. 
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NSTRUCTION in religious and moral prin- 

ciples ought to come from a parent. For this 
reaſon it is, perhaps, that in many ſchools there 
has been no proviſion made for it, and that boys 
bave been well acquainted with the claſſics, and 
at the ſame time ignorant of the moſt obvious doc- 
' trines of religion. : 


But as it often happens, that parents have not 
opportunities to give attention to this point, 
and indeed, when their ſons reſide at ſchools, and 
at a diſtance from them, cannot take this office 
upon themſelves ; it becomes neceſſary to ſet apart, 
in/ places of education, ſoine time for religious 
inftcuQion: It ſhould by no means be neglected; 
for if the mind is not early tinfured with reli- 
gious ideas, it will not afterwards admit them with- 


out great difficulty. 
The 
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The propereſt day is obviouſly the Sabbath. 
I need not inſiſt on the conſtant attendance of 
the pupils at church. That duty is, believe, ne- 
ver neglected in reputable ſchools. But in the 
evening, or in the intervals of divine ſervice, in- 
ſtruction may be given in private with great ad- 
vantage. Various methods have been introduced ; 
but I would ſtill adhere: to the church catechiſm. 
Let it be learned by heart, and explained in the 
moſt familiar manner by the inſtructor. One of 
Secker's Lectures ſhould be lowly and attentively 
read, with remarks and explanations, and the 
whole lecture ſhould conclude with a chapter of 
the Old or. New Teſtament read and illuſ- 
trated. | | 


The number of bes written on purpoſe to 
introduce young people to religious knowledge, is 
infinite: -I would confine the attention of the 
ſcholar. to the Catechiſm, Socher; Lectures, ane: 
the Bible. 


Many perſons have objefted* to the long eſta- 
| Vliſhed method of teaching children to read, by 
uſing the Teſtament :- they rather wiſh, that they 
ſhould be initiated by ZEfop's Fables, or ſome ſimi- 
lar book. For my own part, I know of no 
| book ſo well adapted to this purpoſe as the 
Teſtament. The language is remarkably eaſ * 
and familiar, and 1 will add, that the matter is 
entertaining to children, The eaſy narrative 


pleaſes 


FP 


which would never be properly attended to at ano- 


bly ſome advantages may attend it. It may im- 
preſs on the memory many ſcriptural paſlages, 


ther age. If we: really believe the goſpel, we 
can never object to giving the young mind its 


firſt tincture of letters from the evangelical writ- 


ings. Perhaps the growing negle& of this and 
other practices of our forefathers, may in ſome 
meaſure account for the prevalence of irreli- 
gion. | | ' 


But as religion appears to me to be rather an 
object of ſentiment or feeling, than of the under- 
ſtanding, eſpecially at a childiſh age, I ſhould take 


more pains in inſpiring a pupil's heart with a glow 


of devotion, and with religious affections, than in 
filling the intelle& with doctrines, opinions, or 


matters of fact, unconneQed with morality and 
ſentiment. Let him be taught not only to call 


the Supreme Being his father, but to love and 
revere him with a truly filial piety. 


The beſt method of effecting this purpoſe, is 


to let him learn prayers compoſed in a pathetic, 
and at the ſame time judicious manner, and re- 
peat them morning and evening. Paſſages from 
the Pſalms ſhould alſo be learned. Mrs. Talbot's 


devotional pieces may be advantageouſly peruſed, 
and a well- written hymn, or other religious com- 


poſition in good verſe, may occaſionally be com- 
mitted; 
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pleaſes them, and I know of no one inconvenience _ 
| which can reſult from the uſual practice. Poſſi- 
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mitted to memory. Care muſt be taken, that the 
proper warmth of devotion deviates not into en- 
thuſiaſm. There will be no danger, if improve- 
ment of underſtanding keeps pace with improve- 
ment df heart. To acquire 2 due fenfe of the re- 
ligion of the heart, will not be conſidered as a diſ- 
agreeable taſk ;| like the ſtudy of that religion 
which is often taught by the injndicious. It wilt 
afford a very lively pleaſure. - The ſentimental af. 
ſections of boys are often extremely ſuſceptible, 
and theſe will be powerfully. exerciſed by devo- 
tion. _ 3 Sh 


The bufineſs of a {cool ſhould never com- 
mence or cloſe without a prayer. Boys may ap- 
pear to give it little attention; and indeed they 
will not always join in ſupplication with that ſeri- 
ouſneſs and ardour, which is to be defired. Yet 
- now and then the mind will be in ſuch a tone, as 
to de greatly affected with a proper prayer, and 
my wy catch a ſpirit of N en 


It is to be Wen that there are no parents 
wicked and injudicious enough to have no regard 


to dos _— education. of their children“. Re- 
ligion 


- b 3 . „ 
R b riid ua arrie by jobrw Keyairy Thy loc iſtiav. 
PLUTAR ck. 
Bet if patents thew bo value for the offices of religion, the lit- 
tie which boys are tavght at ſchool moſt be loft, where all that is 
good ought to. be cheriſhed with peculiar ne. 
ther's eye. | | 
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ligion will not only contribute to preſerve their in- 
nocence, and draw down the bleſſing of Providence, 


but will afford them in adverſity the beſt conſola- 
tion, and at all times a pure and lively pleaſure. 


lane tu miraris, f PATRISSET filius? PrauTus. 
Probum eff: patreth gportet qui gnatum ſuum 
Eſſe probiorem, quam ipſus eſt, poſtulat, Iozu. 
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"ON -THE UNIVERSITIES. 


wh Cauſa ſuit pater his, qui macro pauper agello 
Noluit in Flayi ludum me mittere————— 


Sed puerum eſt auſus Romam portare docendum 
Artes quas doceat quivis eques atque ſenator 
Semet proguatot. | Rok 


T is eaſy to perceive, that the Englith univerſi- 

ties are in lefs repute than they were formerly. 
The rich and great, who, at one-time, would, on 
no account, have emitted to ſend their ſons thither, 
now frequently place them under ſome private tu- 
tor, to aniſh them, as it is called, and then imme- 
diately ſend them on their travels. There ſeems, 
among all orders, to prevail a-diſcontent on the 
relaxation of diſcipline, and the uſeleſs and frivo- 
tous exerciſes required for the attainment of aca- 


- - Gemical honours. 


1 have myſelf reſided long in one of the uni- 
FE RA (and the fiſters are much alike), and I 
have feen in it many evils. But I reſtrained my 
indignation by aſking myſelf the queſtion, where 
J could have been placed in this ſublunary world, 
without ſeeing many evils ? I ſaw immorality, 
N 
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habitual drunkenneſs, idleneſs, ignorance, and va- 
nity, openly and boaſtingly obtruding themſelves 


on public via. I ſaw them triumphing without 


controul over the timidity of modeſt merit. Ma- 
ny things appeared openly, that deſerved warm 
diſapprobation; but I ſtil knew there were amia- 
ble and worthy characters, and excellent practices 
and inſtitutions, which were not ſo generally no- 
ticed, becauſe they did not force themſelves on the 
attention, but were concealed in. the ſhade of lite- 


- Tary retirement. Like the modeſt flowret, they 


were over-run by the rankneſs of the weeds. 
I. could eafily account for the evils I beheld: It 


was not to be wondered at, that ſo great a num- 


ber of young men, juſt emancipated from ſchool, 
and from a parent's authority, ſhould break out 
into irregularities, when encouraged by mutual 
example. Their paſſions were ſtrong, their rea- 
ſon immature, their experience defective. Pride, 
vanity, and the love of pleaſure, urged them to 
any conduct that could either confer diſtinction, or 


afford gratification. Many had money at com- 
mand. Theſe moſt devoutly followed faſhion, 


that demon which allures with irreſiſtible charms ' 
to all that is ruinous and ridiculous, and were 
cloſely purſued by other young men of ſpirit, as 
they called themſelves, who were obliged to con- 
tract a heavy debt to ſupport their extravagance, 
I believe, under the ſame. circumſtances, young 
men, in any place, would exhibit the ſame ap- 
F and if there 1 is too little reſtraint, - and 

I think 
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L think there is too little, the fault is not in the 
ſtatutes and regulations either of the univerſity or 
af the colleges, but in the age which will not 
bear reſtraint, {| Yet there are officers whoſe:hands 
are inveſted with every neceſſary power; and there 
is little doubt, but that the very glaring abuſes 
which have riſen up, while it has lain "dormant, 
n 66 — bn r 


Wben the i ſhall be 6" ol hs 
obſolete exerciſes aboliſhed, no places in-the world 


will be better adapted to a ſtudious life, than our 


noble univerſities. Much ruſt has been contracted 
in them by time, many evils deeply rooted, which 
cannot be eradicated but by the legiſlative arm; 
yet with all their imperfeRions, 1 will maintain, 
that no place is able to furniſh more advantages to 
the real ſtudent. In them are founded ſome of 
the fineſt libraries on earth; not only public libra- 
ries for the general uſe of members of the uni- 
verſity, but libraries in each college, ſcarcely leſs 
convenient than if they were in the ſtudent's oun 
apartment. - In the univerſity at large, profeſſor- 
: ſhips eſtabliſhed with ample ſtipends; in colleges, 
_ * tutors and TeQurers. The buildings convenient, 
elegant, ſpacious, airy. The apartments of ſtu- 
dents for the moſt part handſome and commodi- 
ous, ſilent, retired, and in every reſpect fitted for 


a life of ſtudy. Sweet gardens and groves, de- 


lightful walks, and rural retreats. Add to all this, 
that the hie 
arten 


arned a who have iſſued from it, 


antiquity of the place, and the many 


give 
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give it a moſt venerable air, and tend to animate | 
ws — eee | 4 


nt as this refarm may be diſtant, and 85, in 


the ſincerity of my heart, I conſider the ſending a 


ſon-thither at preſent, without particular precauti- 


ons, as a moſt dangerous meaſure; a meaſure 
- which may probably make ſhipwreck of his learn- 


ing, his morals, his health, his character, and his 
fortune, if he has one; I think it a duty incum - 
bent on me to point out, as well as I am able, the 
moſt likely means to ſave all theſe from deſtructi- 
on, and to obtain the natural advantages of. theſe 
diſtinguiſhed ſeminaries. 


| In the firſt place, boys ſhould not be ſent to the 


univerſity ſo young as they often are. It is really 


cruel to let a boy of fifteen be precipitated into 
drunkenneſs and debauchery. 'By a too early en- 
trace, his health will be injured, his peace of 
mind broken, his learning loſt, and his morals de- 
praved. Examples and opportunities for vice 
abound, and the inexperience, and want of reſolu- 
tion, characteriſtic of boys, will render it difficult 
to avoid contagion. There are inſtances of thoſe 
who have gone through with. ſafety at this early 
age; but they are few in compariſon with thoſe 
who have ſuſtained ſuch injuries as they have long 
and ſeverely felt. Every one, on putting on the 


academical dreſs, commences a man in his own 


opinion, and will often endeavour to ſupport the 
charaQer by the practice of __ vices. I adviſe 
therefore, 


q 3 


-” 


reaſon is, that, in four years, he may take a ba- 
.chelot's degree; and four years bring him to the 
age at which he may take orders, or enter with 

_ propriety into other profeſſions.” But when a boy 


ee.nters at fifteen, he takes his degree at nideteen, 


and then waits till three-· and- twenty without em- 
ployment. This aukward interval is not often 
ſpent in the univerſity, but in the country, and in 
the employments of a ſportſman and man of plea- 
. fure. Four years of idlenefs muſt make great ha- 
voc in his fearned attainments. Let it be conſi- 


_ ered, how much more advantageouſly the four 
© years from fifteen to nineteen would be ſpent ina 
well · directed ſchool. Such a foundation would 


be laid in claſſical learning, as would ſcarcely ever 
give way, even though it ſhould ſuffer 2 9 


neglect. 


Lam aware wur . eee 


7 5 al nineteen, becauſe vacancies in ſcholarſhips, ex- 


| hibitions, and fellowſhips, often ſummon them un- 
expectedly before that time. But I muſt exhort 
parents not to let their ſons incur danger of moral 
and mental corruption, for the ſake of adding a 
few pounds a year to their allowance. Where 
_ conſiderable advantage is to be obtained, I will 


not expect, in theſe times, that it will be fore- 


gone; but every precaution muſt be uſed to obvi- 
ate the ill conſequences of embarking a boy with- 
* 'S $7425 = n eee ut 
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therefore, that no boy ſhall be ſent to the univer- 
fity till he is nineteen years old. An additional 


Ur 
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out a proper pilot, on a wide and ftormy 
ocean. | 


Whenever the circumſtances of the parent will 


admit, a private tutor of character muſt be en- 


gaged. A compenſation muſt be made him ſuffi- 
cient to induce him to inſpect his pupil, not only in 
the hours of ſtudy, but alſo of amuſement; and 1 
would give particular directions, that the pupil 
ſhould never take a walk or a ride, but in the 
company of the private tutor, or of thoſe whom he 
may approve. A faithful tutor, who will thus 
condeſcend to watch the moral conduct of his pu- 
pil, will be far more deſirable, than a man of ge- 
nius and learning, who will only attend to literary 
improvement. 


I ſhall not lay down any rules for the conduct of 
academical ſtudy, but ſhall content myſelf with ad- 
viſing the parent to place his ſon under ſome inge- 


- nious and worthy tutor, and then to ſubmit the 
conduct of his education at the univerſity entirely 


to his direction. The college tutors are often, it 
is to be preſumed, men of judgment as well as 
learning and morals, and are well qualified to dire& 
the ſtudent in every part of his conduct. It js 
at the ſame time to be lamented, that, from the 
number of pupils uſvally allotted to one, he is 
incapable of paying all that attention to each, 
which a tender parent muſt deſire. For that rea- 
ſon, I wiſh a private tutor to be joined with the 
college or official tutor, whenever it can conve- 

| M niently 
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niently be effected. I own, for my own part, I 
ſhould be afraid to truſt a ſon without one. The 
private tutor, it muſt be remembered, ſhould 
have the whole management of the pupil's finan- 
ces. Scarcely any but thoſe who have reſided in 
the univerſity, or are parents of pupils, can form 
an adequate idea of the many evils of every kind 


and degree, which would be avoided by giving a 


prudent private tutor full powers to direct the ex- 
;pences of his diſciple. 


Under ſuch reſtrictions, and with a few public 


alterations, I repeat, that no place is better calcu - 
lated for ſtudious youth, than theſe venerable ſeats 


of the muſes, to which they have for ages reſort- 
ed. To prove that they are capable of forming 


the greateſt characters in every department, I ap- 
peal to the annals of my country. And I cannot 


Help thinking, that their declared enemies, thoſe 


who wiſh to deſtroy or-totally alter their conſti- 
tution, are of that deſcription of men who. envy 
the advantages which they have never ſhared, 

who, from an unfortunate mode of thinking, en- 


deavour to overturn all the antient eſtabliſhments, 


civil and eccleſiaſtical *, 
SE C- 


* la academii confluxus eſt ingeniorum variorum, etiam diver- 
Kiimorum z - reperiuotur ibi homines pravi etiam ac flagitioſi, 
per quos animi ſimpliciores facile corrumpuntur, Eft ibi etiam 
major aliquanto videndi lihertas, quam in preſentia et ſub oculis 
parentum. Dantur occaſiones diſcurrendi, potandi, ludendi alea 
et teſſetis. Adde quod reperiantur, qui his modis 
quæſtum faciuat, ftultzque juventutis promptitudinem facilita- 

temque, 
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temque, habeant vectigalem. An ergo meos filios tot periculis ul- 
tro exponam ? Scilicet utique caſte, moderate, ſobriè, honeſte vi- 
vitur, academi3 ſols excepti, Vel 6 hoc male fingitur, quid non 
et alibi proſpicimus ſecuritati noſtrorum? Aut fi poſſumus alibi, 
cur licebit minus in academia ? Sunt profectò ibi quoque leges, 
ſunt magiſtratus, ſunt viri honeſtatis virtutiſque amandes et inter- 
dum plus, quam nonnulli volunt, rigidi ac ſeveri. Non igitur aca» 
demia in cauſi fi qui in e mal? vivant, non ordo profefforius, non 
cetera a regibus optime conſtituta et quanta poſſunt obſervari ſolita 
diligentia. . . . Quare manet verum quod innuebam ſuperius edu- 
cationis locum maxim? idoneum academiam eſſe. 


Jon Axx Es SCHEFFERUS, de In format. literar. 


I will 4 add one more caution before I leave the ſubject of 
literary advice, Let not the ſcholar think his education finiſhed, 
when all the forms of it are completed. Let him not cloſe his 
books as ſoon as he has relinquiſhed his tutor. Improvement is the 
buſineſs of life. And his days will paſs away pleaſantly, who 
makes a daily addition to his ideas. But he who deſerts his books, 
from a common but miftaken notion, that after a certain number of 
years ſpent in the uſual forms, he is coMPLETED, will ſoon find, 
that his books will deſert him. He will have renounced one of the 
beſt modes of ſpending otium cum dignitate, a reſpectable retirement. 
Some of the moſt important profeſſions ſhould not be, as they of» 
ten are, merely a genteel retreat for idleneſi. 


Epaminondas, la derniere annee de ſa vie, diſoit, écoutoit, voy= 
oit, faiſoit les mEme choſes que dans Vage on il avoit commence 
d' etre inſtruit.Aujourd'hui nous recevons trois educations 
differentes ou contraires, celle de nos peres, celle de nos mai» 
tres, celle du monde, Ce qu'on nous dit dans la derniere, ren» 
verſe toutes les idces des premieres, 

MonTESQU1EU, 

In the above ſection I have only taken notice of the Engliſh 
univerſities, I am not experimentally acquainted with any others; 
but I know that great pains have been taken to recommend the 
Scotch and foreign univerſities, to Engliſhmen, They certainly 
can be ſuperior in no other reſpe& but ftrifineſs of diſcipline. I be- 
lieve Europe cannot produce parallels to Oxford and Cambridge, in 
opulence, . buildings, libraries, profeſſorſhips, ſcholarſhips, and 
all the external dignity and mechanical apparatus 0 of learning, If 
there is an inferiority, it is in the perſons, not in the place or in 
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its conſtitutions, And here I cannot help confeſſing, that a de- 
fire to pleaſe the great, and bring them to the univerſities, for the 
ſake of honour and profit, and other poſitical motives, cauſes à c- 
phate with faſhionable manners, a relaxation of diſcipline, and à con · 
Divance at ignorance, folly, and vice, 


SEC- 
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Ad quæ noſcenda iter ingredi, tranſmittere mare ſolemus ; ea 
fub oculis poſita negligimus. Plinius. 


- / Maxzdpiog 3515 kv rX OIKOE MENEL.. Evugiy,. 


MEAN not to recapitulate all the remarks: 
that have been made for and againſt foreign 
travel by many writers,. who have taken only a 
partial view, or who have deviated into declama- 

tion. I ſhall not cite the aphoriſms or examples 
of the wiſe antients ; but ſhall briefly conſider a- 
few points, which, according to the modern ſyf-- 
tem of things, appear to be the moſt eſſential. 


With reſpe& to its utility, there can be no 
doubt, but, that a mind properly prepared, will 
' derive from it great and laſting advantages. It 
muſt open ſources of knowledge, and furniſh op- 
portunities for. reflection, which cannot be ob- 
tained by him who never leaves his own country, 


But I muſt join in reprobating the practice of: 
very early travel. A great degree of mental ma- 
turity, and of acquired knowledge, is neceſſary to 
enable the mind to derive advantage, and avoid : 
inconveniences. 

"AF 
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inconvenience, from viſiting a foreign nation. To 


expect that boys ſhould make obfervatious on men 


and manners, ſhould weigh and compare the laws, 
inſtitutions, cuſtoms, and characteriſtics of Various 
people, is to expect an impoſſibility. It is no leſs 
abſurd to ſuppoſe,- that boys will not be ſtruck 
and captivated with vanity and trifles. 


1 therefore adviſe, that a pupil ſhall not be 


ſent to travel till he has paſſed through a capital 
ſchool, and arrived at the age of nineteen. Indeed 
I wiſh that he might ſpend four years at the uni- 


verſity ; but I know this requiſition will not often 
be complied with. Parents in our age and coun- 
try, are impatient to thruſt their ſons into the 
world, to puſh them into the ſenate before they 
have a beard, and to urge them to offices of com- 
mand in the army and in the navy, almoſt as 
foon as they come from the nurfery. Many evils, 
national as well as private, are the conſequence ; 
but when intereſt and ambition folicit, reaſon, 
philoſophy, and propriety ſcarcely find a hearing. 
National calamities can alone remedy this, and 
many other abuſes, which will inſinuate them- 
ſelves, and abound, till the evil which they occa- 


ſion becomes too heavy to be longer borne 3 when 
It will be its own remedy. 


I wiſh alfo, that no pupil, who is not certainly 


| known to be poſſeſſed of parts, ſhould be ſuffered 


to travel, A weak youth will learn only to make 


his weakneſs more conſpicuous. Grimace, aftec- 
tations 


* 
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tation, and an overbearing inſolence, will conſti- 
tute his acquiſitions. He will. learn to remove 
that veil of diffidence, which ſerved to conceal his 


defects, and which, if he had not left his pater- 


nal roof, he might have happily retained. No- 
character is better known, and oftener expoſed to 
comic ridicule, than that of the empty coxcomb, 
who aſſumes foreign modes of external behaviour. 
He who goes out a fool indeed, but only ſuch a 
fool. as may be tolerated, will return inſufferable. 
This is an additional reaſon. for. deferring. his miſ- 
ſion till the age of nineteen or twenty. By that 
time, parents and ſuperintendants of education will. 
be enabled to form a juſt opinion of his abilities. 


At the age of twelve or thirteen, or even later, 


they will often be miſtaken.. 


Among other arguments for travel in general, 
and early travel in particular, it has been urged, 
that it is abſolutely neceſſary in order to get free 
from local prejudice in favour of our country. 
Prejudices in favour of our country are indeed 
eaſily removed by ſpending our early days in ano- 
ther. But is there no danger leſt theſe innocent 
and uſeful prejudices ſhould be changed for others 
equally unreaſonable, and really pernicious? Is it 
not likely that, prejudices in favour of our country 
being removed, prejudices againſt it may find ad- 
miſſion ? I am ſure it has often happened. And I 
am alſo ſure, that, however a modern philoſopher 
may inveigh againſt that honeſt preference which 
an Engliſhman gives to his nation, it is a natural 

. - attachment, 
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attachment, and attended with effects greatly be- 
peficial, I will avow myſelf ſo truly an Engliſh- 
man in this particular, as to think this preference 
not an il|-grounded prejudice, but fully juſtified 
by real obſervation, and by fair compariſon. Cor- 
rupted as we are, I think we have not kept pace 
in corruption with ſome of our admired neighbours, 
And I will add, that the corruption at preſent 
prevailing among us, if it does not originate, is . 
greatly increaſed by our too frequent intercourſe 
with France and Italy. 


I could indeed almoſt wiſh, that travel was not 
conſidered as a neceſſary part of juvenile educa- 
tion. I mean not to prohibit travel ; but I would 
have its advantages ſought by men at a mature 
age, after they are ſettled, who, during the in- 
tervals of buſineſs, and thoſe receſſes which are 
allowed in almoſt every line of life, might take a 
voyage to a neighbouring country, and might, by 
the ſtrength of their underſtandings, and the ex- 
tent of their experience, derive infinitely more 
improvement from their travels, than they would 
bave done by traverſing all Europe under the age 
of twenty. They ſhould go as philoſophers, when 
they are capable of conduQting themſelves both 
in the ſearch of knowledge, and in their moral be- 
haviour. Travel undertaken in this manner, and 
after a valuable ſtore of learning and of knowledge 
of our native country, is laid in, is one of the beſt 
methods of accompliſhing the human mind. Tt 


crowns and. completes all its other improvements. 
| A few 


* 
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A ſew months occaſionally. ſpent in France, or 
Italy, or Holland; or Switzerland, at or between 
the age of thirty or forty, will enrich the under 
ſtanding of a man of ſenſe with valuable treaſure. 
He will then ſearch for gold, and find it in abun- 
dance; while at a boyiſh: age; he would have 
been fully employed and ſufficiently ſatisfied in: 
procuting droſs or tinſel, inſtead of bullion. 


But ſince to reform the world, as the poet ſays, 
is a vaſt deſign, and the deſign commonly proves 
abortive, we mult be contented with giving ſuch- 
admonitions as may permit it to proceed in its own ' 
way with the leaſt inconvenience. As therefore 
there is no doubt, but that boys will continue to 
be ſent on their travels, notwithſtanding all that 
reaſon can advance againſt it; it remains, that 


ſuch directions be given as may at leaſt prevent 


them from incutring evil, if they cannot acquire 


real advantage. 


Much of the ſucceſs certainly depends on the 
choice of a tutor, or travelling companion. He- 
ſhould ber a grave, reſpectable man, of a mature 
age. A very young man, or a man of levity, . 
however great his merit, learning, or ingenuity, 
will not be proper; becauſe he will not have that 
natural authority and that perſonal dignity which 
command attention and obedience. Such a man 
will watch over the morals and the religion of . 
his pupil; both which, according to the preſent. 
modes of conducting travel, are commonly ſhaken | 
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from their baſis, or levelled with the duſt, before 

the end of the peregrination. In their place ſuc- | 
ceed univerſal ſcepticiſm and unbounded liberti- | 
niſm. But a tutor of charaQter and principle will 
make a point of bringing home his pupil, if it is 

poſſible, not worke in any en than he was on 

* departure. 


They who, at too early an age, ſpend much 
time on the continent, ſeldom retain that religion 
in which their good forefathers lived and died. 
They commonly become the diſciples of the 
faſhionable philoſophers, and are led aſtray by the 
falſe lights of falſe wit, or loſt amid the clouds of 
metaphy ſics. 
So many, indeed, are the dangers attending 
foreign travel, that they whoſe ſituation and cir- 
eumſtances will not permit them to engage in it, 
need not repine. Our own country abounds with 
objects ſufficient to excite, and amply to repay, 
the labour of enquiry. And to prove that foreign 
travel is not abſolutely neceſſary to give the full 
improvement to the human mind, we may recol- 
le& many eminent perſons, who bave been richly 
adorned with every accompliſhment of the gentle- 
man, and furniſhed with all the lights of 'the man 
of ſenſe and extenſive knowledge, though they 
never left their native ſhore *. | 


* I will beg leave to recommend the example of Cicero, as a mode} 
fo the conduct of travel, 
« Hg 
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« He did not ſet out till he had completed his education at. 
home . . and after he had acquired in his own country whatever 
was proper to form a worthy citizen and magiſtrate of Rome, he 
went confirmed by a maturity of age and reaſon againſt the impreſſi - 
ons of vice... In a tour the moſt delightful of the world, he ſaw 
every thing that could entertain a curious travelles, yet ſtaid no 
where any longer than his benefit, not his pleaſure, detained him. 
By his previous knowledge of the laws of Rome, he was able to 
compare them with thoſe of other cities, and to bring back with 
him whatever he found uſeful either to his country or himſelf. 
He was lodged, wherever he came, in the houſes of the great and 
eminent, not ſo much for their- birth and wealth, as their virtue, 
knowledge, and learning: theſe he made the conſtant companions - 
of his travels , , , It is no wonder that he brought back ay; 


avcompliſhment which could improve and adorn a man of ſenſe,”? 
M1DDLzTON. 
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— Non ita Romuli. 
Præſcriptum, et intonſi Catonis 
Auſpiciis,. VE TAR UM, que norma, Hon. 


Ia, ve 75 TIMNMENON AYEETAT, EAATTOT TAI F. 
To ATIMAZOMENON. 2 TOUT), 181 Jaaa r on tion AP- 
XHE EY AIOIKOYMENHE. gere v. yas TOYE APXO- 
MENOYE EI TA KAAA ENITHAEYMATA, & Ty EIII- 
BAAAOYEAN AZIAN. EKAETOIZ Aaiᷣ, x) Ange: Tas. 
ö TNN APIT TN ENITHAEYMATNN. 


JAuszrLlic kus. 
Liceat inter abruptam contumaciam et deforme obſequium pers. 
tere iter ambitione ac periculis vacuum. TACITUS.. 
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WILL take for: granted, what: no accurate 
I Qobſerver will be diſpoſed: to controvert, that 
there is a diverſity of NATIONAL CHARAO TER; : 
a diverſity not originating in the caſual influence. 
of arbitrary modes, but in nature. And I will 
venture to advance as equally true, that a nation 
no longer retains its dignity. when it renounces its. 
diſtindion. 


When Tturn my attention to my own country, 
Fam willing. to indulge the pleaſing idea, that I 
fee ſomething in the national charaQer of Eng- 
Lſhmen, ſimilar to the ſpirit of an antient Roman. 
Of the Roman, a gravity and a dignity were the 
ſtriking features. I mean not: the diſguſting. ſe- 
verity of a-puritanical exterior; but that reſpect- 
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able appearance, which naturally reſults from 
fentiments uniformly great; a-gravity unallied. to 
dulheſs, a dignity unconneQted with opulence: 


My opinion of this flattering reſemblance is 


not the effect of an unphiloſophical predilection, 


or fortuitouſly adopted. It is ſuggeſted by obſer- 


vation, and confirmed by a review of the annals 
of the Engliſh *. It is confirmed by their public 


conduct, ever generous, ſpirſted t, humane; by 
their private lives, ſedate, contemplative, 1 
pendent; by their writings, folid, nervous, and 


breathing a a ſpirit of freedom and philanthropy, : 
which almoſt reſcues human nature from the im 


putation of degeneracy... 


Such has been the national character of Eng- 


liſhmen t. I will not furvey the preſent age, 
throug 
tion, But he- muſt be partial to a culpable ex- 


treme, and candid from- a- {miſter motive, who 
ſees not the national character abandoned for an 


imitative levity; an exchange obviouſſy produc- 


tive of conſequences, which, beſides their moral 


evil, have rendered the reign of a pacific and. a 
benevolent prince eminently calamitous. 


. To whom we may apply the words of Cicero. Neque-enim - 


ita generati a natura ſumus, ut ad ludum et jocum facti eſſe videa- 
mur, ſed ad r n et ad, quædam ſtudia graviara atque 


majora. 4:42 Cie. 
+ Les nation; Mur font ſuperter,, — MonTazQvyin. . 
1. Foimus-. 
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- 'The exiſtence of ſociety confeſſedly depends on 
a. regular ſubordination. What deranges or diſ- 
turbs this regularity, even in the idea. of the ſubal- 
tern ranks, ſhakes the baſis of ſociety. All thoſe 
who are raiſed by civil diſtinQions above the level: 
of natural equality *, are under obligations to pre- 
ferve an appearance of dignity adequate to their 
fituation, and correſpondent to- their real import- 
ance f. Reſpe& ſhould be decently exacted 
wherever it is due, not from a. principle of pride, 
or from a littleneſs of mind , but becauſe it facilt- 
tates the due degrees of neceſſary acquieſcence ;. 
becauſe it regulates the complex movements of the 
political machine. Even formality and dreſs 5, 
though futile in themſelves. when abſtractedly con- 
ſidered, and contemptible in a nation of philoſo- 
phers, have been preſerved with /care in. the flou- 
riſhing periods of an empire, becauſe they tended 
to PROMOTE TRANQUILLITY. They excited 
an awe among the rude and refractory, which en- 
ſured. a ready ſubmiſſion to legal authority ||, Let 


— 


philoſophy 
# Magnum eft perſonam in. republics tueri principis, qui non 
animis ſolùm debet, ſed oculit ſervire eiviumn, Cie. 


+ Th ig dog emrcarriole 3 lers ved xte bu 15 eue 
22 emicariey v immhocty, Na AEIA KAI TNQMH TIPO- 


EXEIN ri #41;T4770ev0y, Euszs ive. 
1 No; for, Eft angaſli animi atque demiſſi, triumpbi honorem 
ee eber, contemnere, Nam et ievitatis eſt. Cic, 
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philoſopby boaſt its pretenſions, we are yet ſo con- 
ſtituted, that not only the uncultivated, but the 
enlightened alſo, are powerfully affected by exter- 

nal appearance. Suſceptible nature admits the 
impreſſion previouſly to the interference of ratio- 

nal refinement, The remark is indiſputably juſt, - 
and we may proceed to the application. 


I fay then, that of late it has been the whimſi- 
cal affeQation of the times to throw aſide all for- 
mality, and to break down the barriers which re- 
ſtrained the obtruding footſtep of upſtart inſolence. 
The dreſs diſtinctive of a profeſſion or an office, is 
| ſtudiouſly laid aſide, as far as the obſtinacy of 
laws and cuſtoms will admit. Fhe profeſſional or 
official manners are even more readily relinquiſh» 
ed. Though the moſt important end of the moſt 
important profeſſions and offices may be fruſtrated, 
yet it is thought a compenſation, that the indivi- 
duals who fill them become agreeable. They 
ceaſe to be venerable, to become agreeable *. 
Public good is too remote an end to induce them 
10 renounce the charms of eaſe. Indeed it muſt 


be 


H vuy 490 Toy XPHETOTHE xanoupiry 
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But nothing indecorous or incongruows is generally agreeable, 
Great men, like great things, require a correſpondence of parts or 
circumſtances, Il faut que les grands choſes aient de grandes par- 
ties; les grands hommes ont de grands bras, les grands arbres de 
grands branches, et les grandes montagnes ſont compoſers d'autres 
montagnes qui ſont audeſſus et au deſſous ; c 'elt la nature des choſes 
qui fait cela. Monrzscbizv. 


| Thus is taſte intereſted in nn an uniform dignity of cha» 
TaRJer, 
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be confeſſed, that the arguments in favour of this + | 
voluntary degradation,. are often plauſible, and 
the motives ſometimes amiable. It is often cauſed 
by true humility, and a deteſtation of the unjuſt” 
- claims of hypocriſy. But I fear the general pre · 
valence cf that ſpontaneous abaſement which marks 
the age, and deſtroys the true national character, 
is often the genuine effect of a real want of perſo- 
nal dignity; a defect which is often rendered more 
conſpicuous, by the contraſt of a dignified appear- 
ance. Real merit and external dignity muſt add a. 
luſtre to each other, like the diamond, and the 
gold in which it is infixed. Pity would be loſt in 
laughter, if we were to ſee an ideot in the robe of 
royalty. But whatever is the motive, or however 
agreeable. within a narrow circle, the effects of the 
faſhion of aboliſhing all forms. whatever, the miſ- 
chief of. it is now felt in every part of the com- 


munity. 


The levelling orineiple, as it may be termed,” 
has not heſitated to diveſt the chief magiſtrate of | 
dignity, to inſult his perſon, to draw aſide the veil 
of majeſty, and to pollute the very FOUNTAIN 
or HONOUR. The executive powers of govern- 
ment have been traduced in language level to che 
capacity of the meaneſt labourer that carouſes in 
the loweſt houſe of vulgar entertainment. I am 
not one of thoſe who would promote the moſt. diſ- 
tant tendency to deſpotiſm; but I would promote 
ORDER and TRANQUILLITY, the moſt valuable 
ends of civilization. And I will aſſert, that when 

the. 
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the perſons of the rulers in any department af the 
ſtate are rendered contemptible, the reverence ne- 
ceſſary to reſtrain the vulgar is removed, and it is 
not wonderful, that the conſequences are Rio r 
and REBELLION. 'The ſymptoms have appeared, 
and plainly indicate the cauſe of the diſtemper. 
The infeQjon of French“ levity has pervaded the 
whole mal of the Engliſh vary a 


Look into the fenate of an empire in extent, 
connections, reſources, and glories unrivalled. I 
will not be perſonal; though to be perfonal is, in 
the preſent age, the readieſt method to excite po- 
pular attention. I will ſay nothing of the diſſi- 
pated youth, the . virulent rancour, the petulant 
abuſe, the infidel principles, or the debanched 
morals, of any one ſenator: the ſenatorial rank 
ſhould conſecrate the perfons who poſſeſs it. And 


yet I will be free to remark, that the characteriſ- 


tic 


We laugh, we fing, we feaft, we play, we adopt every vanity, 
and catch at every lure thrown out to us by the nation that is plane. 
ning our d:firuftion. | Browns. 


+ The lenity to popery ſo conſpicuous in this age, has been 
thought by ſenfible per ſons to ariſe not from the generoſity of our 
rulers, but their contempt of all religion, and from worldly, though 
falſe, policy. See BRowNE, | 


It muſt ever be e in, this Proteſtant country among the 
middle ranks, that is, among thoſe in whom the remains of princi- 
ple and national character are chiefly to be found, It muſt be 
wicked in a high degree, if the pope is Antichrif, as Sir Iſaac 


Newtoa and many others have thought, whoſe hearts and unders 
ſtandings 


.CONCLUSION. 

tic of the ſenate-houſe is the faſhionable levity +. 
When Cyneas went out from the Roman ſenate, 
he reported that it was a congreſs of Rings. Such 
was the auguſt aſſembly. How would he have been 


affected, had he ever ſeen the lawgivers * of a 
| diſtinguiſhed 


- 238: 


"__ 


- 


fandings were at leaſt as good us thoſe of Hume, Voltaire, and many. 
profeſſed unbelievers, who have concurred in ain laws which 
affect religion | 


.-+ «If ſenators ſeldom riſe in political" lay, higher than the 
ſecuring of a. borough ;. inſtead of hiftory, be only read in novels ;. 
inſtead of legiſlation, in party pamphlets ; inſtead of philoſophy, i in 
irreligion ; inſtead of manly and upright manners, in trifling en - 
tertainments, dreſs, and gaming ; if this ſhould be their ruling cha- 

raſter, what muſt be expefted from — enmagati, dut 
errors in the firſt concoction ?** 


ln vation thus circumftanced, you will ſee ſome of its moſt 

public and ſolemn aſſemblies turned into ſcenes- of vamanly riot; 
inſtead of the dignity of freedom, the tumults of licentiouſneſs- 
would prevail: Forwardneſs of young men without. experience, 
ate ridicule, diſſalute mirth, and loud peals of laughter, would be 
| — ruling charaQter of ſuch an . 


lo the court of Areopapus,. ſo little was ridicule regarded as the 
teſt of truth, that it was held an unpardonable offence to laugh. 
while the aſſembly was fittig, oY N BRoWNEs 


2 Eſt ei, evi reſpublica commit ef, neceſſaria oratio et ſapieatia, 
qu? regat populos, qua ſtabiliat leges, qua caftiget improbos, qui 
tueatur ben, qui laudet claros viros, qua precepta laudis et falu- 
tis aptè ad perſuadendum edat ſuis civibus, qua hortari ad decus, re- 

vocare a flagitio, conſolari poſit afflictos, factaque et conſulta for- 
tium et ſapientium, cum improborum ignominiã ſempiternis monu- 
mentis prodere. Plerumque tamen ad honores adipiſcendos et ad 
rempublicam gerendam nudi veniunt et inermes, nulla cognitione 
rerum, nulla ſcieatiz-ornati, Cie. 


This. 
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diſtinguiſhed nation in the garb of grooms, and 


with the manners of a merry Andrew laughing, 


jeſting, quarrelling, challenging, or affectedly in- 
attentive during a debate, which might terminate 


in the diſmemberment of the empire. If we were 


not certain of the contrary, we might haſtily con- 


clude, that all who ſhew that they could have fid- | 
died white Rome was burning, _— 


_ other diſpaſitions of a Nero. 


Look on the judicial ſeat where a backs crea- 
ture is placed to diſpenſe life and death; to deter- 
mine queſtions ſcarcely leſs intereſting than life, 
thoſe of liberty and property. Even there, on the 
very bench where it once was uſual- to be prover- 


bially grave, ſymptoms have appeared of the faſhio- 
nable levity. Uſeful forms * 


are oſtentatiouſly re- 
nounced : and the ſingular dreſs which our forefa- 
thers juſtly contrived to cauſe a veneration for the 
perſon of a judge, and a readier acquieſcence in 
his deciſions, is worn with apparent reluctance, or 


'gradually diveſted of its power of exciting awe. . 
* contempt which familiarity of appearance in 


ſuch 


This happened when liberty and manly virtue were on the de- 
elinez and hen levity was preparing the way for thoſe monſters in 


human forms, many of the Roman emperors, 


* Bf proprium munus mogiſtratũs intelligere, ſc gerere perſonam- 
civitatis debereque ejus dignitatem et decus ſuſlinere. Cr. 


Of theſe uſeful forms, we may truly ſay in the language of the 
ſchools, Forma dat eſſe rei, If the people have prejudices, they. 
are to be indulged in them, while they are innocent, for the ſake 05 
tranquillity, | 


* 
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ſuch a ſituation muſt produce, is diſregarded for 


the pleaſure of eaſe,. and the character of render- 
ing ſuperiority leſs painful, by liberal eondeſcen- 
ſion. But he who repreſents a king in the. actual 
performance of his moſt _ uſeful and ſacred office, 
the diſtribution of juſtice, muſt endeavour to ap- 
pear awful to the rude ruffian, and the miſcreant 
of ſociety, as well as agreeable to thoſe whoſe en- 
lightened minds can look through the pageantry of 
an outſide “. Had theſe' venerable officers been 
loved and revered as fathers, they probably would. 
not have been inſulted either in the conflicts of 


party, or the fury of riot. There is a beauty in 


decorum, which renders the aſſumption of exter- 
nal dignity, when it is ſupported by mental and 
official importance, agreeable as well as venerable. 


The mind is hurt with i incongruity, when/it finds 


2. bellus homo in the repreſentative of a King. The 


als | 1n the lion? s ſkin excites ridicule when detected; 
but the lion in the exterior of the aſs, would re- 


ceive real injury, inſult, and contempt. His vo- 
luntary abaſement would invite the heel of the vi- 
leſt animal, It ſhould be remembered, that there 
are more in a great city who reſemble Therſites 
than Ulyſſes. 


All who are poſſeſſed of command ought to pol | 
ſeſs a G600D CRALATTER £ and to maintain a 
| reſpectable 


Nec tibi quid liceat, ſed quid feciſſe decebit 
Occutrat, mentemque domet reſpectus honeſti. 


T Xakewin agyeor Da u Xlip⁰. Demacritvs- 


_ Cravupians 
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reſpedtable appearance even in the minute circum» 
ſtances of ordinary life. Opinion is one of the ſu- 
Teſt foundations' of authority. It is a confidence in 
the perſonal merit of the commander, which ren- 
ders obedience cheerful and implicit, and cauſes 
an alacrity of execution, which power only ſeldom 
effects. Whether ſome miſcarriages in the naval 
and military departments have not been, indirectly, 
cauſed by the ſelection of fine gentlemen, of agree- 
able triflers; of men of levity in appearance, le- 
vity in converſation, and levity of principle, to 
command armaments, I leave to my countrymen 
to determine. Whether it is not pernicious to a 


in- nation, that men of BAD CHARACTER, even mon- 
- ſters of vice, if we may believe report, ſnould 
nd have the official right of appointment * in naval, 
e. military, and eccleſiaſtical affairs, is ã problem 
ds which I leave to be ſolved by the apparent profli- 
„ IA gacy 
ts. | | | 

: * I am unwiMHiog to apply to the Engliſh court, becauſe I firmly 
£ believe that he who preſides there is a noble exception, the words of 
J- Lucan, . 

5 Nr 

/ Qui vult eſſe pius. Virtus et ſumma poteſtas 

4 Non coeunt,  _ 

2S 


But though the fountain-head is clear, many of the ſtreams have 

” polluted themſelves, Such at leaſt is the public opinion, which 

| has almoſt as bad an effect on affairs, as the reality; for dignities 

E. are, in conſequence of it, evil ſpoken of and deſpiſed, He who pro- 

motes to offices of truſt and honour, an infamous debauchee, and a 

notorious writer againſs the religion of his country, does more harm 

e chan either the one by bis bad example, or the other by his con- 

ited lucubrations. It looks as if government were infincere, and 

conſidered morality and religion merely as ſtate· engines. I will 

leave the impartial and diſcerning public to diſcover, whether or 

3 ot characters infamouſly immoral, and wantonly irrelitious, have 
' en remarkably patzpnized, 

| | 
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| acy of this age, and the experienced mifecie of 
this reign. Whether in troubleſome times it is 
expedient to delegate a reputed petit maitre, as a 
Viceroy over a manly nation, let futurity decide. 
He may be an auguſt perſonage; but if the world 
thinks otherwiſe, the OO is neafly the 
fame. $54 . 


That the clergy imitate the oterailing rhanners, 
is lamentable *, but not ſurpriſing. With all the 
imperfections of human 'nature, they are expoſed 
to peculiar temptation. Few among mankind are 
practical philoſophers ; and the preferme nts of the 
clergy are unfortunately in the hands of, thoſe, 
"whoſe manners they muſt reſtmble to procure 
their protection. I will not add to the obloquy 
poured on their order. I will only vegret, that 
they are ready to aſſiſt in diveſting the mſelves of 
dignity, by throwing aſide that ſingularity of 
dreſs 4, which, in ſome mode or other, in all ages 
and countries, has been deviſed to ſecui:e reſpect to 
the ſacerdotal order; not an uſeleſs d a bigoted 
devotion to it, but a decent deference neceſſary to 
give weight to their official inſtr action; ne- 
ceſſary not only for their own, but tf eir country's 


benefit t. 
It 
* Munuy eorum eſſe debet reſiſtere et /evitati o wititudinis et per- 
ditorum temeritati, Cic, 
+ With reſpect to the pomp of cananics] FRF we may ſay, 
Quin. ipla ſaperbia longs 
Diſceſſit, vitium rebus ſolenne ſecundis, 
Virtutumque ingrata comm. TCrAvtan. 


1 La religion eft toujours le meilleur garant q ve Von puiſſe avoir 
des meurs des hommes. Monroe. 
8 . What 


. 
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It is not among thoſe alone who ſupport a pub- 
lic character, but in the retired walks of private 
life “, we trace the ſame levity of behaviour, ap- 
pearance, and converſation. The man of fortune, 
even the PEER, takes a pride in being diſtinguiſh= 
-ed only by internal worth, from his huntſman or 
His porter, His own education may ſometimes 
prevent the ill effects upon his own mind , yet the 
example tends to confound every vulgar idea of 
ſubordination; and it is not wonderful if popular 
tumults ariſe, and ſcarcely an individual is found 
capable of ſuppreſſing the growing infurreQion, by 
the ſtrong controul of of mv authority f. The 

nation 


What ſhall we ſay, then, to thoſe vain writers of the age, who, to 
uſe the words of a virtuous writer, © endeavour to deftroy the con- 
«« ſolation of the afflicted, the hopes of the good, and the fears of 
« the wicked ?“ If you will believe themſelves, they are "ms wiſeſt 


of men, and the greateſt benefactors to mankind, 


* Nobilium: enim vita victuque mutato, worer civitati mutati ſo- 
gent. Cie. 


In the very tow 'ranks, I believe, the national charater, the wo- 
ves civitatis, are not quite loſt, Faſhionable influence daes not de- 
ſcend quite ſo low. The Engliſh ſeamen, for inſtance, ſeem as wil- 
ling e ever to fight the national enemy wherever they meet with 
him The commanders are choſen” from the higher 2 | 


+ Not always, for frequens imitatio tranſit in mores. 
Qu1 NTILI Au. 0 


t Ac veluti magno in populꝶ cum ſeæpe caorta eſt 
Seditio, ſevitque animis ignobile vulgus, _ 
| Jamque faces et ſaxa volant; furor arma miniftrat . 
Tum pietate gravem ac meritis 1 forte virum quem 
Conſpexere, filent : arrectiſque auribus aſtant, 322 
Ille regit dictis animos et pectora muleet. Vie, 
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nation is at this time at a loſs for perſons DIs1N= 


TERESTED AND DIGNIFIED enough to ſup- 
pe with 0 the office of a e of peace. 


I dwell not on the moral evil of the univerſal 
levity, becauſe it is obvious. But it ſhould be 
' conſidered by thoſe who would not attend ſimply to 
the moral evil, that moral is moſt truly national 
evil. / 


It has ſtrongly infeQed the taſte in literature +. 
Modern French authors are chiefly imitated and 
admired among thoſe who diQate from the throne 

of faſhion. The celebrated produQtions of mo- 
dern French philoſophy are fanciful, and tend 

rather to lower than exalt humanity. Their re- 
cent hiſtories are deſtitute of dignity, both of 
dition and fentiment, and unconfirmed by au- 
thorities. Their ſtyle is void of manly grace, and 
much reſembles that which was cenſured by the 
antients as one kind of the Aſiatic t, though the 
moderns who uſe it, value themſelves in diſcover» 
ing a mode which they fancy novel. 


But to what purpoſe are theſe ſtrictures ? To 
a great and a good one. They tend to ſhew 
the expediency of increaſing the perſonal me- 
| 3 rit 

+ Mores abeunt in ſtudia, as well as ſtudia in mores. 


{| Genera autem Afiaticz dictionis duo ſunt; unum ſententio- 
ſum et argutum, ſententiis non tam gravibus et ſeyeris quam con- 


 Cingis et yenuſtis, Cie. 


l 


rit “ of the individuals, who compoſe the aggre- | 
gate of a nation. They point out the neceſſity - 


of reſuming the national character, which has 
deen exchanged for the levity of France. Such a 
levity is connected with luxury, effeminacy, and 
every thing ignoble, and is at once the cauſe and 
the effect of deſpotiſm. It is to be ſhunned, as 
peculiarly unnatural, and baneful in the land of li- 


berty. It is in every place diſgraceful to huma- 


nity, for it tends to ö it in the o ſcale of ex- 


iſtence. 


But aw is this levity to be ſhunned, and the 
national character reſtored ? Adverſity is a ſharp 
remedy for political diſeaſe, and not to be wiſhed' 
for till more lenient methods have failed. A radi- 
cal cure may be effected, by reſtoring vigour to the 
modes of education. Let-the mind be early habi- 
tuated to ſomething ſolid for the employment of 
its energies j let it be ſupplied with food, which 
will nouriſh and add ſtrength and agility, not with 


that which only bloats, or overloads with morbid- 


matter. Let the uncorrupted boſom of ingenuous 
youth imbibe the ſpirit, the virtue, the elevation 


of ſentiment, and the rational love of liberty, 


which exalted the poliſhed antients, to all that is 
great and glorious in this fublunary ſcene. 


0 accompliſh this purpoſe, I have contributed 


my little portion. 'To increafe the general ſtock 


of perſonal merit, is the ſcope of this Treatiſe. - I 
have laboured to infuſe a taſte for the antients, 


| N S ww 
Ga? Diſew Ubi Gs, Stec. 
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2 Which will naturally eauſe an admiration of their 
"writings, and an adoption of their ſentiments. I 
have endeayoured to recommend a long and cloſe 
application to letters, and to explode the novel *, 
and ſuperficial modes which terminate in diſap- 
pointment. I have aimed at FOUNDING PUB- 

LIC ON PRIVATE VIRTUE, 


= Such was my def ign. Tf it Hould fail, the con- 
_ ſcious rectitude of it ſhall conſole me in diſap- 
pointment. I have neither wiſhed to flatter nor 
. offend. Truth is of no party, and a free ſpirit is 
ſuperior to adulation. I da not enjoy, and-I have 
not ſought the patronage df thoſe from whence 
comes promotion. I have paid no homage where 
favour is to be gained by arts which I have never 
ſtudied. . I complain not, neither ought I to com- 
plain. If my deſign produces its effect, I ſhall not 
be without a reward. I ſhall feel a ſolid ſatisfac- 
tion in having done ſomething conducive to the eſ- 


| ſential intereſts of my country. 


Though politics, a ſubje& adapted to raiſe the 
paſſions, engroſs the thoughts of every order, and 
little attention is paid to any other public - ſpirited 
exertions, but thoſe of the ſenate and the field; 
yet reaſon informs me, that a community may be 
moſt permanently and importantly ſerved, by the 
peaceful labours of the ſtudent. I will not dero— 


gate from the glory of arms, or the merit of poli- | 
| tical, 


> Optimum et majorum ſequi veftigia, 6 rectè præceſſetiat. 
_ 5 — — : Cie. 


= 


r 
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tical conflicts; but I will ſay, that he effects a du- 


rable and a ſubſtantial good to ſociety, who ſuc- 
_ ceſsfully labours, in adding to the PERSONAL ME-" 


RIT of ariſing generation. He ſows the ſeeds of 
excellence, which may ſpring up in a happy ſoil to- 


, aggrandize a kingdom ; and of virtues, which may 


in future ages bleſs and exalt human nature. When 
temporary ſubjects have paſſed away like the 


morning dew, thoſe which are intended to pro- 
mote a real and univerſal good, will continue Ep 


diffuſe a beneficial influence. 


THE EN D. 


